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INTRODUCTION 

The  material  of  this  Dissertation  represents  the  fruits  of 
several  years  of  interest  and  study.  It  covers  a field  that,  to 
the  best  knowledge  of  the  writer,  has  been  the  subject  of  no 
individual  study.  In  fact,  the  political  opinions  of  John  Wesley 
have  been  given  either  a very  secondary  place,  or  have  been  al- 
together ignored,  by  writers  upon  things  Wesleyan. 

The  genesis  of  the  writer's  interest  in  this  subject  was 
in  a Seminar  in  English  History,  given  by  Professor  W.C. Abbott 
of  Harvard  College, during  the  second  semester  of  the  academic 
year  1935-36.  This  was  a class  composed  almost  entirely  of 
graduate  students.  Each  one  was  assigned  a particular  subject 
for  research.  The  one  suggested  to  the  writer  was  "The  Political!. 
Opinions  of  John  Wesley”.  Dr.  Abbott  stated  that  he  knew  of  no 
published  work  dealing  with  that  aspect  of  Wesley’s  thinking, 
and  that  it  represented,  in  his  opinion,  a fruitful  field  for 
research.  A paper  was  prepared,  representing  the  findings  of 
some  weekft  of  study,  and  which  met  with  Professor  Abbott's 
approval . 

At  the  same  time,  a course  in  the  History  of  England  and 
the  British  Empire  was  being  taken  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  of  Boston  University,  under  Professor  W.O.Ault.  With  his 
approval, a term  paper  on  ”The  Political  Opinions  of  John  Wesley” 
was  submitted.  More  research  had  been  done  in  the  sources  and 
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additional  secondary  authorities  had  been  consulted.  Professor 
Ault  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  material  for  a Dissertation 
might  easily  be  found  in  this  subject. 

Further  study  appeared  to  confirm  this  statement.  However, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Cameron,  a modified  and  somewhat 
broader  subject  waB  at  first  submitted  for  approval.  It  was 
"John  Wesley's  Idea  of  Authority  in  Church  and  State".  This  was 
done,  pending  the  gathering  of  further  material  from  the  sources 
| in  respect  to  the  more  purely  political  phases  of  Wesley's 
thought.  After  this  had  been,  and  it  was  evident  that  there  was 
ample  material  in  the  principal  focus  of  interest,  it  was  de- 
cided to  limit  the  subject.  Professor  Booth  stated  that  he  was 
convinced  this  was  the  wisest  course  to  pursue.  His  principal 
reason  was  that  many  authors  had  treated  fully  and  well  the 
subject  of  Wesley's  ideas  on  the  Church,  and  that  there  was 
! much  more  nearly  a virgin  field  in  the  latter  half  of  the  orig- 
inal subject.  Accordingly,  and  with  the  full  concurrence  of 
Professor  Cameron,  such  a delimitation  was  decided  upon. 

The  entire  period  of  research  incident  to  the  preparation 
of  thfes  Dissertation  has  been  one  of  unflagging  interest  and 
rewarding  study  to  the  writer.  It  has  been  revealed  that  Wesley 
was  a man  of  very  decided  political  opinions,  which  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  express.  The  fact  that  he  was,  in  most  aspects,  a 
man  of  his  time,  and  made  no  great  contribution  to  the  advance- 
ment of  political  science,  as  such,  does  not  render  it  any  the 
less  important  that  we  should  be  familiar  with  his  position.  In 
the  limited  field  of  his  thought  which  has  been  chosen  for  this 
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investigation,  there  is  much  of  interest,  and,  we  think,  of 
value,  to  the  present  age.  Wesley  was  both  a man  of  his  century 
and  one  in  advance  of  it.  In  order  to  fully  know  a great  hist- 
orical character,  we  need  to  be  familiar  with  as  many  aspects 
of  his  life  and  thought  as  possible,  whether  he  is  akin  or  alien 
to  either  contemporaneous  or  more  recent  thought.  For  this 
reason,  it  would  appear  valuable  to  bring  into  somewhat  sharper 
focus,  "John  Wesley’s  Idea  of  Authority  in  the  State”. 

A review  of  the  literature  in  the  field  will,  of  necessity, 
be  brief.  While  many  of  the  secondary  sources  devote  a few  par- 
agraphs or  a chapter  to  the  subject,  it  is  always  apparent  that 
the  authors  regard  it  as  of  minor  importance. 

The  nearest  approaches  to  works  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  the  present  investigation  are  those  which  include  both  the 
sociological  and  political  aspects  of  Wesley’s  thought.  Perhaps 

! 

the  most  valuable  one  is  a small  volume,  which  appeared  in  1933, 
written  by  Maldwyn  Edwards,  ’’John  Wesley  and  the  18th  Century. 

A Sftudy  of  His  Social  and  Political  Significance”.  This  work  is,, 
as  the  title  states,  a study  of  both  his  social  and  political 
influence.  It  is  indispensable  for  any  who  would  understand 
Wesley  in  his  political  aspect.  Edwards  takes  the  position  that 
Wesley  was  a Tory,  by  training  and  tradition,  a viewpoint  which 
he  retained  all  of  his  life.  His  Toryism  colored  and  motivated 
all  his  actions  in  respect  to  the  State.  It  led  to  his  conser- 
vative views  in  regard  to  the  content  and  function  of  secular 
authority.  Edwards  avowedly  and  patently  based  hid  study  upon 
the  earlier  one  of  Warner. 
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This  work  by  W.J. Warner,  should  be  ranked  next  in  value. 

It  was  published  in  1930,  under  the  title  ”The  Wesleyan  Movement 
in  the  Industrial  Revolution”.  The  views  of  Wesley  are  not  the 
sole  interest  of  the  author,  who  seeks  to  evaluate  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  whole  Wesleyan  movement,  in  its  sociological  as- 
pects. To  this  end  he  cites  the  views  of  early  Wesleyan  leader^, 
as  well  as  those  of  Wesley.  Nevertheless,  Wesley  is  always 
presented  as  being  the  fountainhead  and  inspiration  for  his 
disciples,  which  fact  renders  the  work  valuable  for  our  purpose. 
The  chapter  on  ’’Political  Trends”  is  particularly  useful.  Yet 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  ia  making  a sociological  and  not 
a political  study. 

There  are  two  more  works  of  the  same  nature  which  should 
be  mentioned  here.  The  first  and  most  recent  stydy  of  them  all, 
is  ”The  Economic  Ethics  of  John  Wesley”,  written  by  Kathleen 
MacArthur  in  1936.  In  this  study,  even  more  than  in  the  previous 
ones,  the  political  aspects  are  subordinated  to  the  social 
teachings.  Yet  there  is  sufficient  of  the  former  to  render  the 
volume  very  useful.  The  second  work  is  that  by  John  Alfred 
Faulkner,  ”Wesley  as  Sociologist. Theologian. Churchman” . This  is 
an  older  study,  having  been  published  in  1918.  Hence, it  may  be 
regarded  as  a forerunner  of  the  later  and  more  complete  works, 
which  see  in  Wesley  something  more  than  simply  a theologian.  As 
such,  it  presages  the  more  modern  interest  in  the  full-rounded 
Wesley. 

The  above-cited  works  exhaumt  the  list  of  those  which  deal 
at  all  primarily  with  the  subject  in  hand.  It  will  be  seen  that 
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none  of  them  touch  exactly  upon  the  subject  of  this  Dissertation 
There  are  common  elements  and  points  of  view,  yet  these  authors 
all  write  with  the  purpose  of  making  a social  rather  than  a pol- 
itical study. 

There  is,  in  the  rest  of  the  vast  literature  concerning 
Wesley,  only  an  occasional  passage  which  is  pertinent  to  this 
study.  Moore  and  the  other  early  biographers,  almost  entirely 
ignore  Wesley's  political  activity.  When  it  is  discussed,  it  is 
almost  always  in  connection  with  Wesley's  relation  to  the  War 
of  the  American  Revolution.  The  bulk  of  his  pronouncements  in 
regard  to  the  State  did  appear  in  that  period,  and  in  the  troub- 
led years  just  preceeding  it.  We  find  that  what  he  then  wrote 
was  but  the  fruit  of  his  settled  beliefs  and  convictions.  There- 
fore, the  genesis  and  development  of  his  thinking  needs  to  be 
traced,  if  an  understanding  of  this  phase  of  Wesley's  thought  is 
to  be  gained. 

Illustrative  of  the  usual  treatment  of  the  subject  is  "John 
Wesley,  the  Last  Phase"  . by  John  8. Simon.  This  is  the  final 
volume  in  the  author's  series  of  books  on  Wesley.  Taken  togeth- 
er, they  comprise  one  of  the  very  best  biographies  of  the  man. 

In  the  volume  just  cited, Wesley' s thinking  on  the  State  is  touclif- 
ed  upon  in  the  chapters  covering  the  period  of  1768-1784,  but  is 
treated  as  merely  a small  current  in  the  main  stream  of  his  ac- 
tivity. The  bulk  of  the  literature  has  sought  to  interpret  Wesley 
in  a theological  sense,  and  as  a churchman.  When  the  political 
aspects  have  been  treated,  an  apologetic  vein  is  usually  to  be 
detected,  as  if  such  matters  should  not  concern  a Wesley. 
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It  is  to  the  writings  of  Wesley  himself  that  the  student 
must  turn  for  his  material.  There  is  an  abundance  of  it.  The 
method  of  investigation  which  has  been  employed  consisted  of  an 
examination  of  all  of  the  writings  of  John  Wesley.  These  includ- 
ed the  Letters . in  8 volumes,  edited  by  John  Telford;  the 
J ournal  ,in  8 volume*,  edited  by  Nehemiah  Curnock;  the  Works  .in 
in  7 volumes,  edited  by  John  Emory,  and  the  Poetical  Works. in 
13  volumes,  edited  by  G. Osborn.  These  last,  while  composed  joint- 
ly with  Charles  Wesley,  were  issued  as  containing  the  sentiments 
of  both  alike.  Also  consulted  were  the  3 volumes  of  Sermons , the 
Concise  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  4 volumes;  and  the  Concise 
Histoty  of  England,  also  in  4 volumes.  Two  very  able  political 
pamphlets  not  included  in  the  Works,  were  also  consulted  — An 
Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  American  War,  and  his 
fullest  and  ablest  tract  on  the  subject,  Reflections  on  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  American  Rebellion  .The  Minutes  of  the  Con- 
ferences prior  to  Wesley's  death,  and  the  files  of  the  Arminian 
Magaz ine  for  the  same  period  were  investigated.  The  Proceedings 
of  the  Wesleyan  Historical  Society  have  been  very  useful. 

In  all  of  thesejstudies  the  same  method  was  employed, — a 
careful  reading,  with  the  taking  of  rather  full  notes  on  all 
material  bearing  on  the  subject  in  hand.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
writer  that  he  has  thus  investigated  all  of  Wesley's  known 
writings  which  are  pertinent  to  the  topic. 

In  regard  to  secondary  sources,  the  same  effort  to  exhaust 
the  material  has  been  made.  The  following  Libraries  have  been 
used  to  the  fullest  extent;- the  New  England  Methodist  Historical ^ 
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the  Boston  Public, the  School  of  Theology  of  BoBton  University, 
the  General  Theological,  the  Congregational,  the  Widener  at 
Harvard,  and  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary.  Every  work  in 
these  depositaries  dealing  with  Wesley  has  been  examined.  In 
addition,  such  works  in  political  theory  and  in  the  general 
history  of  the  Church  and  State  in  the  18th  centtiiry  were  used 
as  were  felt  necessary  to  provide  an  adequate  orientation  into 
the  period. 

The  research  has  been  done  without  previous  notions  or 
predelictions  in  mind  and  represents  an  effort  to  find  and  re- 
produce what  Wesley  said  upon  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  drift 
and  logical  outcome  of  his  general  attitude. 
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Chapter  I 
BACKGROUNDS 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  recover,  as  far  as  possible 
Wesley's  conception  of  the  origin,  nature  and  function  of  the 
j Authority  of  the  State.  In  this  process,  a chronological  method 
of  development  will  be  used,  as  far  as  possible.  His  views  on 
this  subject  will  include  those  which  he  held  upon  nearly  all 
other  political  matters.  While  he  always  disclaimed  the  role  of 
a politician,  he  was  too  alert  an  observer  not  to  have  very  de- 
cided political  opinions,  which  he  was  not  hesitant  to  express. 
When  a man  as  much  in  the  public  eye  as  was  Wesley,  uttered  an 
opinion,  it  was  accorded  a hearing.  Men  agreed  or  they  disagreed, 
but  they  listened. 

Professor  Abbott  holds  it  as  one  of  the  maxims  of  histor- 
ical writing  that  it  shall  not  be  done  in  a vacuum.  That  is,  the 
context  of  the  subject  in  hand  must  be  introduced,  in  order  that 
the  object  of  primary  interest  may  have  the  proper  perspective. 
The  mutual  interplay  of  influences  between  a man  and  his  times 
must  be  understood,  else  the  significance  of  the  man  will  not 
be  fully  grasped. 

Any  attempt  to  orientate  John  Wesley  in  respect  to  his  age 
and  to  trace  the  influences  which  shaped  his  thinking,  must  be- 
gin with  his  ancestry  and  home  life.  Here  we  find  that  there  are 
interesting  links  with  Dissent,  as  well  as  a tradition  of  ed- 
ucated men,  leaders  of  their  times.  John  7/hite,  (d.  1648)  a great- 
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grandfather  of  John  Wesley,  and  an  Oxonian,  helped  get  the  pat- 
ent for  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  in  1624,  with  the  design  of 
making  it  an  asylum  for  religious  refugees.  He  had  been  prosecut-t 
ed  by  Laud  in  1630,  had  suffered  in  the  civil  wars,  and  had  be- 
come a leader  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  he  had  been 
an  active  Dissenter  ever  since  his  graduation  from  Oxford.  The 
i other  great-grandfather,  Bartholomew  Wesley,  was  also  an  Oxford 
man,  and  while  there,  had  studied  medicine  as  well  as  theology. 
After  serving  22  years  as  a Rector,  he  was  ejected  on  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Day  in  1662  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

John  Wesley,  the  grandfather  of  the  Methodist  founder,  held 
an  M.A.  from  Oxford,  but  was  never  ordained.  He  preached,  however, 
and  the  complaint  was  made  that  he  would  not  read  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  For  this,  he  was  haled  before  the  Bishop  of  Bris- 
tol, Dr.  Ironside.  He  defended  himself  on  two  points  — "his 
allegiance  to  the  King;  and,  his  right  to  preach  the  Gospel  with4 

out  being  ordained  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established 
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Church".  From  this  conversation  we  learn  that  he  had  been  a 
staunch  Cromwellian,  but  that  like  a sensible  man,  he  had  sub- 
mitted, once  it  was  plain  the  Restoration  was  to  take  place.  He 
laid  aside  his  sword,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  loyalty 
to  CharlesII  and  was  pardoned.  He  continued  to  preach,  until  he 
was  evicted  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

The  maternal  grandfather  of  John  Wesley,  Dr.  Samuel  Annesley, 
likewise  an  Oxford  man,  held  good  livings  and  proved  himself  to 
be  an  able  and  conscientious  preacher.  He  had  risen  to  be  lect- 


1.  John  Whitehead,  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  p-16 
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urer  at  St.  Paul*s,  when  he,  too,  was  ousted  in  1662.  This  did 
not  silence  him,  for  he  speedily  became  one  of  the  most  noted  of 
Dissenting  preachers.  We  can  see  that  John  Wesley  had  reason  to 
write  feelingly  of: 

"The  famous  horrid  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  religion  was 
passed,  by  which  it  was  required  that  every  clergyman  should 
be  reordained,  if  he  had  not  before  received  episcopal  ord- 
ination; and  that  he  should  declare  his  assent  to  everything 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  In  consequence  of 
this  law,  above  2000  of  the  clergy  relinquished  their  cures 
in  one  day;  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  nation;  thus 
sacrificing  their  interest  to  their  religion"2 

When  we  come  to  Samuel  Wesley,  the  father  of  John,  we  find 
a most  loyal  High  Churchman,  and  a man  likely  to  leave  a definite 
imprint  upon  the  mind  of  his  son.  He  was  born  of  Dissenting  par- 
ents, and  was  educated  at  Dissenting  academies.  While  there,  he 
was  set  the  task  of  answering  some  attacks  mande  upon  Dissenters. 
In  the  course  of  this  he  became  convinced  that  the  Established 
Church  was  the  better.  Nothing  could  shake  his  decision  and: 

MHe  became  an  enthusiastic  Churchman  and  an  irreconcil- 
able antagonist  of  Dissent"3 

Samuel  cut  the  last  links  with  Dissent  by  going  to  Oxford.  Here 
he  saw  in  1687,  the  tyranny  of  James  II,  who  tried  to  force  the 
Fellows  of  Magdalen  College  to  accept  as  their  Master  a Roman 
Catholic,  of  doubtful  reputation.  Their  refusal  called  forth  the 
royal  wrath  in  threats  of  dire  punishment.  Young  Wesley  said 
that  it  convinced  him  that  James: 

“Was  a tyrant.  And  though  I was  not  inclined  to  take  an 
active  part  against  him,  I was  resolved  from  that  time  to 
give  him  no  kind  of  support M 4 

2.  John  Wesley. Concise  History  of  England. vol. III. P.265 

3.  John  Simon. John  Wesley  and  the  Religious  Societies,  p.48 

4.  Luke  Tyerman,  Life  and  Times  of  Samuel  Wesley,  p.90 
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This  behavior  of  the  Lord's  Anointed  must  have  been  a sever© 
trial  to  Samuel's  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Right,  and  he 
seems  to  have  decided  to  render  passive  obedience  only.  In  the 
next  year  he  was  able  to  contribute  a poem  to  a volume  in  honor 
of  the  birth  of  a Prince  of  Wales.  Oxford  had  been  ordered  to 
produce  such  a volume,  and  loyally,  ahe  did. 

Samuel  Wesley  was  the  first  to  write  a pamphlet  in  honor  of 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  after  the  Rebellion  of  1688. 

It  is  evident  that  he  was  no  Jacobite,  as  has  been  affirmed,  nor 
that  he  was  an  extreme  Tory.  His  Toryism  was  defined  by  his  son, 
who  said  that  his  father  was: 

"One  that  believes  God,  not  the  people,  to  be  the  origin 
of  all  civil  power" 5 

His  Churchmanship  a't  this  time  was  of  a moderate  nature.  He 
favored  the  policy  of  Comprehension  of  the  Low  Church  party.  The 
pamphlet  defending  the  Revolution,  which  he  had  dedicated  to 
Queen  Mary,  won  for  him,  at  her  request,  the  appointment  to  the 
living  of  Epworth.  The  close  connection  of  Church  and  State  at 
this  time  is  illustrated  by  the  fa.ct  that  previously  a political 
friend  of  Samuel  had  secured  for  him  the  living  of  South  Ormsby, 
and  had  tried  to  secure  for  him  a bishopric  in  Ireland. 

John  Wesley  recorded  an  interesting  example  of  the  strength 
of  his  father's  political  convictions: 

"The  year  before  King  William  died,  my  father  observed 
my  mother  did  not  say 'Amen'  to  the  prayer  for  the  King.  She 
said,  she  could  not,  for  she  did  not  believe  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  king,  He  vowed  he  would  never  cohabit  with  her 
till  she  did.  He  then  took  horse  and  rode  away,  nor  did 
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she  hear  anything  of  him  for  a twelvemonth,  He  then  came 
back  and  lived  with  her  as  before" .6 

Tyerman  discredits  this  anecdote,  on  the  basis  that  the  Wesleys 

had  lived  in  harmony  for  some  dozen  years  under  William.  Further 

refutation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Samuel  Wesley  was  home  with 

his  wife,  when  twins  were  born,  during  that  year. 

The  victory  of  Blenheim  in  1705  called  forth  from  Wesley  a 

poem,  which  so  pleased  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  that  a chaplaincy 

was  given  him.  The  same  poem  led  another  Lord  to  make  efforts 

7 

to  secure  for  Wesley  a Prebend.  But  as  he  became  involved  in 
strife  with  Dissenters  at  this  time,  both  preferments  were  lost. 

The  doughty  rector's  chief  venture  into  the  realm  of  poli- 
tics was  in  connection  with  the  Sacheverell  case  of  1710.  This 
turbulent  individual  had  delivered  a fiery  sermon  in  St.  Paul’s, 
in  November, the  preceeding  year.  He  was  a vehement  High  Church- 
man, and  had  upheld  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  and  had 
opposed  the  comprehension  of  the  Dissenters.  Brought  to  trial  by 
the  Whigs; 

"He  afterward  recited  a speech  for  himself,  which  from 
the  differences  found  between  it  and  his  sermons,  seems 
evidently  the  work  of  another  (Wesley  then  says  in  a 
footnote)  'It  was  wrote  by  the  Rector  of  Epworth,  in 
Lincolnsnire' "8 

Both  the  fact  that  he  was  interested  in  Sacheverell' s case  and 
the  content  of  the  defense,  indicate  that  Samuel  Wesley  was  by 
now  a Tory  High  Churchman,  and,  hence,  opposed  to  the  Dissenters 


6. Arminian  Magazine  . vol.VIII,  Nov. 1784,  p.606-7 

7.  John  Whitehead,  op.cit . .p.25 

8.  John  Wesley. Concise  History  of  England. vol. IV . p.75 
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j But  the  speech  was  an  able  one,  and  it  gained  fame  for  Lesley  in 
Lincolnshire.  The  High  Churchmen  there  chose  him  as  their  rep- 
resentative at  Convocation,  which  post  he  held  for  a period  of 
7 years.  His  constant  attitude  and  practice  in  things  political 
were  well  stated  by  his  son,  who,  in  1784,  defended  his  father 
against  a detractor,  one  Mr.  Badcock: 

"He  never  wrote,  much  less  published,  one  line  against 
the  King.  I speak  from  personal  knowledge,  having  often 
heard  him  say,' If  it  reflects  on  the  King,  it  is  none 
of  mine'.  His  constant  practice  may  be  learnt  from  those 
lines,  in  the  ♦Battle  of  the  Sexes1 

♦Forgive  the  voice  that  ueeful  fiction  sings, 

Not  impious  tales  of  deities  impure; 

Not  faults  of  breathless  queens, or  living  kings, 

In  open  treason,  or  in  veil  obscure’"  9 

l 

The  mother  of  John  Wesley  exerted  an  influence  upon  him  in 
political  as  well  as  religious  matters.  It  ie  recorded  that  at 


an  early  age  she  reviewed  all  of  the  arguments  for  Dissent,  and 
decided  to  accept  the  High  Church  view  as  having  the  stronger 


position.  She  was  frankly  a Jacobite, 


and  professed  that  doctrine 


so  central  to  Anglicanism,  the  Divine  Right  of  kings.  In  regard 


to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  she  wrote,  in  1709: 

"Whether  they  did  well,  in  driving  a prince  from  his  her- 
editary throne,  I leave  to  their  own  consciences  to  det- 
ermine; though  I cannot  tell  how  to  think  that  a king  of 
England  can  ever  be  accountable  to  his  subjects  for  any 
maladministration  or  abuse  of  his  powers;  but  as  he  de- 
rives his  power  from  God,  so  to  Him  only  munt  he  answer 
for  his  using  it"10 


With  such  parents,  was  it  any  wonder  that  John  Wesley  was  ever 


a staunch  Loyalist,  or  that  he  had  decided  opinions  upon  pol- 


itical matters?  Quite  naturally  and  easily  he  accepted  the 


9.  Works,  vol.VII,  p.414 

10.  Kirk. Mother  of  the  Wesleys  .(quoted  by  Tyerman. op, cit. ,p.252) 
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status  quo,  and  defended  it  with  all  hie  eloquence. 

Oxford  tended  to  strengthen  the  High  Church  and  Tory  prin- 
ciples which  Wesley  had  received  from  his  parents.  Her  loyalty 
to  the  king  had  been  expressed  in  the  famous  Declaration  of  1683, 
which  strengthened  the  position  of  Charles  II.  It  was  then  stated 
that  all  theories  setting  forth  that  civil  authority  derives 
from  the  people,  or  which  maintains  the  existence  of  either  a 
tacit  or  express  compact  between  the  king  and  his  subjects,  are 
both  false  and  impious. 

The  University  had  always  been  keenly  sensitive  to  agitat- 
ions in  the  body  politic.  She  had  never  been  neglected  by  the 
governing  forces,  especially  when  they  felt  the  need  of  support. 
It  was  Protestant,  having  been  strengthened  in  this  position  by 
the  ill-advised  attempts  of  James  II  at  control,  and  was  intense- 
ly loyal  to  the  Established  Church  in  all  of  its  aspects.  Once 
open  to  all,  Oxford  now  admitted  only  Church  of  England  students, 
and  as  Hurst  says: 

“Such  was  the  academic  strength  of  the  Churchmen 

that  a Free-thinker  or  a • Constitutioner’  could  scarce 
take  his  degree” 11 

Party  strife  was  rampant  in  Oxford  politics.  There  was  a 
Whig  minority,  but  it  had  to  keep  very  much  under  cover.  How- 
ever, it  was  united,  and  the  Tories  were  divided,  as  to  the 
succession  to  the  Crown.  Of  the  latter,  Godley  says: 

“They  respected  the  Act  of  Settlement;  they  

were  vowed  to  the  defense  of  the  English  Church;  as 
long,  therefore,  as  the  Pretender  remained  a Roman 


11. John  Fletcher  Hurst,  History  of  Methodism.  vol.I,  p.157 
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Catholic  no  Tory  could  be  a Jacobite,  consistently 

with  his  avowed  principled”  12 

Prejudice  entered  largely  into  the  feelinga  of  both  parties.  The 
Tory  took  his  stand  upon  High  Church  principles,  and  held  every- 
thing savoring  of  Puritanism  to  be  anathema.  The  Whig  suspected 
everything  which  tended  to  disturb  the  "recent  happy  settlement” 
in  Church  and  State.  Even  though  at  one  another's  throats,  both 
j could  be  loyal.  The  Tories  could  combine  outward  loyalty  for  the 
reigning  ruler  with  inward  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts. 

She  coming  of  the  Hanoverians  led  to  much  thought  at  Oxford, 
Political  discussions  crowded  out  all  other  work,  and  many  re- 
alized that  the  Stuart  cause  was  doomed.  Nevertheless,  in  this 
"home  of  lost  causes",  there  still  remained  much  Stuart  loyalty. 
For  their  part,  the  Whigs  saw  that  the  time  was  opportune  for 
political  reform.  In  1717,  a very  violent  Whig  pamphlet  called 
for  a visitation,  on  the  ground  that  the  Church  was  corrupt,  and 
that  the  fault  lay  with  the  Universities.  Those  learned  societ- 
ies, it  was  alleged,  were: 

"Cages  of  unclean  birds,  homes  of  Jacobitism,  and  of 
perjury  which  makes  Jacobitism  easy.  From  swearing  that 
you  have  attended  lectures  which  have  not  even  been  de- 
livered, it  is  only  a step  to  breaking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  your  lawful  king,  George  I"  13 

The  Tories  remained  in  the  ascendent,  for  their  forces 
were  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  lower  clergy  and  the  country 
squirearchy.  These  classes  represented  the  majority  of  English- 
men, in  regard  to  voting  power.  They  were  the  staunch  defenders 

12.  A. D.Godley.  Oxf ord~in  the  18th  Century  . p.222 

13.  ibid"  ( quoted)  p;203 
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of  High  Church  principles  and  of  the  diaine  right  ofi  kings.  Ox- 
ford was  closely  associated  with  both  classes,  and  was  then,  as 
for  a century  and  a half  afterwards,  governed  by  and  for  the 
Church.  So  the  atmosphere  of  the  University  remained  one  of 
loyalty  to  the  established  power,  whether  of  Church  or  State. 

As  such,  it  had  an  influence  upon  John  Wesley.  To  quote  Edwards: 

‘■When  Wesley  went  up  in  1720  he  found  a general 
attitude  to  politics  and  religion  which  in  nowise 
differed  from  his  ownM  14 

The  political  matrix  of  the  18th  century  was  a varied  one. 

15 

The  century  has  been  charged  with  stagnation  in  this  respect, 
and,  to  an  extent,  the  charge  is  true.  But  there  was  one  area 
of  very  remarkable  activity  in  England.  After  the  Revolution  of 
1688  there  was  a notable  extension  of  government  by  the  conflict 
of  political  parties.  Parliamentary  government  became  establish- 
ed in  the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
govern  without  the  annual  meeting  of  Parliament,  or  without 
ministers  who  commanded  the  support  of  both  Houses.  Both  parties 
had  united  to  bring  about  the  Revolution,  but  soon  afterwards 
the  lines  of  division  were  once  more  sharply  drawn.  The  matter 
of  succession  to  the  Throne  was  the  chief  divisive  factor. Tories 


held  to  the  return  of  the  Stuarts,  as  the  legitimate  line  of 

divine  right,  while  the  Whigs  favored  the  Protestant  Hanoverian 
16 


succession.  This  distinction  tended  to  fade  out  in  the  long 
Whig  ascendency  under  Walpole.  Both  groups  were  able  to  accept 
the  rule  of  Hanover.  The  more  accurate  names  of  Court  and 


14. Maldwyn  Edwards. John  Wesley  and  the  18th  Century. 

15.  R. G. Gettel , History  of  Political  Thought . 

16.  W. A. Dunning, A History  of  Pol: 


P.17 
p.244 
p.  371 
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Country  parties  came  to  be  applied  to  them.  Further  conflicts 
were  almost  solely  in  regard  to  places  of  preferment  or  for 
public  office. 

The  Whigs,  who  were  dominant  in  the  first  half  of  the  cent- 
ury, did  have  a definite  policy.  They  sought  to  set  up  a system 
of  government  whereby  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  by 
Parliament  should  be  supreme,  and  the  power  of  the  Monarch 
should  be  subject  to  definite  limitations.  As  Lecky  phrases  it: 

"The  substitution  of  a Parliamentary  title  for  divine 
right  as  the  basis  of  the  Throne,  and  the  assertion  of 
the  right  of  the  nation  to  depose  a dynasty  which  had 
transcended  the  limits  of  the  Constitution  were  the 
great  principles  for  which  the  Whigs  were  contending. "17 

This  policy  was,  on  the  whole,  in  the  ascendent  until  the  be- 
lated attempt  of  George  III  at  personal  rule. 

Wesley  traced  the  origin  of  the  parties  to  the  reign  of 
James  I.  That  monarch  attempted  to  extort  benevolences,  for 
which  he  had  ample  precedent, ( says  Wesley)  but  Commons  had 
grown  in  power.  As  a result: 

"These  attempts  of  the  Crown,  and  these  murmurings 
of  the  Commons,  continued  through  this  whole  reign, 
and  first  gave  rise  to  that  spirit  of  party,  which  has 
ever  since  subsisted  in  England;  the  one  for  preserving 
the  ancient  Constitution,  by  maintaining  the  prerog- 
ative of  the  king;  the  other  for  trying  an  experiment 
to  improve  it,  by  extending  the  liberties  of  the 
people"  18 

Perhaps  the  dominant  note  of  the  18th  century  was  its  hor- 
ror of  any  change.  Frequently,  this  has  been  pointed  out  in  the 
matter  of  religious  innovations,  the  dread  of  "enthusiasm", 
which  pervaded  all  classes.  Its  political  effects  had  been  seen 

17.  W.E. H. Lecky, History  of  England  in  the  18th  Century. vol . I , p . 2 

18.  John  Wesley,  Concise  History  of  England,  vol. Ill,  p.88 
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in  the  excesses  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  men  had  not  forgotten. 
Likewise,  as  Warner  points  out: 

"The  cry  of  'No  Popery'  had  assumed  the  proportions 
of  a holy  obsession,  uniting  all  classes  against  the 

potential  threat  to  English  liberties  the  merest 

suggestion  of  novelty,  change  or  the  violation  of 
existing  privileges  was  infused  with  the  force  of  a 
violent  taboo. "19 

The  18th  century  was  one  of  benevolent  despotisms.  It  had 
its  great  rulers  who  attempted  to  mold  the  clay  of  their  peoples 
Not  until  the  end  of  the  century  and  the  French  Revolution  was 
the  importance  of  great  peoples  placed  above  that  of  great  men. 
It  had  been,  not  France,  but  Louis  XIV;  not  Pnussia,  but  Fred- 
erick the  Great  and  not  Russia,  but  Catherine  II.  England  did 
not  feel  this  until  the  efforts  of  George  III  to  be  king  were 
put  into  operation. The  earlier  Georges  had  been  largely  subser- 
vient to  party  government,  which  had  been  full  of  abuses.  The 
Whig  ascendency  had  led  to  the  development  of  an  oligarchy  of 
powerful  families,  who  ruled  England  for  their  own  benefit. 
George  III  cajpe  to  the  throne  with  one  idea  in  mind,  that  he  was 
going  to  break  up  this  cabal  by  being  king  in  fact,  as  well  as 
in  name.  He  was  inspired  by  the  tenets  of  Bolingbroke' s Patriot 
King,  which  had  been  reinforced  by  constant  admonitions  from  his 
mother,  "George,  be  King!"  Leslie  Stephen  says  that  George  was; 

"The  last  representative  of  some  shadow  of  divine 
right"  20 

To  further  his  ends,  George  III  built  up  his  own  party, 
which  he  led  with  more  courage  than  wisdom.  He  was  monarch  in 

19.  W.J. Warner. The  Wesleyan  Movement  in  the  Industrial 
2 Revolution,  pp.9-10 
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one  of  the  Empire’s  most  trying  timed,  and  in  the  words  of  Ault: 

'•There  was  no  question  which  arose  in  the  first  forty 
years  of  his  reign  in  whieh  this  ignorant,  opinionated 
and  obstinate  soverign  was  not  in  the  wrong"2l 

There  was,  in  this  18th  century  conception  of  benevolent 

despotism, a curious  resemblance  to  the  methods  by  which  Wesley 

governed  his  Societies.  It  would  seem  that  such  was  his  ideal  of 

government. 

The  power  of  the  Peerage  was  never  higher  than  in  the  18th 
century.  The  great  nobles  were  almost  worshipped  as  a semi-diving 
order  of  supra-  mundane  beings.  Books  were  dedicated  to  them 
with  an  excess  of  servile  flattery,  an  attitude  which  was  all  tot> 
necessary,  if  the  writers  wished  to  earn  a living.  Their  patron- 
age was  eagerly  sought  by  those  in  all  walks  of  life.  They  stood 
opposed  to  George  III,  as  having  inherited  the  mantle  of  the 
revolutionary  prophets  of  1688.  They  were,  on  the  whole,  a 
thoroughly  unprincipled  and  selfish  clique,  as  they  clung  to 
power.  They  regarded  the  king  as  a mere  figurehead  and  a bit 
of  State  ceremonial. 

The  central  authority  in  London  had  little  or  no  control 
over  local  magistrates.  The  country  gentlemen,  who  were  the  mag- 
istrates, ruled  as  they  pleased,  whether  in  matters  of  justice 

or  of  administration.  Even  so,  their  rule  was  that  of  represen- 

22 

tatives  rather  than  of  masters.  They  were  neighbors  to  those 

under  them,  and  the  process  of  justice  was,  with  them,  one  of 

opinion  as  much  as  of  law. There  was  everywhere  prevalent  the 

free  touch  of  individuality,  which  was  the  English  way.  This 

£l.  W.O. Ault. The  American  Constitution  and  the  Liberal  Movement 
p.  6 


.John  Wesley's  Place  in  History. p.39 
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rule  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  was  not  calculated  to  promote 
novelty  or  freedom  of  movement.  Rather  was  it  connected  with 
the  defense  of  traditional  privileges,  and  with  the  promotion 
of  local  isolation. 

There  was  little  or  no  opportunity  for  the  poor.  They  seem- 
ed irrevocably  to  be  bound  to  their  sorry  lot.  The  national  pol- 
icy of  poor  relief  tended  to  aggravate  their  condition.  All 
forces  seemed  to  have  combined  to  oppress  the  poor. 

The  only  organized  class  was  the  property  holders.  They 
were  already  in  possession  of  authority  through  their  right  to 
the  ballot.  Naturally,  all  governmental  policy  was  dictated  by 
the  interests  of  these  propertied  ones.  Equally  true  was  it  that 
all  initiative  came  from  them.  The  poor,  who  had  nothing,  were 
but  mute  dependents  upon  those  who  had,  upon  what  these  mighty 
ones  might  condescend  to  do  for  them.  To  quote  Warner; 

"Political  power  followed  economic  power,  and  the 
concentration  of  economic  power  left  a large  and 
important  class  voiceless  in  the  control  of  their 
own  live s." 23 

The  injustice  of  all  this  did  not  go  unrecognized,  and  there 
were  voices  raised  against  such  a state  of  affairs.  These  pro- 
tests will  be  noticed  presently. 

The  situation  in  the  Church  of  England,  as  to  spiritual 
vitality  and  morale  has  been  too  frequently  elaborated  to  requir 
attention  here.  But  a few  words  must  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
relations  between  the  Church  and  the  State.  They  were  very  clos 
and  mutually  affected  one  another,  not  always  to  the  good  of  the 

23.*  7/. J. Warner,  op.cit.  .p.9 
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Ohurch,  or  for  the  promotion  of  its  spiritual  influence: 

MPolitical  considerations  dominated  ecclesiastic 
patronage  and  behavior;  and  while  the  Church  became 
more  and  more  political,  the  State  became  less  and 
less  religious.  Episcopal  politicians  forgot  their 
fervour  in  the  presence  of  the  cultured  sceptics  of 
the  Court,  and  learnt  the  mundane  lessons  of  corruption 
and  veniality  from  the  place  hunters  of  Parliament” . 24 

Ecclesiastic  controversies  had  a way  of  shifting  over  into  par- 
tisan politics.  The  popular  furore  raised  by  the  Sacheverell 
trial  is  a case  in  point,  as  are  the  case  of  the  Non-Jurors  arid 
the  Bangorian  controversy. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Church  of  England  was  estab- 
lished by  law,  and  that  all  who  would  not  subscribe  to  it  were 
subject  to  all  the  disabilities  whiwh  were  meted  out  to  Dissent- 
ers. The  Restoration  of  1660  had  brought  with  it  a code  of  per- 
secution, the  famous  trilogy,  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  the  Conventk- 
icle  Act  and  the  5-Mile  Act.  While  the  enforcement  of  these  fe- 
rocious Acts  was  largely  in  abeyance,  yet  they  remained  on  the 
Statute  books,  from  whence  they  might  rise  at  any  time. 

Even  more  ferocious  were  the  laws  against  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics. The  Act  of  Settlement  provided  that  every  succeeding 
Monarch  should  be  a member  of  the  Established  Church.  The  feeling 
against  Rome  was  very  strong  all  during  the  century.  Not  only 
was  the  nation  resolved  never  again  to  have  a Romanist  ruler, 
butjevery  Papist  in  the  land  must  be  rendered  impotent.  Part  of 
this  fear  of  Rome  was  justified,  but  the  greater  part  was  base- 
less. Such  danger  as  there  was  lay  in  that  Romanism  was  more 


24.  Cambridge  Modern  History  . vol.VI,  p.78 
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than  a religion,  as  Plummer  points  out; 

"It  is  a highly  organized  system  of  vast  reach  and 
immense  power,  cutting  across  all  national  aspirations. 

It  is  antagonistic  to  all  patriotism  that  is  not 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  See  of  Rome" .25 

This  influence  was  often  baleful  in  that  age,  so  it  was  no  won- 

i 

der  that  otherwise  sane  statesmen  yielded  to  the  popular  clamor 
and  supported  the  policy  of  persecution.  Some  of  the  savage  laws 
came  down  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  they  were  made  more 
severe  under  William  III  and  Anne.  Like  the  Acts  against  the 
Dissenters  they  were  often  allowed  to  lie  quiescent,  but  they 
might  always  be  enforced  in  a crisis.  Romanists  in  Ireland  founcj 
little  peace,  especially  under  the  Hanoverians,  and  before  the 
fears  of  a Jacobite  invasion  had  died  out.  There  was  no  legal 
toleration  possible  for  Catholics,  although  in  practice,  they 
were  allowed  a good  deal  of  religious  liberty.  The  prejudice 
against  them  had  pervaded  all  classes  of  Churchmen,  Dissenters, 
infidels  and  all  political  parties.  Not  even  the  Protestant 
Jacobites,  such  as  the  Non-Jurors,  showed  any  love  for  them. 

There  was,  in  the  Church  of  England  of  the  18th  century, 
some  remains  of  the  theory  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings.  It 
flared  up  in  periodic  outbursts  and  found,  as  we  have  said,  its 
last  exponent  on  the  throne  in  Georgelll.  It  was  a theory  of 
long  standing  and  according  to  Figgis,  consisted  of  four 
essential  elements: 

1.  Monarchy  is  a divinely  ordered  institution. 

2.  Hereditary  right  is  indefeasible,  and  is  not 
abrogated  by  any  usurpation. 

£5.  A. Plummer. The  Church  of  England  in  the  18th  Century ,p. 51 
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3.  Kings  are  accountable  to  God  alone. 

4. Non-resis tance  and  passive  obedience  are  en- 
joined by  God.  Resistance  is  a damning  sin.  26 

Such  was  the  doctrine  as  it  lived  oxi  through  the  aged,  afte 
having  arisen  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Pope  to  univer- 
sal dominion  on  earth.  In  effect,  it  was  really  a deed  letter  in 
England  after  the  Revolution  and  the  Act  of  Settlement.  This  re- 
sult was  not  immediate,  for  such  an  old  theory  could  not  die  all 
at  once.  Its  supporters  rallied,  either  openly  or  covertly,  to 
the  side  of  the  Pretender.  When  that  hope  failed,  the  conception 
was  enlarged  to  include  the  divine  authority  of  all  types  of 
government.  Figgis  makes  the  point  that: 

"The  most  important  elements  in  the  theory  of  Divine 
Right  are  the  conception  of  Sovereignty  and  of  Non- 

resistance  to  the  Sovereign, whether 'King  or  Parliament" .27 

The  doctrine  had  played  its  part  as  one  of  transition.  It  flour- 
ished in  an  era  when  politics  required  a theological  justificat- 
ion, and  became  extinct  when  the  need  was  no  longer  felt.  In  the 
period  of  the  Restoration  it  was  one  of  the  leading  doctrines  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  Lecky  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that: 

"It  occupied  a more  prominent  place  in  the  preaching 
and  the  literature  of  the  Anglican  Church  than  any  other 
tenet  in  the  whole  compass  of  theology". 28 

The  idea  of  passive  obedience  bulked  so  large  in  the  eyes 
of  Churchmen,  because  politics  were  seen  as  a braneh  of  theology 
So  when  they  contended  for  the  State,  they  were  in  reality  de- 
fending the  Church.  At  that  time, ( 17th  century)  all  theories  of 


26.  J.N. Figgis . The  Theory  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings. pp. 5-6 

27.  ibid.  p.237 

28.  W.E.H. Lecky, 


QP.cit. 


vol.I,  p.9 
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politics  had  either  a religious  basis,  or  were  framed  with  the 
practical  object  of  defending  the  true  faith.  The  chief  truth 
of  the  theory  of  obedience  lay  in  the  assertion  that  government 
could  best  perform  its  function  when  obedience  was  rendered  by 
all  of  the  governed,  and  that  laws  were  vain  without  loyalty. 

For  these  reasons,  all  resistance  was  damnable.  Government  of 
any  kind  was  held  to  be  better  than  anarchy.  Even  tyranny  was 
more  endurable  than  disorder.  This  belief,  Figgis  contends,  is 
ingrained  in  the  English  nation  even  to  the  present  time.  29 

There  was  a further  reason  for  the  teaching  of  Non-resist- 
ance by  the  Church.  Resistance  was  a cardinal  tenet  of  the  Jesuits 
so  the  opposite  came  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  Church  depended  upon  the  Monarchy  foi 
its  existence,  and  if  the  Monarchy  should  be  overthrown,  there 
was  little  hope  for  the  Chureh.  As  Laski  points  out; 

’’When  they  (Churchmen)  urge  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State,  their  thesis  is  in  truth  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Church;  and  that  means  the  triumph  of  men  who  looked 
with  contemptuous  eyes  upon  the  Nonconformists  of 
every  sect.  The  Church  of  England  taught  Non-resist- 
ance as  the  condition  of  its  own  survival” . 30 

Dissenters  were  believed  to  teach  and  practice  resistance  as 
much  as  the  Jesuits.  Both  groups  held  that  under  certain  cond- 
itions a nation  may  resist  and  even  depose  its  sovereign. Because 
the  Dissenters  would  permit  their  members  to  resist  the  govern- 
ment for  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth,  they  were  held  to  be 
simply  Papists  in  disguise.  This  belief  strengthened  the  idea 
of  non-resistance  in  the  Church,  in  opposition  to  the  Dissenters 


29.  J.N. Figgis,  op. cit . p.263 

30.  H. Laski. History  of  Political  Thought  . p.84 
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Along  with  this  thought  of  non-resistance  went  the  idea 
that  the  clergy  should  keep  out  of  politics.  It  was  felt  that  b 
cause  a man  was  a ruler  in  the  Church,  it  did  not  follow  that  he 
was  gifted  in  political  matters.  The  majority  of  the  clergy 
would  be  no  more  capable  in  matters  of  State  than  the  average 
man,  and  hence, it  would  be  dangerous  to  trust  them  with  national 
affairs.  In  plain  terms: 

"The  Clergy  should  not  meddle  with  politics ".31 
The  whole  question  of  Divine  Right  was  very  much  in  the 
forefront  of  men’s  thinking  during  the  early  years  of  the  cent- 
ury. The  Bangorian  Controversy  illustrates  this  fact.  On  March 
31,1717,  Benjamin  Hoadley,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  preached  a sermon 
before  the  King,  in  which  he  attacked,  among  other  things,  the 
divine  right  of  kings  and  bishops.  He  had  been  in  trouble  before 
on  the  same  score,  but  this  sermon  provoked  a veritable  tempest 
of  refuting  pamphlets.  The  whole  controversy  was  pointless,  and 
later  observers  found  it  difficult  to  extract  the  debated  issues 
from  the  voluminous  literature. 

The  typical  parson  of  the  18th  century  was  totally  devoid 
of  vocational  consciousness.  His  benefice  was  an  estate,  call- 
ing for  certain  duties.  His  most  keenly  felt  obligation  was  that 

of  loyalty  to  the  Church  and  to  the  State.  He  had  an  honest  hat- 

32 
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red  of  Dissent.  The  long  ministry  of  Walpole  did  much  to  fasten 
this  spirit  of  indifference  upon  the  clergy.  His  one  aim  was  to 
keep  things  quiet,  by  using  his  influence  to  calm  all  opposition 

31.  J.N.FiggiB,  op. c it. .P.211 

32.  Katherine  MacArthur. The  Economic  Ethics  of  John  Wesley. p. 19 
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tothe  Uhurch  both  from  within  and  from  without.  He  also,  furth-i 

ered  the  notion  that  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  Establish- 

ment  in  order  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the  vulgar.  Both  he  and 
33 

Bolingbroke  held  such  views  in  public,  while  in  private  they  were 
sceptics  and  scoffers  at  all  religion.  They  were  typical  of  the 
governing  classes  in  this  respect.  Naturally,  nothing  could  have 
been  worse  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church. 

In  the  18th  century  there  were  three  main  problems  of  pol- 
itical  philosophy,  with  three  principal  schools  of  thinkers, 
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relative  to  each  of  them.  They  were,  as  Edwards  says: 

"The  State  of  Nature,  the  transference  to  Political 
Society  by  means  of  the  original  contract,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  such  a society.  For  convenience,  one 
may  group  political  thinkers  into  three  great  schools, 
each  offering  its  own  interpretation  of  the  three 
problems.  They  were  the  schools  of  Hobbes,  Locke,  and 
Rousseau"  34 

None  of  these  was  peculiar  to  the  time  of  Wesley,  in  the  sense 
of  having  originated  then.  They  were  old  theories,  which  were 
once  more  in  the  focus  of  attention. 


The  idea  of  a state  of  nature  anterior  to  the  appearance  of 
social  or  political  life  was  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  pol- 
itical philosophers.  It  was  usually  presented  in  a historical 
aspect,  a condition  which  had  once  existed. 

In  the  opinion  of  Thomas  Hobbes  (1588-1679),  men  were  by 
nature  approximately  equal,  none  being  so  strong  that  he  was  abovfe 
fear  and  none  being  so  weak  that  he  was  not  dangerous.  The  only 
basis  of  action  among  primitive  men  was: 

"A  perpetual  and  restless  desire  of  power,  that 
ceaseth  only  in  death"  ( Leviathan, ch. XI ) 35 


33.  Cambridge  Modern  History,  vol.VI,  p. 77 

24.  Lialdwyn  Edwards,  op.cit.Tp.3l 
35.  W. A. Dunning,  op.cit. , p.268 
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This  desire  determined  the  natural  relation  which  existed  be- 
tween individuals,  which  were  those  of  competition,  distnust, 
and  love  of  glory.  It  was  a state  of  anarchy  and  violence  with 
the  hand  of  each  against  all.  To  quote  Gettel: 

’’The  life  of  man  was  ’solitary,  poor,  nasty,  brutish, 
short,'  and  ideas  of  right  and  justice  were  unknown. "36 

Hobbes  had  formulated  this  theory  in  order  to  justify  and  to 
render  acceptable  the  binding  of  subjects  under  a despotic  sov- 
ereign. With  all  of  its  abuses,  men  would  feel  that  such  a system 
was  far  preferable  to  a warring  state  of  nature. 

Sir  Robert  Filmer  formulated  an  anti-republican  system  of 
political  thought,  even  as  did  Hobbes.  But  he  had  disagreed  upon 
certain  points,  chiefly  that  of  the  natural  equality  of  men.  The 
only  logical  conclusion  from  this  premise  was,  in  his  opinion, 
helpless  anarchy.  No  warrant  could  be  found,  on  that  basis: 

MFor  any  political  system  less  comprehensive  than 
that  of  the  whole  earth,  consented  to  by  every  individ- 
ual — man,  woman,  and  child,  — of  every  generation 
of  the  total  population”  37 

Hobbes'  idea  had  its  day  under  Charles  II,  but  had  lost 
some  of  its  popularity  after  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Men  had 
come  to  feel  secure  and  were  dominated  by  a cheery  optimism, such 
as  Pope  expressed  in  the  Essay  on  Man. "Whatever  is,  is  right". 

In  harmony  with  this,  John  Locke, ( 1632-1704) , the  apologist  ofl 
the  Revolution,  pictured  the  original  state  of  nature  as  one  in 
which  peace  and  reason  had  prevailed.  It  was  a pre-political, 
but  not  a pre-social  condition.  Men  were  not  lawless,  but  lived 

36.  R.G. Gettel,  op.  cit'.  .p'.219 

37.  W. A. Dunning,  op. cit. . p.257 
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under  the  natural  law.  This  wae  a body  of  rules  determined  by 
reason,  fo±  the  guidance  of  men  in  their  natural  state.  Under  it 
all  men  were  equal  and  possessed  equal  natural  rights.  These 
Locke  defined  as: 

"The  rights  to  life,  liberty  and  property"  38 
Liberty  was  conceived  to  be  an  exemption  from  all  rules  except 
the  rules  of  nature.  The  enforcement  of  these  precepts  was  in 
the  hands  of  each  individual,  which  led  to  a variety  in  manner 
and  method.  Too  much  opportunity  was  left  for  the  assertion  of 
authority  by  the  unscrupulous  for  this  to  be  an  ideal  state  of 
life.  It  was  really  an  intolerable  condition,  and  there  was  need 
for  a known  rule  whereby  individual  rights  could  be  protected. 

It  remained  for  Jean  Rousseau  (1712-1778),  to  bring  the 
theory  to  its  highest  point.  In  this  well-worn  idea  he  found  the 
ideal  state  of  society,  one  vastly  preferable  to  the  social  or 

civil  state,  and  for  which  it  furnished  a standard  of  comparison! 

39 

Man  was  conceived  as  a solitary  savage,  leading  the  happy,  care- 
free life  of  the  brute.  In  this  state  he  lived  in  perfect  happ- 
iness. Man  was  independent,  contented  and  self-sufficing.  He 
neither  cowered  in  fear  nor  stalked  as  an  aggressive  warrior.  It 
was  a state  of  peace  and  equality,  but  it  came  to  an  end  when 
man  invented  new  tools  and  methods  of  living.  With  the  appearance 
of  fixed  homes,  family  and  property,  the  idyllic  situation  passed 
away.  All  of  this  led  to  strife  between  rich  and  poor.  Rousseau 
evidently  had  great  sympathy  for  his  bon  sauvage  . and  felt 
sorrow  because  man  emerged  from  that  happy  state.  With  all  of 

38.  R. G. Oettel,  op, ci t. .p.225 

39.  W. A. Dunning. Political  Theories. Rousseau  to  Spencer. p.8 
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his  admiration  for  the  primitive  life,  it  was  probable  that 

Rousseau  thought  of  it  as  a philosophical  ideal  rather  than  a 

/ 

historical  reality.  This  came  out  most  clearly  in  his  Emile, 
where  he  pleaded  for  "Back  to  nature"  methods  in  education.  It 
was  to  be  made  the  rule  for  men  in  political  society;  not  that 
society  was  to  be  destroyed  and  the  savage  state  resumed. 

Political  theorists  sought  by  the  contract  theory  to  explaih 
the  ultimate  basis  of  the  state.  It  had  usually  been  so  formulatf- 
ed  as  to  explain  the  rise  of  an  ageeement  between  ruler  and 
people, — the  governmental  contract.  Hobbes  set  forth  the  classi^ 
exposition  of  the  social  contract,  — the  agreement  through  a 
people  was  created.  By  this,  as  well  as  by  his  theory  of  the 
state  of  nature,  he  sought  to  justify  an  absolute  govemment.lt 
was  formed  whem  men  of  their  own  impulse  united,  for  th«ir  own 
preservation,  and  in  order  to  escape  the  horrors  of  the  natural 
condition  of  war.  A common  power  was  set  up,  that  could  at  the 
same  time  protect  and  restrain  each  individual.  A single  will 
was  established  to  replace  the  multitude  of  wills  pseviously 
active.  In  its  establishment,  each  individual  said,  in  effect, 
to  every  other  one: 

"I  authorize,  and  give  up  my  right  of  governing  myself 
to,  this  man  or  this  assembly  of  men,  on  this  condition, 
that  thou  give  up  thy  right  to  him  and  authorize  all 
his  actions  in  like  manner, "40 

The  state  now  had  the  natural  rights  of  the  individual,  and  its 
might  was  the  totality  of  the  powers  of  those  who  had  instituted 
it.  The  parties  to  the  contract  were  individual,  natural  men, 
the  soverign  being  not  a party  to  it,  as  he  was  called  into 
-_4Q.  Leviathan. part  S.Ch. XVIII;  quoted  byLlt^-Stephen.  op.cit.T 


vol.II,  p. 190 
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being  by  the  contract.  All  had  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the 
majority,  and  hence, there  was  no  basis  for  resistance  by  a min- 
ority. All  power  rested  upon  the  original  consent  of  the  govern- 
ed, which  Hobbes  extended  even  to  dominion  of  parents  over  chil^ 
dren  and  despots  over  slaves.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Filmer 
felt  Hobbes'  system  to  be  the  weakest.  He  could  have  avoided, 
thought  Filmer,  all  the  clumsy  paraphernalia  of  the  social  con- 
tract, if  he  had  omitted  his  assumption  of  original  equality. 

Locke  held  that  the  social  contract  came  into  being  as 
man' 8 device  for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  his  property* 
— his  life,  liberty  and  estate, — from  dangers  both  within  and 
without  the  community.  To  this  end,  individuals  gave  up  their 
personal  right  to  interpret  and  to  administer  the  law  of  nature, 
while  retaining  the  rest  of  their  natural  rights..  In  this  it 
differed  from  the  conception  of  Hobbes, where  the  rights  were 
surrendered  to  the  common  power: 

"The  contract  was  thus  specific  and  limited  — the 
power  given  up  was  not  vested  in  a single  man  or 
organization,  but  in  the  community  as  a whole.”41 

i 

The  only  functions  of  the  power  thus  created  was  to  determine 
what  were  offences  against  the  law  of  nature  and  to  punish 
violations  of  that  law. Majority  rule  was,  of  necessity,  a cor- 
ollary of  such  a contract,  as  was  the  right  of  the  commonwealth 
to  draft  the  aid  of  citizens  in  carrying  out  its  decisions.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  state  of  nature,  Locke  held  that  the  form- 
ation of  civil  contracts  were  historical  facts.  The  consent 

41.  R.  G.  Gettel,  op. cit . , p.225 
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of  the  individual  to  membership  in  the  political  community 
might  have  been  either  expressed  or  tacit.  Tacit  consent  was 
given  by  remaining  in  the  community  or  by  holding  property  in 
it.  While  Locke  did  nd>t  originate  the  idea  of  a contract,  he 
gave  to  it  clarity  of  definition  as  well  as  set  up  its  limits. 

While  Rousseau  held  up  the  ideal  of  a state  of  nature,  he 
admitted  that  even  though  society  and  government  were  deplorable 
they  were  also  inevitable.  He  sought  to  learn  why: 

"Man  is  born  free  and  everywhere  he  is  in  chaind. 

One  who  believes  himself  the  master  of  the  rest  is 
only  more  of  a slave  than  they" . 42 

The  liberty  and  equality  of  the  state  of  nature  appeared  to  be 

absent  in  the  civil  state.  He  went  about  to  prove  that  they  werq 

still  present,  and  this  he  justified  by  the  social  contract.  He 

found  the  formula  for  this  to  be: 

"Each  of  us  places  in  common  his  person  and  his  whole 
power  under  the  supreme  direction  of  the  general  will, 
and  we  further  receive  as  a body  each  member  as  an  in- 
dividual part  of  the  whole". 45 

He  developed  his  theory  by  using  the  substance  of  Locke  in  the 
method  of  Hobbes.  It  resulted  in  a public  person, — a body  pol- 
itic. He  found  the  fullest  liberty  in  complete  submergence  of 
the  individual  in  the  state.  It  was  often  his  method,  as  here, 
the  stand  for  each  of  two  logical  inconsistencies.  Thus  his 
theory  of  the  social  contract  was  confusing,  and  added  little 
to  the  subject. 

The  conception  of  sovereignty  held  by  these  various  thinkers 
grew  out  of  their  ideas  on  the  social  contract.  In  the  case  of 


■42.  W.  A.  Dunning,  History  of  Political  Theories,  p.  16 
43.  L. Stephen,  op.cit.  vol.II,  p.191 
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Hobbes,  no  writer  has  taken  a more  extreme  view  of  the  absolute 
nature  of  sovereignty. Hie  Leviathan  was  the  apologia  for  des- 
potic power.  Every  act  of  disobedience  by  a subject  was  unjust, 
no  matter  what  grounds  there  were  for  it.  Not  even  a breach  of 
the  original  pact  by  the  monarch  was  sufficient  excuse  for 
violation  by  the  subject. Nor  could  a minority  offer  resistance, 
on  the  grounds  that  they  did  not  help  choose  the  sovereign.  The 
rights  of  the  ruler  included  control  of  the  expression  of  doct- 
rines and  opinions;  unrestricted  power  over  property,  of  judic- 
ature and  the  sole  right  to  appoint  all  lesser  authorities.  The$ 
were  the  essentials  of  a sovereign, the  only  alternative  to  which 
was  the  misery  of  the  state  of  nature.  The  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject under  his  ruler  was  summed  up  under  two  categories: 

"First,  whatever  the  sovereign, that  is,  the  law  of 
the  land,  has  not  forbidden;  and,  secbnd,  what  cannot, 
by  the  nature  of  the  original  pact,  be  given  up. "44. 

The  form  taken  by  the  ruler  could  be  monarchic,  democratic, 
or  aristocratic,  according  to  whether  authority  was  vested  in 
one,  the  many  or  the  few.  A mixed  form  was,  to  Hobbes,  unthink- 
able. The  authority  of  any  of  these  forms  was  equally  extensive, 
though  he  favored  the  monarchic  type.  All  law  derived  its  val- 
idity from  the  sovereign,  his  formal  judgement  being  the  law  of 
God,  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  law  of  nations.  In  Hobbes'  word^ 

"Law,  properly,  is  the  word  of  him  that  by  right 
hath  command  over  others". 45 

Unrestricted  power  had  no  place  in  Locke's  conception  of 
the  sovereign  or  supreme  authority  in  the  state.  He  did  not  use 


44.  W. A. Dunning, 

45.  W. A. Dunning, 


ibid. , P.387 

ibid. .p.293 
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the  term,  and  stated  that: 

"Absolute  arbitrary  power,  or  governing  without 
settled  standing  laws,  can  neither  of  them  consist 
with  the  ends  of  society  and  government".  46 

He  appeared  to  assume  that  the  rule  of  an  absolute  sovereign  was 
necessarily  a rule  without  law,  which  Hobbes  would  have  denied. 
Locke’s  idea  was  that  the  legislature  should  exercise  sovereignty. 
Everything  hinged  upon  the  popular  will  and  consent.  The  "com- 
munity" was  regarded  as  the  supreme  power,  which  underlay  the 
active  government,  and  was  called  into  action  only  when  the  lat- 
ter was  dissolved.  This  action  could  take  place  when  the  govern- 
ment, that  is,  the  legislature,  was  unfaithful  to  its  trust. 
Obvious  injustice  was  the  signal  for  organized  resistance  of  the 
civil  authority  by  the  majority  of  the  people.  It  was  this  right 
of  revolution  which  became  one  of  the  most  influential  parts  of 
the  teaching  of  Locke.  He  was  willing  to  have  a king,  but  only 
if  he  were  divested  of  his  lawmaking  power  and  was  supported  by 
popular  consent.  He  must  always  be  subordinate  to  the  legislature. 

Legislation  was  the  fundamental  function  of  government,  for 
life,  liberty  and  property  needed  to  be  made  secure,  else  the 
civilized  state  was  no  advance  over  that  of  nature.  This  end 
could  be  attained  by  providing  a standard  interpretation  of  the 
law  of  nature,  by  setting  up  an  impartial  authority  to  apply 
this  interpretation,  and  by  providing  for  the  use  of  the  force 
of  the  community  in  executing  the  judgements  of  this  authority. 
Secbndary  to  this  legislative  phase  of  government,  but  very  in- 
dispensable, was  the  executive  branch,  which  enforced  by 
46.  W. A. Dunning,  ibid. .p.555 
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penalties  the  prescriptions  embodied  in  the  laws.  These  two 
phases  were  kept  separate,  and  were  reposed  in  different  organs. 
Always  the  body  politic,  as  constituted  by  the  social  pact,  was 
regarded  as  the  only  entity  to  which  the  term  ” state"  or  common- 
wealth, as  distinct  from  government,  can  be  applied.  It  was  this 
separation  which  permitted  society  to  remain  intact,  while  the 
government  was  dissolved,  as  takes  place  when  the  people  exercise 
ed  their  right  of  resistance  against  an  unjust  government.  So 
the  form  of  soverignty  advocated  by  Locke  was  that  of  a limited 
Monarchy. 

Rousseau  attempted  to  combine  the  absolutist  doctrine  of 
Hobbes  with  the  liberal  notions  of  Locke.  Like  Locke,  he  found 
in  the  social  contract  the  key  to  the  question  of  sovereign  power. 
The  body  politic  thus  created  was  the  only  conceivable  possessor 
of  supreme  power.  The  social  or  group  will  resulted  from  the  mer^ 
ging  of  all  individual  wills.  They  were  all  motivated  by  self- 
interest,  but  at  some  point  they  all  desire  the  same  thing,  and 
this  common  interest  made  possible  the  state.  Accordingly: 

HThe  general  will  is  but  the  expression  of  what  the 
common  interest  requires.  The  two  ideas  are  inseparable 
in  thought  and  in  fact. "47 

He  held  that  sovereignty, so  based,  was  inalienable,  indivisible, 
and  inerrant;  conceptions  which  he  defended  with  much  warmth. 
Formally,  he  held  that  there  were  no  limits  to  sovereignty, al- 
though substantially,  there  were  very  real  ones,  inherent  in  its 
nature;  chiefly,  the  necessity  of  justice  for  all.  A law  was  a 
resolution  of  the  whole  people,  for  the  whole  people,  in  regard 
47.  W. A. Dunning,  Political  -Theories , Rousseau  to  Spencer. p. 23 
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to  a matter  that  concern  all. 

Government  and  the  state  or  monarch  were  conceived  to  be 
distinct  and  separate.  The  former  was  simply  the  individual  or 
group  of  individuals  designated  by  the  latter  to  put  into  ex- 
ecution the  soverign  will.  Hence,  Rousseau  held  government  to 
denote  the  executive  power.  This  power  was  wholly  provisional 
and  may,  at  any  time,  be  modified  or  withdrawn  by  the  primary 
assembly.  The  form  of  government  might  be  a monarchy,  a democ- 
racy, an  aristocracy,  or  mixed.  He  did  not  endorse  any  one  for 
all  conditions,  and  held  that  the  census  was  sin  infallible  test 
of  the  fitness  of  the  form  adopted.  An  increase  of  population 
indicated  a wise  choice  and  vice  versa.  He  contended,  however, 
that  all  forms  originated  in  democracy.  The  will  of  the  majority 
was  the  general  will,  which  must  be  expressed  by  the  people  as 
a whole,  and  not  through  their  elected  representatives.  Govern- 
ment by  representatives  was  merely  a form  of  slavery.  The  sover- 
eign body  of  the  people  had  to  assemble  from  time  to  time  to 
renew  the  social  contract,  and  while  it  was  in  session,  govern- 
ment was,  for  the  time,  abrogated.  This  could  never  be  done  by 
representatives;  for  however  large  the  body  of  people,  each 

citizen  must  be  allowed  to  participate  to  the  fullest  extent  in 

48 

the  supreme  function  of  lawmaking. 

The  theories  just  discussed  did  not  fully  cover  the  ground 
of  political  speculation  in  the  18th  century,  but  they  indicated 
the  main  streams.  Dissent  from  them,  notably  on  the  idea  of  the 
social  contract,  was  to  be  found.  David  Hume  (1711-1776),  in 
48.  W. A. Dunning,  ibid. P.38 
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particular,  attacked  tills  theory,  mainly  on  th®  ground  that  it 


had  no  basis  in  historical  fact.  Hume  largely  destroyed  the 

philosophic  bases  of  the  teaching  of  Locke,  even  while  the  latte 

was  being  most  influential  in  the  actual  development  of  govern- 

49 


r 


mental  institutions. 

The  Liberal  Movement , which  came  into  being  in  this  period, 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  background  of  Wesley's  political 
thought.  The  era  was  one  of  great  economic  change.  Mills  replac- 
ed agriculture,  leading  to  much  squalor  and  misery.  There  was  a 
change  from  a regulated  world  to  one  of  "freedom"  in  business 
and  government.  "Individualism"  was  the  watchword.  It  was  a 
common  trait  of  the  great  transitions  of  the  century  that  they 
were  brought  about  by  a determined  minority.  This  was  true  of 
religious,  social,  political  and  industrial  changes  alike.  These 
minorities  were: 

"Pessimistic  as  to  the  past  and  present  and  optimistic 
as  to  the  future.  Hence,  they  had  no  hesitation  in  apply- 
ing unsparing  criticism  to  existing  conditions,  or  in 
constructing  ideal  plans  for  future  ages. "50 

Our  chief  interest  is  in  the  political  changes.  They  were  chief- 
ly concerned  with  removal  of  abuses  in  government,  and  with  giv- 
ing the  people  a larger  share  of  power.  The  century  opened  with 
the  settled  conviction  that  the  individual  was  unfit  to  share  in 
government,  and  that  all  claim  to  a political  voice  rested  on 
the  basis  of  property.  Revolt  against  these  assumptions  soon 
came,  and  at  the  close  of  the  century,  both  had  been  seriously 
challenged  upon  the  basis  of  moral  right  and  social  experience. 

49.  R. G.Gettel,  op. cit. .p.248 

50.  Cambridge  Modern  History.  vol.VI,  p.86 
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The  political  state  of  England  was  evidently  corrupt,  and 
men  soon  lifted  their  voices  in  protest.  Politics  were  a vast 
network  of  intrigue  and  of  a selfish  scramble  for  position.  As 
Edwards  says: 

"The  country  was  placed  secondary  to  Party,  and 
Party  itself  made  subservient  to  the  interests  of 

the  individual  certain  reforms,  local,  executive, 

and  above  all,  legislative,  were  greatly  needed"  51 

The  long-delayed  Parliamentary  reforms  were  the  chief  stimuli 
to  the  political  and  social  unrest.  The  common  people  and  their 
representatives  were  restive  under  the  oppression  by  the  aris- 
tocracy in  power.  Led  by  radicals,  they  became  articulate  by  the 
close  of  the  Seven  Year's  War.  The  movement  was  known  as  Radicalr 
isra,  because  the  leaders  wanted  to  go  to  the  root  of  things, 
and  as  well  stated  by  Ault: 

"The  root  of  the  matter  was  that  Parliament  as  a repre- 
sentative body  was  a perfect  farce  The  English 

Radicals  of  the  18th  century  began  to  demand  equal 
representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament,  annual 
elections,  the  punishment  of  grafters  and  bribe-takers, 
and  their  exclusion  from  future  Parliaments"  52 

All  of  this  was  brought  to  a head  by  the  accession  of  Greorgelll 
in  176(3,  and  his  determined  effort  to  assume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. The  protests  were  symbolized  by  the  famous  letters  of 
Junius,  and  by  the  vast  popularity  attained  by  Wilkes.  Wilkes 
caipe  to  be  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  party,  after  Commons, 
by  a flat  denial  of  the  right  of  self-government,  declared  him 
disqualified  to  hold  a seat  therein.  Commons  was  under  the  influp- 
ence  of  the  King.  The  Radicals  in  America  looked  to  Wilkes  as 
their  leader,  and  they  solicited  hie  attention  and  aid,  in  terms 


51.  M. Edwards,  op. cit. , pp. 173-4 

52.  W.O.Ault,  OP. Cit..  PP.4-5 
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of  the  utmost,  of  almost  abject,  respect.  They  were  convinced 
that  the 

"Fate  of  Wilkes  and  America  must  stand  or  fall 
together".  53. 

He  did  not  disappoint  them.  After  his  election,  in  1774,  both 
as  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  to  a seat  in  Parliament,  he  person- 
ally took  a petition  to  the  King.  It  was  a protest  against  the 
measures  taken  in  America,  as  an  attempt  to  extend  arbitrary 
power,  and  as  a violation  of  the  rights  of  English  citizens. 

A multitude  of  patriotic  societies  sprang  up  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  They  were  very  similar  in  views  and  aims,  as 
well  as  in  organization  and  methods.  They  kept  in  close  touch 
with  one  another.  As  Ault  points  out: 

"The  English  societies  stressed  the  sole  right  of 
self-taxation  in  America  fully  as  much  as  equal 
representation  and  annual  elections  in  England. "54 

These  societies  began  to  see  fruit  from  their  work,  after  the 

collapse  of  George  Ill's  attempt  at  personal  rule,  and  the  coming 

into  power  of  Pitt  the  Younger  in  1784.  A new  type  of  ministry 

developed,  which  based  upon  the  confidence  of  both  throne  and 

people.  The  Cabinet  was  gaining  more  and  more  authority,  as  the 

Crown  lost  it. 

Mass  action,  as  expressed  by  the  mob,  had  been  a factor  all 
during  the  century,  from  the  popular  feeling  for  Sacheverell  to 
the  Gordon  Riots.  The  mob  was  easily  aroused,  and  was  a ready 
tool  for  the  scheming  politician.  Often  it  was  led  to  clamor  for 
what  was  not  for  its  own  best  interests.  But  there  was  evidence, 

53.  W.O.Ault,  op.cit, , p. 12 

54.  ibid.  p.15 
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as  the  century  progressed; 

"Of  an  increasing  appeal  by  Government  for  the 
support  of  the  people”  55. 

Such  were  some  of  the  features  which  helped  to  constitute 
the  political  background  of  the  18th  century,  against  which  we 
must  view  Wesley  and  his  work.  The  influences  of  ancestry,  home, 
education,  and  Church,  plus  his  own  natural  bent,  combined  to 
make  him  a thoroughgoing  Tory.  In  the  government  of  his  Societ- 
ies he  was  an  unyielding  practitioner  of  absolute,  unlimited 
monarchy.  While  he  lived,  John  Wesley  was  all  in  all  among  the 
Methodists,  so  much  so  that  he  was  dubbed  "Pope  John",  by  his 
enemies.  Despite  hie  repeated  declarations, that  he  would  gladly 
be  relieved  of  the  headship  of  the  Societies,  he  went  his  own 
way,  brooking  no  opposition.  There  was  no  shred  of  popular  rule, 
and  even  his  preachers  felt  his  absolute  supervision.  Neither 
democracy  nor  aristocracy  were  allowed  to  soften  the  rigid 
monarchy  with  which  Wesley  ruled  his  people. 

It  is  natural  to  expect  that,  with  such  views  of  Church 
government,  he  should  hold  similar  ones  as  regards  the  State. 

We  are  not  disappointed.  He  was,  in  the  main,  an  exponent  of  th^ 
status  quo  in  politics.  In  fact,  his  bias  was  toward  conservat- 
ism, and  this  often  seemed  to  cause  him  to  lag  behind  current 
political  thought.  He  frankly  avowed  himself  to  be  a Tory,  but 
gave  his  own  definition  of  the  term: 

"One  that  believes  God,  not  the  people,  to  be  the 
origin  of  all  civil  power"  56 


55.  W.J. Warner,  op. cit. . p.20 

56.  John  Wesley,  The  Letters  of  The  Reverend  John  Wesley. 

edited  by  John  Telford,  hereafter  referred  to  as 
betters . vpl.  VII, p. 305 
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John  Wesley  was  not  the  most  conspicuous  actor  upon  the 
political  stage  of  the  18th  century,  but  neither  was  he  merely 
an  extra.  His  views,  while  conservative,  were  vigorous.  One  of 
his  repeated  claims  was  that  he  possessed  an  open  mind.  This 
was  demonstrated  in  his  political  changes  of  front,  when  new 
information  came  his  way.  Hence,  he  is  not  always  to  be  found 
in  the  same  position.  His  attitudes  upon  many  questions  invol- 
ved, if  not  contradiction,  at  least  paradox.  His  numerous 
political  pamphlets  were  called  forth  by  and  written  in  the 
heat  of  controversy.  This  does  not  necessarily  detract  from 
their  value,  for  in  numerous  instances  the  same  essential 
positions  are  to  be  found  in  the  Journals  and  in  the  Letters. 
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Chapter  II 


THE  SOURCE  OF  AUTHORITY 


Wesley  stood  very  nearly  on  common  ground  with  Rousseau  in 

regard  to  the  State  of  Nature.  Early  in  life,  we  find  that  he 

held  roseate  conceptions  of  the  purity  and  pristine  virtue  of 

primitive  peoples.  One  of  his  reasonfi  for  going  on  the  Georgia 

mission  was  that  he  might  place  the  Scriptures  before  an  unpoil- 

ed  race,  the  American  Indians.  Their  reactions  to  the  text  of 

Holy  Writ  would  reveal  ite  true  meaning  and  significance.  He  had 

a precedent  for  this  among  the  early  Zwickau  Anabaptists.  When 

Protestantism  was  young,  they  turned  not  to  learned  commentaries 

1 

but  to  simple,  unlearned  men  for  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture. 
Such  procedure  was  consonant  with  Wesley's  desire,  at  this  pericj^ 
of  his  life  to  learn  from  antiquity.  He  was  anxious  to  recover 
the  customs  of  the  earliest  Christians  as  to  ritual  and  church 


government.  He  never  lost  this  reverence  for  the  former  times. 

So  Wesley  thought  highly  of  the  Indians,  before  he  knew 

them.  In  the  Journal  for  June  30,1736,  he  wrote: 

"I  hoped  a door  was  opened  for  going  up  immediately 
to  the  Choctaws,  the  least  polished,  that  is,  the 
least  corrupted,  of  all  the  Indian  tribes. M2 

Events  in  Georgia  rudely  served  to  dispel  this  idyllic  picture. 
He  found  little  or  no  opportunity  to  work  directly  with  the  Ind- 
ians, but  he  learned  something  of  their  mode  of  living.  The 
picture  he  drew  was  devastating  and  a vivid  contrast  to  his 

1. M.Piette. John  Wesley  in  the  Evolution  of  Protestantism. p. 291 

2.  John  Wesley. The  Journal  of  the  Reverend  John  Wesley,  edited 

by  Nehemiah  Curnock,  hereafter  referred  to  as  Journal,  vol.I, 

P.291 
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former  ideas : 

"But  as  they  have  no  letters,  ao  they  have  no  religion, 
no  laws,  no  civil  government.  Nor  have  they  any  kings 
or  princes,  properly  speaking;  their  meikos  or  headmen, 
having  no  power  to  command  or  punish,  no  man  obeying 
them  any  farther  than  he  pleases.  So  that  every  one 

doeth  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes;  having  only 

2 short  rules  of  proceeding,  — to  do  what  he  will  and 
what  he  can.  They  are  likewise  all,  except  perhaps  the 
Choctaws,  gluttons,  drunkards,  thieves,  dissemblers, 
liars.  They  are  implacable,  unmerciful,  murderers  ".3 

He  made  no  other  statement  concerning  the  Choctaws,  so  they  were 

perhaps  more  true  to  the  original  conception  than  were  the  othei 

tribes.  But  his  admiration  of  the  ideal  state  of  primitive  man 

must  have  been  rudely  shocked  in  Georgia. 


He  retained  the  essentials  of  the  idea.  In  1774  he  publish- 
ed his  Thoughts  on  Slavery,  in  which  he  pictured  the  Africans 
as  being  in  an  enviable  state  of  nature  prior  to  the  coming  of 
slaver.  All  the  characteristics  of  their  lives  were  in  sharp 
contrast  to  what  he  wrote  of  the  Indians.  The  land  itself  was 
an  Eden,  yielding  an  abundance  of  grain,  fruit  and  flesh.  Goverr 
ment  was  adequate,  just  and  merciful,  while  moral  and  ethical 
standards  were  of  the  highest  possible  type.  After  expatiating 
upon  the  various  tribes,  he  said,  in  summary: 

"Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  negroes  who  inhabit 

the  coast  of  Africa  are  so  far  from  being  the  stupid, 

senseless,  brutish,  lazy  barbarians,  the  fierce,  cruel, 
perfidious  savages  they  have  been  described,  that,  on 

the  contrary  they  are  industrious  to  the  highest 

degree,  fair,  just,  and  honest  in  all  their  deal- 

ings, unless  white  men  have  taught  them  to  be  other- 
wise   where  shall  we  find  at  this  day,  among  the 

fair-faced  natives  of  Europe,  a nation  generally  prac- 
ticing the  justice,  mercy,  and  truth,  which  are  found 
among  these  poor  Africans?"  4 



3.  Journal,  vol.I,p.407 

4.  John  Wesley,  The  Works  of  the  Reverend  John  Wesley,  edited  by 

«John  Emory  , hereafter  referred  to  as  Works. vol. VI . p.282 
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Wesley  seemed  to  be  unaware  of  an  inconsistency  in  this  descriplf 

ion.  He  recorded  that  some  of  the  most  admirable  tribes  were 

Mohammedans  of  the  strictest  type.  Such  men  were  scarcely  in  a 

5 

state  of  mature.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  description  was  el- 
oquent as  to  Wesley's  idea  of  man  before  he  entered  into  polit- 


ical society.  He  never  went  ao  far  as  to  formulate  a theory  as 
to  the  state  of  nature,  and  hence,  we  have  only  a few  general- 
izations from  him.  All  that  he  did  say  bespeaks  the  clergyman, 
for  the  ideal  state  of  nature  was  analogous  to  the  life  of  man 
in  the  Garden  before  the  Fall.  It  was,  also,  as  the  clergyman 
that  he  penned  a severe  criticism  of  Rousseau's  Emile: 


"I  read  with  much  expectation  a celebrated  book  — 
Rousseau’s  upon  Education.  But  how  was  I disappointed! 

- — I object  to  his  temper  more  than  to  his  judgement: 

he  is  a mere  misanthrope;  a cynic  all  over.  it  is 

whimsical  to  the  last  degree;  grounded  neither  upon 

reason  nor  experience.  Such  discoveries  I always 

expect  from  those  who  are  too  wise  to  believe  thfcir 
Bibles,"  6. 

We  may  say,  however,  that  Wesley  was  very  much  one  of  his  age 
in  the  matter  of  the  State  of  Nature. 


Such  was  not  the  case  in  his  views  upon  the  Social  Contract 
It  was  current  coin,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  18th  century,  but 
Wesley  refused  to  accept  it.  In  this,  he  was  in  advance  of  his 


age.  He  denied  the  theory,  yet  he  had  nothing  to  put  in  ite 
place,  as  to  the  way  in  which  men  formed  them  selves  into  org- 
anized society.  Warner  states  the  difference  between  the 
position  of  the  school  of  Locke  and  that  of  Wesley  as  follows: 

5.  He  may  have  regarded  even  them  as  being  primitive,  for  he 
repeatedly  referred  to  "Jews,  Pagans,  Turks"  as  persons 
outside  the  pale  of  ordinary  civilized  obligations. 

6.  Journal,  vol.V,  p.353 
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••The  long  series  of  theorists  which  led  up  to  and 
then  followed  Locke  argued  from  the  origin  of  polit- 
ical power  to  its  nature;  the  tradition  which  the 
Wesleyans  exemplify  argued  from  the  nature  of  civil 
power  to  its  origin.  The  former  deduced  a view  of 
the  state  from  its  supposed  history.  The  latter  built 
its  theory  of  society  upon  assumptions  and  then  turn- 
ed to  experience  for  verification1* . 7 

The  important  writing  of  Wesley  on  this  head  was  his  pamph- 
let Thoughts  Concerning  the  Origin  of  Power  . He  here  defined 
power  to  be: 

"Supreme  power,  the  power  over  life  and  death  and 
consequently  over  our  liberty  and  property,  and  all 
things  of  an  inferior  nature".  8 

Power,  as  thus  defined,  was  analogous  to  the  supreme  authority 

in  the  State.  There  has  been,  says  Wesley,  a long  debate  as  to 

whence  cane  this  power,  a debate  that  has  settled  nothing.  He 

proposed  to  throw  more  light  upon  the  question,  to  the  end  of 

disproving  the  contention  that  the  people  ever  delegated  the 

supreme  power  to  any  man,  or  group  of  men.  Wesley  examined  the 

question,  "Who  are  the  people?"  Are  men,  women,  and  children  to 

be  included?  He  found  at  once  that  women  were  allowed  no  right 

to  choose  their  governors,  though  there  was  no  rational  defense 

for  such  an  exclusion.  But  not  all  men  were  allowed  the  franchisb 

Those  under  21  years  of  age,  as  well  as  those  having  less  than 

40  shillings  a year,  were  banned.  In  addition,  he  must  have  been 

possessed  of  a certain  amount  of  land  before  he  could  vote.  So 

Wesley  asked: 

"By  what  right  do  you  exclude  a man  from  being  one 
of  the  people  because  he  has  not  40  shillings  a year; 

7.  W.J. Warner,  op. cit. .pp. 74-5 

8.  Works.  vol.VI,  p.&69 
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yea,  or  not  a groat?  Is  he  not  a man,  whether  he  be  rich 

or  poor?  Has  he  not  all  the  rights  of  a man,  all 

that  flow  from  human  nature;  and  among  the  rest,  that 
of  not  being  controlled  by  any  but  by  his  own  consent" ?9 

Even  though  all  this  was  done  by  the  power  of  the  law, 
the  man  thus  barred  had  no  share  in  making  the  law,  and  hence, 
it  was  for  him,  null  and  void.  This  was  indeed  an  argument  by 
Reductio  ad  absurdum.  and  posed  a difficult  question  for  the 
Radicals  of  the  time.  To  meet  it,  they  would  be  obliged  to 
stand  for  full  manhood  suffrage.  This,  few,  if  any,  were  pre- 
pared to  do.  To  pose  as  a Radical  and  then  exclude  the  great 
majority  from  participation  in  the  government  was  to  justify 
Wesley’s  scornful  conclusion: 

"And  the  poor  pittance  that  remains,  by  I know  not 
what  figure  of  speech,  you  call  the  people  of  England"  10 

So  Wesley  ruled  out  this  argument  as  being  invalid.  Equally  un- 
tenable, in  his  opinion,  was  the  appeal  to  history  to  support 
the  idea  of  a contract.  In  refutation,  he  reviewed  the  course 
of  English  hidtory,  beginning  with  William  the  Conqueror.  Having 
taken  each  succeeding  monarch,  he  denied  that  the  people  ever 
gave  the  supreme  power.  They  did  not  take  it  away  from  Charles  I, 
for  that  was  done  by  the  Parliament,  which  was  in  no  sense  th< 
people.  The  Restoration  of  Charles  II  was  not  done  by  the  peopld, 
but  by  Monk  and  his  soldiers.  Not  even  in  the  Revolution,  did 
the  people,  as  such,  act.  The  Convention  alone  gave  William  III 
his  power,  and  the  Convention  was  but: 

"A  few  hundred  lords  and  gentlemen,  who, met 

together  on  that  important  occasion"  11 

9.  Works,  vol.  VI.  p.372 

10.  ibid. 
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So  there  was  no  instance  in  the  past  700  years  of  England's 
history  wherein  the  people  chose  their  sovereign. The  same  was 
true  of  other  lands.  In  all  history,  Wesley  averred,  there  was 
but  one  instance  of  such  popular  choice,  by  a majority  of  the 
| people; 

I 

"This  celebrated  instance  occured  at  Naples,  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century;  when  the  people,  properly 
speaking,  that  is.  men,  women  and  children,  claimed 
and  exerted  their  natural  right  in  favor  of  Thomas 
Aniello  (vulgarly  called  Massanello),  a youhg 
fisherman"  12 

Wesley  felt  that  upon  these  two  grounds,  impracticability 

and  lack  of  historical  precedent,  the  argument  for  the  social 

contract  was  rendered  untenable.  Nevertheless,  he  went  on  to 

adduce  a further  argument,  which  led  to  his  own  theory  as  to  the 

source  of  all  civil  power.  It  was  generally  agreed,  he  said, 

that  no  one  could  take  away  the  life  of  another,  but  by  his  own 

consent.  He  denied  that  this  could  be  done,  even  with  consent, 

for  no  man  had  a right  to  dispose  of  his  own  life.  He  Concluded: 

"No  man  therefore  can  give  the  power  of  the  sword, 
any  such  power  as  implies  a right  to  take  away  life. 
Whereever  it  is,’  it  must  descend  from  God  alone,  the 
sole  disposer  of  life  and  death". 13 

Having  denied  the  contract  theory  as  the  source  of  author- 
ity in  the  State,  Wesley  proceeded  to  state  his  own  theory. 

Again,  the  clergyman  spoke,  when  he  said: 

"Now, I cannot  but  acknowledge,  I believe  an  old  book, 
commonly  called  the  Bible,  to  be  true.  Therefore,  I 
believe,  'there  is  no  power  but  from  God:  the  powers 

that  be  are  ordained  of  God'  ( Rom. XII I, l)  there 

is  no  supreme  power,  no  power  of  the  sword,  of  life 
and  death,  but  what  is  derived  from  God". 14 

12.  Works.  vol.VI.  p.273 

13.  ibid. . p.274 

|14.  ibid..  p.270  
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Such  a view  of  the  working  of  God  led  to  the  idea  of  a 

contract  between  God  and  the  rulers,  whereby  their  powers  were 

15 

a delegation  from  God  Himself.  Edwards  points  out  that  this 
position  had  nothing  vital  to  distinguish  it  from  the  doctrine 
of  Divine  Right.  Faulkner  would  dissent  from  thiB  view.  He  be- 
lieves that  Wesley  was  content,  simply  to  refute  the  popular 
theory.  There  was  no  query,  he  says,  regarding  the  recipient  of 
this  power  from  God,  nor  as  to  how  God  governs: 

"He  does  not  put  the  king  or  aristocracy  in  the 
place  of  the  people.  He  simply  shows  that  the  pop- 
ular contention  must  either  go  farther,  or  be  given 
up" . 16 

It  would  seem  that  Faulkner  based  his  conclusion  upon  insuffic- 
ient evidence.  Wesley  clearly  stated  that  not  only  supreme 
authorities,  but  all  inferior  rulers  in  a state  were  ordained 
by  God.  In  order  to  impress  this  upon  the  minds  of  the  people, 
it  was  put  in  the  form  of  a hymn,  For  the  Magistrates: 

"Fountain  of  power  and  dignity, 

Thy  delegates  preserve  and  bless; 

Ordain'd,  not  by  the  crowd,  but  Thee; 

To  curb  the  floods  of  wickedness, 

Commissioned  ministers  of  Thine, 

Clothed  with  authority  divine".  17 

There  was  a danger  underlying  this  idea,  which  Wesley  ap- 
parently  failed  to  sense.  If  a government  owed  no  obligation  to 
the  people,  what  was  to  prevent  it  from  usurping  absolute,  un- 
just power?  Even  though  it  was  held  responsible  to  God,  such  a 
collective  obligation  was  apt  to  rest  lightly,  so  lightly  that 
the  people  would  suffer. 

15.  M.  Edwards,  op.cit . .15725 

16.  J. A. Faulkner .lesley  as  Sociologist, Theologian. Churchman. 

pp. 14-15 

i 17.  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  and 
Charles  Wesley .edited  by  G. Osborn,  hereafter  referred  to 
as  Poetical  Works.  vol.VI,  p.126 
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Moreover , there  were  truths  which  underlay  the  idea  of  a 

18 

oontract  which  were  never  grasped  by  Wesley.  It  was  a fund- 
amental principle  of  statecraft  that  all  government  rested  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  T.H. 

Geeen  that  once  a government  ceases  to  rest  on  the  consent  of 

19 

its  people,  it  is  discredited,  and  its  doom  is  at  hand.  It 

I 

was  equally  true  that  government  works  with  the  consent  of  the 

Governed.  There  had  to  be  this  close  co-operation  between  ruler 

and  ruled,  if  the  new  order  was  to  be  brought  to  pass;  if  high 

and  noble  ends  were  to  be  sought.  However,  in  fairness  to  Wesley 

it  should  be  recognized  that  he  did  not  stand  alone  in  his 

denial  of  the  theory.  Hume  had  attacked  and  demolished  it  to 

his  own  satisfaction.  Its  historical  authenticity  he  found  to  b< 
20 

but  a myth.  In  addition  to  being  absurd  in  fact,  it  was  super- 
fluous in  fiction.  Others,  such  as  Bentham  and  Burke,  had  also 
denied  it. 

It  logically  followed  from  Wesley's  conception,  that  if  al] 
authority  had  its  source  in  God,  then  God  should  rule  over  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Statements  to  that  effect  are  to  be  found 
over  and  over  again  in  his  writings,  We  shall  notice  but  a few 
of  them.  It  was  a religious  conviction,  but  as  Wesley  applied 
it,  possessed  political  connotations.  Men  of  his  day  were  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  God  as  active  only  in  the  realm  of  the  Beyond, 
To  assert  that  the  same  was  true  of  temporal  life  sounded  al- 

18.  M. Edwards,  op.cit.,  pp.26-27 

19.  T.H. Green,  The  Principles  of  Political  Obligation. pp. 100-102 

Quoted  by  M. Edwards,  ibid. . p.26 

20.  W.J. Warner,  op.cit. . p.15 
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most  impious  to  the  times. 21.  But  this  was  so  central  to  all  of 
Wesley's  thinking  that  we  must  take  note  of  it  here. 

An  avid  reader  of  history,  Wesley  found  that  the  hand  of 
God  had  ever  been  active  in  affairs  of  nations.  He  felt  that 
this  fact  had  been  almost  universally  neglected  by  historical 

II 

writers.  He  read  Robertson's  History  of  America,  and  found  this 
defect.  The  writer  not  only  had  failed  to  see  the  rulership  of 
God,  but  he  had  ascribed  various  events  to  chance.  Wesley 
expostulated; 


"So  far  as  chance  or  fortune  governs  the  world, 

God  has  no  place  in  it". 22 

In  order  to  remedy  this  prevalent  and  fashionable  defect,  he  set 
himself  the  task  of  writing  a History  of  England,  which  should 
overcome  it  . To  this  end  he  produced  a 4 volume  work.  In  the 
Preface  he  told  of  his  object;  apropos  of  the  usual  text: 

"Who  would  gather  from  these  accounts,  who  would 
have  the  least  suspicion,  the  it  is  God  who  governs 

the  world?  that  He  alone  change th  the  times  and 

the  seasons;  removeth  kings  and  setteth  up  kings  and 

disposes  of  all  things  by  His  almighty  power?  I 

wish  to  habituate  the  readers  of  English  History  to 
a nobler  way  of  thinking;  as  I desire  myself  to  see 
God  pervading  the  moral  as  well  as  the  natural  world; 
so  I would  fain  have  others  see  Him  in  all  civil 
events,  as  well  as  in  all  the  phenomena  of  nature". 23 

Not  only  did  Wesley  wish  to  see  and  to  have  the  people  see 

the  hand  of  God  in  history,  but  he  always  conceived  of  Him  as 

ruling  current  events.  In  his  early  years,  he  wrote  to  General 

Oglethorpe  in  Georgia  upon  this  head.  The  Governor  was  under 

much  suspicion  at  this  time.  Wesley  refused  to  pass  judgement, 


21.  Julia  Wedgwood,  John  Wesley  and  the  Evangelical  Reaction 

of  the  18th  Century,  p.2 

22.  Jofrnnal . vol.VI,  p.326 
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or  to  believe  that  evil  motives  actuated  Oglethorp.  He  concluded*: 

"If  your  heart  was  right  before  God,  that  it 

was  your  real  design  to  promote  the  glory  of  God, 
by  promoting  peace  and  love  among  men,  let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled;  the  God  whom  you  serve  is  able 
to  deliver  you".  24 

The  French  danger  was  very  real  in  1745,  when  the  army  of 
the  Young  Pretender  was  in  the  heart  of  England.  In  Hymns  to  be 
used  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  November  20,1759.  the  event  was  recalled 
and  the  hand  of  God  recognized: 

"Appall'd  we  saw  the  invader's  sword 

March  unopposed  through  half  the  land! 

Jehovah  then  pronounced  the  word, 

And  lo!  at  Thy  supreme  command 
The  blasted  savages  of  Rome 
Recoil'd  — and  sank  into  the  tomb!"  25 

i 

Once  again,  in  the  time  of  the  American  War,  Wesley  told 
of  how  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  lay  off  the  Ports- 
mouth harbor  for  two  days.  There  was  no  fleet  to  oppose  them, no 
garrison,  a fair  wind,  and  but  two  mounted  cannon  in  the  town, 
with  little  powder.  Wesley  asked: 

"Why  did  not  they  go  in,  destroy  the  dock, and  burn, 
or  at  least,  plunder  the  town?  I believe  they  could 
hardly  tell  themselves.  The  plain  reason  was,  the 
bridle  of  God  was  in  their  teeth;  and  He  said, 

'Hitherto  shall  ye  come,  and  no  further!'"  26 

These  illustrations  set  forth  Wesley's  belief  in  a particular 

providence.  Indeed,  he  said  that  a providence,  which  was  not  a 

particula.r  one,  was  no  providence  at  all!  The  extent  to  which  he 

carried  this  belief  almost  borders  upon  credulity,  yet  it  must 

have  been  a great  comfort  in  trying  times.  It  was  consonant 


24.  Letters , vol.I,  p.213 

25.  Poetical  Works.  vol.VI,  p.171 

26.  Journal,  vol.VI, p.254 
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with  vigorous  action  to  avert  national  danger,  as  we  shall  see 
later.  His  trust  in  God  never  faltered,  as  was  illustrated  by 
a letter  he  wrofce  to  Christopher  Hopper  in  1762: 

"Public  affairs  do  look  exceeding  dark  and  the 
clouds  gather  more  and  more.  Yet  the  Lord  sitteth 
above  the  water-floods  and  remaineth  a King  for- 
ever. And  He(whatever  the  lot  of  His  enemies)  shall 
give  His  people  the  blessing  of  peace".  27 

Despite  his  trust  in  the  dominion  of  God,  Wesley  was 

realist  enough  to  see  that  the  nation  was  not  always  deserving 

of  favor  from  the  Almighty.  The  sins  of  England  formed  a constant 

refrain  in  his  writing  and  preaching.  These,  he  said,  would  in-  if 

evitably  bring  disaster,  no  matter  what  the  government  might  or 

might  not  do.  The  fear  of  God  was  an  integral  part  of  patriot- 

ism  to  Wesley.  There  was  a couplet  of  ideas  which  could  always 

be  found  in  his  works.  It  was  "fear  God  and  honor  the  King".  In  j 

the  Farther  Appeal  to  Men  of  Reason  and  Religion,  he  took  credit 

i| 

for  spreading  this  sentiment  among  the  people: 

"All  who  hear  and  regard  the  word  we  preach, 1 honor 
the  King' for  God's  sake.  They  'render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's',  as  well  as  'unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God’s'.  They  have  no  conception  of 
piety  without  loyalty;  knowing  'the  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God'".  28 

This  worthy  end,  he  was  convinced,  would  have  been  still 
further  advanced,  had  there  not  been  so  much  opposition  to  his 
work.  He  appealed  for  help  in  calling  sinners  to  repentance,  and 
patriots  back  to  their  duty  to  the  nation.  The  figure  of  a sink- 
ing ship  was  applied  to  the  sinful  nation.  All  else  had  to  be 
forgotten  in  the  effort  to  save  the  ship  of  state.  Arms  and 


S7.  Letters,  vol.  IV.  p.168 

28.  WorkiB,  vol.V,  p.169 
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provisions  had  their  place,  but  oily  religion  would  do  the  final 
work.  He  argued  that: 

"Unless  you  can  some  way  keep  out  these  floods  of 

ungodliness,  you  must  soon  be  swallowed  up  in  the 

abyss  of  God's  judgements.  This,  this  is  the  de- 
struction of  the  English  nation.  Think  of  this, 

all  that  love  your  country,  or  that  care  for  your 
own  souls."  29 

Wesley's  favorite  time  for  advancing  these  arguments  for  repen- 
tance was  when  the  nation  was  in  danger  from  outside  enemies. 


And  no  doubt  that  was  the  most  effective  time.  When  the  army  of 
the  Pretender  was  sweeping  through  northern  England  in  1745, 
Wesley  published  his  tract,  A Word  in  Season.  He  pictured  the 
evils  which  would  beset  the  land, if  it  fell  under  French  dom- 
ination, and  asked: 

"But  why  are  we  thus?  I am  afraid  the  answer  is  too 
plain  to  every  considerate  man:  because  of  our  6ins 

For  what  wickedness  is  there  under  heaven  which 

is  not  found  among  us  at  this  day?"  30 

Never  were  his  words  stronger  in  this  respect  than  in  the  try- 
ing times  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  national  sins  formed 
the  refrain  of  a sermon  preached  in  1775.  The  famous  Calm  Address 


to  the  American  Colonies  concluded  on  this  note.  He  warned  all 

““ — — — — — — — - 

ii 

to  be  beware  of  the  designing  foes  of  the  king,  lest  they  bring  jj 
untold  misery  upon  themselves,  their  posterity  and  both  America  ji 
and  England.  All  were  urged  to  follow  the  ways  of  peace.  His 
last  word  was: 

"Let  us  put  away  our  sins;  the  real  ground  of  all 
our  calamities;  which  never  will  or  can  be  thoroughly 
removed,  till  we  fear  God  and  honor  the  king".  31 


29.  Works, vol.V,  p.171 

3°.  ibid. vol. VI. 0.365 
31.  ibid.  p.299 
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Wesley  seemed  to  regard  failure  to  * honor  the  king*  as  one  of  jj 
the  worst  of  sins.  This  theological  approach  to  all  phases  of 
the  question  of  authority  in  the  state  must  ever  be  borne  in 
mind.  He  may  have  been  the  theologian  first  and  the  politician 
afterwards,  but  this  only  made  him  the  more  keenly  aware  of  the 
disastrous  effects  of  national  sins.  He  and  all  his  preachers 
were  to  speak  boldly  against  them.  This  was  enjoined  at  the 

|| 

Conference  of  1745: 

8 


”Q.18.  National  sins  call  aloud  for  national 
judgements.  What  shall  we  do  to  prevent  them? 

A.  The  first  Friday  of  every  month,  at  least, 
speak  expressly  on  this  head;  and  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  a general  repentance,  to  prevent  a 
general  scourge”. 32 

i 

This  sinful  state  of  the  nation  was  ample  cause  for  fear. 

To  avert  the  danger,  the  nation  must  acknowledge  God  and  repent 


of  its  wickedness.  The  means  recommended  for  this  were  fasting  |! 

i 

and  prayer  — the  time-honored  remedies  of  religion.  An  instance 
of  this  occured  in  Jan. 1744.  The  French  had  assembled  a force 
at  Dunkirk,  'under  the  Young  Pretender.  Great  alarm  was  felt  in 
England,  and  there  was  a revival  of  the  laws  against  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Wesley  retained  his  customary  calm,  but  took  charac- 

l: 

teristic  steps.  We  read  in  the  Journal : 

" Jan. 15, 1744.  We  were  informed  of  the  invasion 
intended  by  the  French,  who  were  expected  to  land 

every  hour.  I exhorted  the  congregation  We 

observed  Friday  the  17th  as  a day  of  solemn  fasting 
and  prayer.  In  the  afternoon,  many  being  met  togeth- 
er, I exhorted  them  ”33 


32.  Minutes  of  several  Conversations,  between  the  Reverend 
John  Wesley. A. M. . and  the  Preachers  in  Connexion  with  him. 

Hereafter  referred  to  as  Minutes,  Aug. 3, 1745 

33,  Journal, vol. Ill,  pp. 116-117 
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The  public  fast,  as  a means  of  national  def ense^was  much 
commended  by  Wesley  in  the  time  of  the  American  War.  He  had 
faith  that  God  would  thereby  be  led  to  favor  England: 

"Dec. 13,1776.  Friday  the  13th  was  the  national  fast. 

It  was  observed  with  the  utmost  solemnity.  I 

shall  not  wonder  if  God  should  now  interpose  and  send 
us  prosperity,  since  at  length  we  are  now  not  too 
proud  to  acknowledge  • there  is  a God  that  judgeth 
the  earth* " 34 


In  the  Calm  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  England  . he  recorded 


what  he  evidently  regarded  as  a direct  answer  to  the  prayers 


of  the  nation,  and  as  a vindication  of  his  faith; 

"At  length,  the  King  published  a proclamation  for 

a general  fast  in  England.  From  this  time,  the  tide 

turned.  The  King* s forces  everywhere  drove  the 

rebels  before  them  like  a flock  of  sheep".  35 

Wesley  gave  strong  testimony  to  the  effect  of  war  upon  a 


nation,  as  compared  with  other  national  calamities.  In  writing 


to  Thomas  Rankin,  one  of  his  American  preachers,  in  1775,  just 
before  the  beginning  of  the  War,  he  said: 

"Never  was  there  a time  when  it  was  more  necessary 
for  all  that  fear  God,  both  in  England  and  America,  to 

wrestle  with  God  in  prayer.  In  all  the  other 

judgements  of  God  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  learn 
righteousness.  When  a land  is  visited  with  famine  or 
earthquake,  the  people  commonly  see  and  acknowledge 
the  hand  of  God.  But  when  war  breaks  out,  God  is 
forgotten,  if  He  be  not  set  at  open  defiance".  36 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Wesley  was  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  war  party.  But  once  more,  it  was  the  theological  ap- 
proach which  motivated  him.  The  nation  was  about  to  be  punished 
for  its  sinfulness  by  a divine  visitation,  war.  Earnest  prayer 


34.  Journal, vol. VI,  p.135 

35.  Works,  vol. VI,  p.332 

36.  LettersT vol. VI T pp. 150-151 
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was  the  remedy  available,  a remedy  that  Wesley  habitually  ap- 
plied, and  in  which  he  had  the  utmost  faith. 

j 

This  impending  judgement  and  punishment  from  God  was  the 
only  thing  that  the  nation  need  really  fear.  There  need  be  no 

dread  of  temporal  foes,  with  all  of  their  war-like  equipment. 

. 

In  the  dark  days  of  1782,  when  the  world  seemed  to  be  in  league  jl 
against  England,  he  wrote  An  Estimate  of  the  Manners  of  the 
Present  Times,  in  which  he  concluded  that  ungodliness  was  the 
peculiar  trait  of  the  nation.  This  would  inevitably  turn  Him 
sissiius t Englsincl. 

"But  if  the  Lord  of  the  Universe  is  against  us, 
ought  we  not  to  care?  Unless  we  are  very  sure  that 
our  fleets  and  armies  can  prevail  against  Him! 

Otherwise,  would  it  be  any  disgrace  to  humble  our- 
selves, not  to  man,  but  to  God?  to  use  every  means 
to  secure  Him  for  our  friend,  now  all  our  other 
friends  have  failed  us?M  37 

While  admitting  the  evils  in  the  land  to  the  full,  and  de-  j: 
ploring  their  dire  consequences,  yet  Wesley  at  times  had  optim-  i 
istic  conclusions.  The  sinfulness  was  not  yet  gone  too  far,  and  j! 

I 

there  were  still  left  enough  righteous,  among  whom  real  religion 

lj 

was  increasing,  so  that  God  would  spare  the  nation.  If  it  would 

38 

only  fear  God,  there  could  be  no  other  cause  for  worry.  Recog- 
nition of  God  as  the  final  and  only  source  of  authority  in  the 
State  was  thbs  the  greatest  available  basis  of  security.  By 

! 

this  means,  the  nation  could  be  strong  and  able  to  laugh  at  all* 

i 

her  foes;  lacking  such  recognition,  her  fate  was  sure. 


37.  Works.  vol.VI,  p.352 

38.  ibid.  , pp. 344-5 
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CHAPTER  III 


56 


THE  EMBODIMENT  OF  AUTHORITY 

With  respect  to  the  idea  of  sovereignty , or  the  embodiment  j; 
of  authority,  Wesley  was  unquestionably  an  absolutist.  At  the 

|| 

same  time,  he  was  an  extravagant  and  unswerving  admirer  of  the  J 
Constitution  and  the  mixed  government  of  England.  In  which  of 

ij 

the  parts  of  government  did  he  place  the  supreme  authority  over 
the  State?  Was  the  people,  the  Parliament,  or  the  King  in  the 
topmost  position?  Since  he  regarded  the  people  as  unable  to 
make  a contract,  and  hence  not  the  source  of  authority,  obviously, 
the  supreme  power  could  not  reside  in  them.  He  could  not  follow 
Rousseau  in  placing  all  authority  in  the  primary  assembly.  Wesley 

decried  democracy  and  republicanism  in  all  forms.  Neither  would  j 

|. 

he  hold  with  Locke  and  a limited  monarchy,  although  he  professed 

to  admire  such  a form  of  government.  The  excellence  of  the  status 

quo,  the  perfect  liberty  provided  by  the  English  Constitution, 

formed  a constantly  recurring  motif  in  his  political  writings. 

In  his  Free  Thoughts  upon  the  Present  State  of  Public  Affairs. 

written  in  1768,  he  affirmed: 

"England,  from  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
yea,  of  Julius  Caesar,  never  enjoyed  such  liberty, 
civil  and  religious,  as  it  does  at  this  day.  Nor  do 
we  know  of  any  other  kingdom  or  state  in  Eurppe  or 
in  the  world,  which  enjoys  the  like” .1 

While  he  was  eloquent  in  the  defense  of  the  Constitution, 


1.  Works .vol.VI . p.254 
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it  appears  that  he  did  not  fully  understand  it.  Perhaps  it 
would  he  more  correct  to  say  that  Wesley  understood  the  Constit-I 
ution  in  his  own  way.  He  could  not  see  why  the  Americans  were 
not  content  with  their  lot,  nor  why  the  Radicals  at  home  were  so1 
clamorous.  Living  in  the  age  of  the  unreformed  Parliament,  he 

was  yet  blind  to  the  abuses  everywhere  rampant.  Resistance  to 

, 

tyranny  was  not  to  be  tolerated,  for  that  led  to  even  worse  evils. 
His  whole  attitude  on  this  head  was  succinctly  expressed  in  his  |: 
Observations  on  Liberty,  written  in  1776.  He  was  replying  to  Dr. 


Price's  tract  upon  the  same  subject.  Price  made  the  assertion, 
"Liberty  is  more  or  less  complete,  according  as  the  people  have 
more  or  less  share  in  the  government".  Wesley  utterly  and  cat- 
egorically denied  this: 

"This  is  altogether  contrary  to  matter  of  fact: 

The  greater  share  the  people  have  in  the  government, 
the  less  liberty,  either  civil  or  religious,  does 
the  nation  in  general  enjoy.  Accordingly,  there  is 
most  liberty  of  all,  civil  and  religious,  under  a 
limited  monarchy;  there  is  usually  less  under  an 
aristocracy,  and  least  of  all  under  a democracy. "2 

Had  he  followed  this  chain  of  reasoning  to  its  end,  he  would 

have  been  forced  to  say  that  a despot  affords  the  greatest 

possible  measure  of  benefit  to  a country.  Edwards,  in  comment- 

3 

ing  on  this  point, contends  that  Wesley  had  in  mind  a Parliament 
possessed  of  absolute  powers.  With  this  view  we  would  dissent. 
The  general  tenor  and  drift  of  Wesley's  utterances  indicate  his 
preference  for  a king  with  powers  approaching  the  absolute. 

At  this  point,  Wesley  was  in  virtual  agreement  with  Hobbes, 


2.  Works, vol. VI,  p.311 

3.  M. Edwards,  op. cit. . p.31 
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who  had  written  his  Leviathan  to  justify  such  powers  on  the 

part  of  the  sovereign.  He  preferred  the  ruler  to  be  embodied 

in  one  individual,  as  he  stated  in  his  work: 

"The  only  way  to  erect  such  a common  power  is 

to  confer  all  the  power  and  strength  upon  one  man, 
or  one  assembly  of  men,  that  all  may  reduce  their 
wills,  by  plurality  of  voices,  into  one  will" .4 

i 

They  agreed  in  making  the  Dominion  independent  of  the  people 
and  in  endowing  it  with  plenary  authority.  There  was  unanimity  ; 
in  rejecting  the  individual  as  a political  entity.  Both  thought 
of  a king  as  the  ideal  embodiment  of  the  supreme  authority  in 
the  State. 

We  do  not  find  that  Augustine  was  uniform  in  his  views  as 
to  the  embodiment  of  civil  authority.  At  times  he  spoke  of  the 
State  as  being  necessarily,  a democracy.  Again,  he  seemed  to 
accept  the  office  of  a king  as  the  best.  This  was  brought  out 
in  the  famous  passage,  known  as  the  Mirror  of  Princes  , in 

• .j 

which  he  developed  the  attributes  and  acts  of  a Christian  king,  jl 


ij 

Wesley  would  have  agreed  with  the  latter  portions  of  Augustine* $ 
thought  on  this  subject. 

The  great  Reformers  did  not  make  explicit  statements  as  to 
the  embodiment  of  civil  authority.  Both  Luther  and  Calvin  agreed 
upon  the  necessity  of  it,  but  held  that  it  should  be  separate 
from  the  Church.  Secular  authority  was  to  supplement  the  work 
of  the  Church,  especially  in  matters  of  discipline.  In  the  main, 
they  accepted  a monarchy,  although  there  was  some  leaning  to- 
ward an  aristocracy  in  the  teaching  of  Calvin. 

4.  Leviathan. part  II.  ch.lfr  Quoted  by  M. Edwards,  op. ci t. . p. 32 
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Wesley's  mode  of  government  In  his  Societies  furnished  an 

, j 

illustration  of  his  conception  of  the  seat  of  authority.  While 

5 

he  lived,  Wesley  was  all  in  all  and  the  supreme,  unquestioned 
head  of  the  Methodists.  Never  was  there  a more  absolute  despot 
than  Wesley  in  the  government  of  his  people.  It  was  in  this  re- 
spect that  he  exercised  the  genius  for  government, that  has  been 
praised  as  being  not  inferior  to  that  of  Richlieu.  It  is  not 
the  present  purpose  to  criticize  this  arbitrary  power,  but 
simply  to  bring  out  some  of  its  aspects,  as  they  indicate  the 
mind-set  of  the  man  toward  authority  as  centered  in  one  man. 

Wesley  was  an  essential  pragmatist,  judging  everything  by  the 
way  it  worked  in  actual  practice.  The  institutions  of  his  Soc- 
ieties had  to  produce  results,  or  they  were  scrapped  forthwith, 

ji 

On  the  same  principle  he  justified  his  own  absolutism.  He  al- 

i 

ways  contended  that  Hhe  did  not  seek  greatness,  but  that  great-  : 
ness  was  thrust  upon  him",  in  this  respect.  In  his  Plain  Account 

! 

of  the  People  called  Methodists,  written  in  1748,  he  recounted  || 

y 

the  genesis  of  the  distinctive  organizations  of  the  Societies. 

In  every  case,  he  was  careful  to  point  out  that  he  had  moved  at 
I the  wish  of  the  people.  He  would  gladly  resign  his  power,  he 
said,  if  he  could  find  any  one  equally  able  to  administer  it. 

But  God  had  cast  this  power  upon  him,  which  he  must  bear  as  a 
burden.  He  bore  it  to  the  end  of  his  life,  without  any  delegat- 
ion of  his  supreme  authority. 

The  remarkable  thing  was  that  men  were  so  content  that 

5.  Unquestioned,  with  the  exception  of  sporadic  rebellions,  led 
by  malcontents,  such  as  the  trustees  of  Birstall  House,  and 
men  like  Maxfield,  Bell  and  McNab. 
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Wesley  should  be  supreme.  The  vast  majority  of  them  looked  up 
to  him  with  respect.  Piette  calls  this  wide  and  complete  jur- 

; 

isdiction: 


•’The  most  astounding  fact  in  all  his  marvelous  life. 

He  succeeded  in  imposing  his  spiritual  overlordship 
on  a vast  multitude  of  eager  disciples,  who  loved 

him  as  a father  and  obeyed  him  as  a shepherd.  

Although  endowed  with  absolute  authority,  he  exer- 
cised it  without  arrogance  or  harshness” . 6 

This  can  clearly  be  seen  in  the  records  of  the  Annual  Conferences 

of  1744-1791,  in  which  were  discussed  questions  most  vital  to 

the  well-being  of  the  Methodists.  Here  were  assembled,  not  the 

rank  and  file  of  the  Societies,  who  might  be  expected  to  be  in 

awe  of  their  leader;  but  the  preachers,  who  probably  had  minds 

of  their  own.  Upon  any  controversial  question,  these  men,  many 

|i 

of  whom  had  real  ability,  always  accepted  the  judgement  of  their; 
leader,  and  almost  always  without  question  or  scruple.  The 
effectiveness  and  strength  of  the  guiding  hand  of  Wesley,  right 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  was  clearly  brought  out  by  the 
divisions  and  anarchy  which  afflicted  Methodism  following  1791. 

The  daily  life  of  the  preachers  was  kept  under  the  close 
supervision  of  the  leader.  Their  places  of  labor  and  preaching,  j| 
their  marriages,  care  of  families,  manner  of  dress,  what  they 
wrote  and  printed,  and  even  their  personal  expenses  were  the 
subjects  of  minute  directions.  Infractions  were  punished,  if 
grave,  by  expulsion  from  the  Connection;  if  trivial,  by  written 
rebuke,  that  was  often  stingingly  to  the  point.  They  were  not 
permitted  to  exercise  their  right  of  individual  judgement,  but 


6.  M. Piette,  op.cit . . p.464 
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were  simply  to  obey.  Wesley  believed  in  that  right  for  himself,  , 
especially  with  regard  to  the  commands  of  the  Bishops  of  the 

!i 

Church  to  which  he  always  professed  allegiance,  but  such  free- 
dom was  not  for  his  preachers.  The  marvel  was  that  they  were 
willing  to  be  so  hampered. 

The  same  despotic  control  was  exercised  over  the  people  of 
the  Societies.  In  the  first  place,  this  was  done  through  the 
preachers,  who  came  more  frequently  in  touch  with  them.  At  the 
same  time,  they  were  careful  to  move  only  in  accord  with  their 
marching  orders  from  above.  It  was  Wesley's  life-long  custom  to 
visit  annually,  all  the  Societies  that  he  possibly  could.  On 
these  visits,  he  inquired  closely  into  the  lives  of  the  individ- 
uals, and  if  they  were  not  living  in  strict  accord  with  the 

i 

Rulea,  they  lost  their  Tickets,  without  which  they  were  not  al- 
lowed in  the  Society  meetings.  Lieutenants,  such  as  the  Class 
and  Band  Leaders,  aided  Wesley  and  his  preachers  in  their  min- 
ute  inspection  of  the  daily  lives  of  the  people.  They  were  allowed 

I 

some  voice  in  the  affairs  of  their  local  group,  but  there  was 
no  place  for  them  at  the  Conference.  That  was  reserved  for  such 
preachers  as  Wesley  was  fit  to  invite. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  he  was  at  some  pains  to 
find  a successor  for  himself.  At  first,  he  thought  of  appoint- 
ing an  individual  to  this  high  post.  The  choice  fell  upon  John 
Fletcher,  a Rector  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  had  been  very 

sympathetic  to  the  Methodists.  He  declined  the  honor.  Eventually, 

• 

Wesley  bequeathed  all  his  powers  to  the  Legal  Hundred,  set  up 

i 
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Dy  the  Deed  of  Declaration  in  1784.  Here  he  arbitrarily  chose 

fOO  of  his  preachers,  out  of  the  total  of  nearly  200,  and  declar-j 
hem  to  be  the  voice  of  Methodism.  They  were  exhorted,  in  a let- 
ter to  be  read  after  hie  death,  to  be  charitable  toward  their 

* ii 

brethren  and  never  to  take  advantage  of  their  power.  The  fact 
that  his  first  choice  was  to  find  an  individual  to  replace  him- 
self,  is  an  indication  of  his  feeling  for  monarchy  in  government.: 
He  had  been  a single,  absolute  ruler,  and  he  would,  if  possible,  |! 
see  to  it  that  one  of  like  nature  took  his  place.  The  fact  that 
le  was  not  able  to  do  this  does  not  nullify  the  significance  of 
his  original  intention,  nor  indicate  that  his  opinions  underwent 
any  marked  change. 

'i 

Ruling  his  people  without  brooking  any  opposition,  it  is 
natural  to  find  him  looking  with  favor  on  the  rule  of  the  Georges, 
under  whom  he  lived.  His  real  attitude  came  out  in  his  vehement  j| 
defense  of  the  policies  of  Georgelll,  who  attempted  to  dispense 
with  his  ministers  and  to  rule  as  a despot.  A large  portion  of 
the  Free  Thoughts  upon  the  Present  State  of  Public  Affairs  was 
devoted  to  a spirited  justification  of  the  King.  Wesley  entirely 
overlooked  the  monumental  stupidity  of  George  III,  in  his  zeal 
to  defend  the  exercise  of  absolute  power. 

Kings  were  always  regarded  as  sent  from  God,  which  was 
strong  proof  that  Wesley  thought  of  them  as  being  superior  to 
Parliaments.  This  came  out  clearly  in  some  of  the  Hymns,  dedicated 
to  the  king.  This  was,  incidentally,  an  effective  way  of  prop- 
agating his  belief  in  the  matter.  George  II  was  the  subject  of 
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many  of  these  laudatory  poems.  In  the  Hymns  for  the  year  1746. 

he  was  called: 

"Thy  minister  for  good 
To  us  he  long  hath  been 
And  in  the  gap  hath  stood; 

And  still  he  stands  between 
Thy  little  flock  and  papal  power, 

Nor  lets  the  Romish  wolf  devour. "7 

The  strongest  affirmation  on  this  point  was  included  in  the 

Hymns  of  Intercession,  published  in  1758.  It  was  also  written 


in  honor  of  George  II; 

"0  Thou,  who  hast  in  special  grace 
To  us  a nursing  father  given, 

Still  let  Thine  arras  of  love  embrace 
The  chosen  delegate  of  Heaven. 

Preserve,  Almighty  King  of  kings, 

And  wrap  him  imrThy  mercy's  wings."  8 

Viewing  kings  as  thus  sent  directly  from  God,  he  regarded 
it  as  a Christian  duty  to  be  loyal  to  them.  The  inculcation  of 
loyalty  was  one  of  the  constant  aims  of  Wesley.  In  the  Calm 
Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  England,  he  recounted  the  blessing^ 
enjoyed  by  the  land,  and  urged  the  duty  of  thankfulness  to  God. 

He  went  on  to  say,  speaking  to  the  people  as  a whole: 


"And  as  long  as  we  fear  God,  shall  we  not  'honor 
the  king? ' looking  upon  him  with  a love  mixed  with 

reverence?  and  is  it  not  our  part  carefully  to 

abstain  from  speaking  evil  of  the  ruler  of  oue  people? "9 

Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  members  of  the  Established 

Church,  he  reminded  them  of  their  Christian  duty: 

"One  might  reasonably  expect  that  all  of  you  would 
be  cheerfully’ subject  to  the  higher  powers' , seeing  you 
are  agreed,  'there  is  no, power'  whether  supreme  or 
subordinate,  'but  of  God'  How  is  it  then,  that 


|7.  Poetical  Works.  vol.IV.  p.77 

8.  ibid.  , vol.VI,  p.120 

9.  Works.  vol.VI,  p.334 
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any  of  you  espouse  the  cause  of  those  that  are  in 

open  rebellion  against  their  lawful  sovereign  

Now,  at  least,  humble  yourselves  before  God,  and 
act  more  suitably  to  your  character”.  10 


The  Dissenters  had  an  additional  reason  for  reverence  and  loyal- 


ty, beyond  the  dictates  of  the  Bible.  They  should  recall  the 
persecutions  once  suffered  under  such  men  as  Bonner,  Gardiner, 


and  Laud,  and  remember  that  similar  days  may  come  again.  The 
only  one  then  preventing  it  was  the  king,  "that  sacred  person 
whom  you  revile,  or  at  least  lightly  esteem". 

All  who  live  in  civilized  society  were  thus  bound  to 
practice  loyalty  to  their  rulers.  There  may  have  been  a time, 
before  the  Flood,  says  Wesley,  when  there  were  no  civil  societies 
but  such  was  no  longer  the  case.  Writing  to  refute  the  claim 
that  "all  men  have  a right  to  be  self-governed  and  independent," 
he  said,  in  the  Observations  on  Liberty; 

"Whoever  is  born  in  any  civilized  country,  is,  no 
long  as  he  continues  therein,  whether  he  chooses  it 
or  no,  subject  to  the  laws  and  to  the  supreme  gover- 
nors of  that  country.  Whoever  is  born  in  England, 

France  or  Holland,  is  subject  to  their  respective 

governors.  He  is  in  duty  bound  to  be  governed 

by  the  powers  that  be,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
country" . 11 

And  in  speaking  of  the  governors  and  powers,  Wesley  had  in  mind 
kings,  and  those  who  derived  their  authority  from  kings. 

In  all  of  his  opinions  in  regard  to  kings  and  the  loyalty 
due  them,  Wesley  wad  powerfully  motivated  by  the  pronouncements 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Homilies  were  especially  emphatic 
on  this  point.  The  XXXV  Article  of  Religion,  Of  the  Homilies. 


10.  Works,  vol.  VI,  p.334 

11.  ibid.  , p.305 
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commanded  that  they  be  read  in  the  Churches  by  the  Ministers, 

i 

so  that  the  people  might  clearly  understand  them.  Thus  were  they 
to  be  taught  loyalty. 

While  the  official  pronouncements  of  the  Church  did  not 
call  it  by  name,  their  teaching  concerning  the  king  was  of  a 
piece  with  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Right.  The  Homily  on  Wilful 
Rebellion  set  this  forth: 


"As  in  the  reading  of  the  holy  scriptures  we  shall 

find  that  kings  and  princes,  as  well  the  evil  as 

the  good,  do  reign  by  God's  ordinance,  and  that  sub- 
jects are  bounden  to  obey  them".  12 

The  Homily  on  Obedience  stressed  the  duty  of  obedience,  as  en- 

i 

tailing  a duty  to  pray  for  the  king: 

"Let  us  heartily  thank  God  for  His  great  and 
excellent  benefit  and  prudence  concerning  the  state 

of  kings.  Let  us  pray  that  they  may  rightly  use 

their  sword  and  authority  "13 

I 

The  first  Canon  likewise  inculcated  the  duty  of  loyalty  to  the 
king  as  of  divine  right.  All  church  officials  were  charged  with 

! 

the  duty  of  causing  to  be  observed  all  the  laws  of  the  sovereign. 

I 

Wesley  was  aware  of  this  teaching  of  the  Church,  as  was 
shown  by  an  entry  in  his  first  Oxford  Diary.  It  is  lengthy,  but 
much  to  the  point: 

"Heard  Mr  Coningsby  on  Passive  Obedience:  no 

exception  to  be  made  to  a general  rule  as  it 

is  the  very  idea  of  government;  for  supremacy, 
limited  or  unlimited,  implies  a last  resort,  and 
from  this  last  resort  there  lies  no  appeal.  So  that 
to  assert  both  supremacy  and  resistance , i. e. , a 
further  appeal,  is  a palpable  contradiction.  If  God 
be  the  origin  of  all  power,  then  is  the  supreme 
governor  His  viceregent; Want  we  authority?  All 


12.  Certain  Sermons  or  Homilies,  hereafter  referred  to  as 
Homilies . p.  491 

13.  ibid.,  pp.  106-7 
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the  good  men  in  the  world,  all  the  New  Testatment, 
our  Lord  Himself,  His  disciples,  the  blessed  martyrs, 

our  own  Church,  both  in  her  practice,  Homilies, 

Liturgy,  and  this  loyal  seat  which  made  no  less 

than  three  Decrees  to  the  purpose,  in  the  compass 
of  the  last  century" . 14 

This  statement  belongs  to  Wesley's  High  Church  period,  but  there 

is  reason  to  believe  that  he  retained  similar  views  throughout 

his  life.  It  was  his  constant  affirmation  that  he  was  obedient 

to  all  the  Homilies,  Canons,  and  laws  of  the  Church.  This  helps 

to  explain  why  he  was  so  careful  to  uphold  the  King  at  all  points 

Also, it  substantiates  the  position  that  Wesley  pihaced  the  King 

in  the  post  of  supreme  authority,  above  even  the  Parliament. 

W.H.Coradine  points  out  that  there  is  good  reason  to  oelieve 
that  Wesley  held  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance.  In  proof  of  this  he  cites  the  Prayer  for  King  George 
I_I,in  Hymns  for  Times  of  Trouble  and  Persecution, printed  in  1744: 

"Sovereign  of  all;  whose  will  ordains 
The  powers  on  earth  that  be 

By  whom  our  rightful  monarch  reigns 
Subject  to  none  but  Thee. 

Confound  who’er  his  ruin  seek, 

Or  else  into  friends  convert; 

Give  him  his  adversaries  neck, 

Give  him  his  people's  heart". 15 

Paradox  is  often  to  be  found  in  Wesley's  writings  upon  this  head, 
ie  was  willing  to  render  obedience,  unless  the  command  was  a mere 
whim  of  the  ruler,  or  could  not  be  substantiated  from  the  law  of 
;he  land,  as  established  by  the  Parliament.  Thus  we  see  that  Wesl 
would  at  one  time  hold  the  King  to  be  above  the  law,  and  at  anoth 
or  time,  as  subject  to  it. 


14.  Journal,  vol.I,  p.65,  Introduction 

15.  Proceedings  of  the  Wesley  Historical  Society,  hereafter 
referred  to  as  Proceedings . vol.II,8 
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To  illustrate.  The  Methodists  had  been  denied  access  to  the 
Communion  table  in  churches  on  the  Isle  of  Man.  It  had  been  stat- 
ed  that  the  clergy  there  were  merely  obeying  their  Bishop  in  the 
matter.  Wesley  wrote  a vigorous  entry  in  the  J ournal  : 

’’But  is  any  clergyman  obliged  either  in  law  or 
conscience  to  obey  such  a prohibition?  The  will  even 
of  the  King  does  not  bind  any  English  subject,  un- 
less it  be  seconded  by  an  express  law”. 16 

r» 

Again,  he  replied  to  a charge  made  by  Dr.  Lavington,  his  eminent} 

i) 

opponent,  that  the  Methodists  were  disobedient  to  the  civil  pow- 
er  because  they  did  not  take  kindly  the  activities  of  the  Press 
[ Gang.  The  Bishop  stated  that  the  Legislature  had  legalized  the 
Press  Gang, so  the  followers  of  Wesley  were  lawbreakers.  Wesley 
made  reply:  * i 

’’You  are  not  so  unlearned  in  the  law  as  not  to 
know  that  the  legislature  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  legislature  6 years  ago  did  not  appoint  press 
gangs,  but  legal  officers  to  press  men.  Consequently, 
this  is  no  proof  (and  find  another  if  you  can),  of 
our  undutiful  behavior  to  the  civil  powers”.  17 

It  was  apparent  that  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  imposed 

ji 

upon  by  the  unscrupulous  or  the  capricious,  even  though  they 
might  be  in  a position  of  authority.  His  loyalty  was  a tender 
point,  and  he  was  quick  to  defend  himself  against  any  aspersions! 

Closely  bound  up  with  the  idea  of  divine  right  , as  embod-  j 
ied  in  the  king,  with  its  corollaries  of  passive  obedience  and 

ji 

non-resistance,  was  the  conception  of  all  rebellion  as  sinful. 

The  most  that  a loyal  subject  could  do  was  to  offer  passive 
resistance;  never  might  he  break  over  into  open,  active  hostility. 

16.  Journal. vol.  Vl.  P.15& 

17.  Letters .vol.  Ill, p. 313 
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Here  the  official  pronouncements  of  the  Established  Church  were 
explicit.  The  most  voluminous  Homily  of  them  all,  had  for  its 


subject  On  Wilful  Rebellion.  Its  language  was  plain  and  its 


indictment  of  rebellion  severe: 

! 

”How  horrible  a sin  against  Cod  and  man  rebellion 
is,  cannot  possibly  be  expressed  according  to  the  great- 
ness therof.  For  he  that  naraeth  rebellion  nameth  

the  whole  sink  and  puddle  of  all  sins,  against  Cod 

and  man,  against  his  prince,  his  country,  and 

against  all  men  universally. ” 18 

The  Homily  on  Obedience  was  equally,  if  not  more  explicit  in 

its  comdemnation  of  the  sin  of  rebellion.  With  his  customary 

j full  acceptance  of  the  decrees  of  the  Church,  Wesley  made  these  | 

sentiments  his  own.  I 


He  found  numerous  illustrations  of  this  sin  in  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth. , to  which  reference  was  made  in  his  History 
of  England.  Speaking  of  the  Rump  Parliament,  he  wrote; 

’’Nothing  now  remained,  after  the  Constitution  had 
been  destroyed,  after  the  Parliament  had  been  ejected, 
after  the  religion  of  the  country  had  been  abolished, 
after  the  bravest  and  best  of  hie  subjects  had  been 
slain,  but  to  murder  the  king”. 19 

Regicide  was  thus  regarded  as  the  most  heinous  offence,  as  the 
climax  of  a series  of  progressively  more  degraded  crimes  ag- 
ainst the  State.  The  person  of  the  King  should  be  inviolate, 
especially  from  the  hands  of  his  subjects! 

Wesley  gave  another  incident  regarding  rebellion,  which 
also,  illustrated  his  view  of  how  God  watched  over  earthly  events 
Hampden,  of  Ship  Money  fame,  was  killed  in  battle  at  Chalgrave 
Field.  Wesley  added  in  a footnote: 


18.  Homilies. p.  507 

19 . J. Wesley.  Concise  History  of  England. vol.III,  p. 212 
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"The  very  place  where  he  first  raised  the  militia 
against  the  King,  Charles  I,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
rebellion!  — was  this  by  chance?"  20 

He  was  never  able  to  see  any  justification  for  rebellion,  |j 
even  apart  from  its  sinful  nature.  He  recorded  that  the  rebell- 
ion under  the  Old  Pretender  was  put  down  with  much  cruelty.  This, 
he  said,  was  the  result  of  party  strife.  There  was  little  to 
applaud  on  either  side  of  a rebellion.  The  party  in  control  was 

ji 

usually  attempting  to  subvert  both  the  government  and  religion  S 

j! 

of  their  country.  Then  he  gave  his  estimate  of  the  revolutionists: 

"On  the  other  side  we  see  them  opposed  by  a party, 
actuated  by  pride,  avarice  and  animosity,  concealing 
a love  of  power  under  a mask  of  freedom".  31. 

..  ‘ ■ ' V ‘ r.  ■" . I 

7 • » 

Not  only  were  active,  open  rebellions  to  be  deplored,  but  also, 

i 

the  conditions  which  led  up  to  them.  He  recounted,  in  one  of 
his  tracts,  the  series  of  rebellions  suffered  by  the  nation  in  j 
the  past  and  rejoiced  that  there  were  none  at  the  present  time. 
But  the  germs  of  the  dread  malady  were  still  in  the  land.  They 

were  the  words  of  criticism  of  those  in  authority,  which  were  ori 

l 

the  lips  of  men  in  all  stations  of  life,  but  especially  in  the  I, 

ii 

more  obscure  posts.  This  was  ominous,  thought  Wesley: 

! 

"Now  all  this  has  a natural,  undeniable  tendency 
to  mutiny  and  rebellion.  0,  what  need  have  we,  above 
any  nation  on  earth,  of  His  continual  care  and  pro- 
tection, Who  alone  is  able  to  rule  the  raging  of  the 
sea,  and  still  the  madness  of  the  people".  22 

The  War  of  the  American  Revolution  called  forth  his  severe 

condemnation  on  the  head  of  insurrection.  His  attitude  on  this 

struggle  will  be  treated  in  a later  chapter.  One  illustration 


20.  J. Wesley,  Concise  History  of  England.  vol.III,  p.186 

21.  ibid.  vol.IV,  p.134 

33.  Works.  vol.V  , 0.114  ...  , 
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will  suffice  here.  Near  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1782, the  Wesleys” 
issued  a group  of  Hymns  for  the  Nation, which  included  A Prayer  I 
for  Congress.  It  did  not  mince  words: 

"Surely  Thou  wilt  full  vengeance  take 
On  rebels  'gainst  their  King  and  God, 

And  strictest  inquisition  make, 

For  rivers  spill' d of  guiltless  blood, 

By  men  who  take  Thy  name  in  vain, 

3y  fiends  in  sanctity's  disguise". 23 

On  this  matter  of  the  sinfulness  of  rebellion,  Wesley  was 

in  substantial  agreement  with  the  teaching  of  Augustine,  We  seek 

in  vain  for  a justification  of  revolt  in  the  works  of  the  latter. 

With  his  stress  upon  the  transitory  character  of  the  earthly  citjf, 

he  urged  men  to  endure  present  oppression,  while  looking  toward 

a brighter  future.  He  did  not  condone  tyranny  on  the  part  of 

part  of  rulers, but  in  any  case,  subjects  were  not  to  rebel. 

Luther,  at  first,  denied  the  right  of  subjects  to  revolt 

I 

under  any  circumstances.  This  was  seen  in  his  attitude  toward 
the  Peasants.  Later  the  rigor  of  this  position  was  mitigated.  As 
Dunning  phrases  it: 

"He  set  up,  tentatively,  and  with  obvious  hesitation, 
the  plea  that,  as  to  purely  temporal  matters,  self- 
defense  was  the  right  of  a Christian,  and  particularly 
so  in  cases  of  tyranny".  24 

The  system  of  Calvin,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  provide  for 

the  right  of  revolution.  The  most  that  he  would  allow  was  passive 

resistance,  when  the  command  of  the  ruler  violated  the  law  of 

God.  But  it  was  never  to  be  allowed  to  break  over  into  open  oppo-^ 

sition.  He  was  explicit  that  good  and  bad  rulers  alike  were  to 

be  obeyed.  Evil  kings  were  sent  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 

25.  Poetical  Works.  vol.VIII.  pp. 294-95 

24.  W . A. Dunning,  A History  of  Political  Theories,  p.14 
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"A  man  of  the  worst  character,  and  most  undeserving 
of  all  honour, who  holds  the  sovereign  power,  really 
possesses  that  eminent  and  Divine  authority , which  the 
Lord  has  given  by  His  Word  to  the  ministers  of  His 
justice  and  judgement;  and  therefore,  that  he  ought 
to  be  regarded  by  his  subjects,  as  far  as  pertains 
to  public  obedience,  with  the  same  reverence  and 
esteem  which  they  would  show  to  the  best  of  Kings". 25 

We  see  that  on  this  question,  Wesley  parted  company  with  Luther, 

jl 

and  stood  close  to  Augustine  and  closer  still  to  Calvin. 

Wesley  always  made  it  a point  to  be  meticulously  careful 

1 

that  none  should  have  cause  to  suspect  the  loyalty  of  himself  or 
of  his  people.  He  was  ever  alert  to  quench  any  spark  of  rebellion, 
disloyalty,  or  suspicion  of  the  civil  authorities  which  appeared 
among  the  Methodists.  To  that  end,  he  sought  to  be  himself  a pat- 
tern of  loyalty,  to  depict  a Christian  patriot  to  his  followers. 

When  he  had  been  ordained  a Priest  in  the  Church  of  England, 
one  of  the  three  Articles  he  was  required  to  subscribe  was  an 
oath  of  loyalty.  It  read,  in  part: 

"That  the  King's  majesty,  under  God,  is  the  only 
supreme  governor  of  this  realm,  and  of  all  other  his 
highness' es  dominions  and  countries,  as  well  in  all 
spiritual  or  ecclessiastical  things  or  causes,  as 
temporal".  26 

We  can  readily  believe  that  Wesley  took  this  pledge  in  all  ser- 
iousness, for  his  subsequent  behavior  so  indicated.  His  protes- 
tations of  loyalty  were  numerous  and  vehement,  bearing  evidence 
of  a deep-seated  love  for  King  and  country.  During  the  troublous 
times  of  the  invasion  by  the  Young  Pretender,  Wesley  took  the 
time  to  compose  a letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Newcastle,  which 


55.  John  Calvin,  Institutes , Book  IV,  ch.xx,  par. 25 

56.  Homilies , Canon  36,  p.550 
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affirmed  his  unswerving  allegiance.  It  abounded  in  extravagant 
phrases  of  reverence  and  love  for  his  majesty,  George  II.  A call 
had  been  issued  by  the  mayor  for  all  men  to  meet  at  the  Town 

i 

Hall  for  purposes  of  defense.  The  letter  was  by  way  of  apology 
because  Wesley  had  not  been  present.  He  affirmed  his  utmost  re- 
spect for  the  mayor  and  the  way  he  had  been  discharging  the 
duties  of  his  office.  Hence  his  absence  had  not  been  due  to  any 

I! 

want  of  respect.  He  went  on  to  say.- 

"Much  less  was  it  owing  to  any  disaffection  to  his 

majesty  King  George  all  I can  do  for  his  majesty, 

whom  I honor  and  love  (I  think  not  less  than  I did 
my  own  father)  is  this;  I cry  unto  God  day  by  day, 
in  public  and  in  private,  to  put  all  his  enemies  to 
confusion;  and  I exhort  all  that  hear  me  to  do  the 
same  ".  27 

Once  again,  in  1750,  Wesley  felt  called  upon  to  write  to 
the  Mayor  of  a city,  in  order  to  defend  his  personal  loyalty. 
There  had  been  trouble  in  Cork,  Ireland,  and  a letter  had  been 
falsely  circulated  in  Wesley's  name.  He  denied  its  author- 
ship and  concluded: 

"I  fear  God  and  honor  the  king.  I earnestly  desire 
to  be  at  peace  with  all  men.  I have  not  willingly 

given  offence  to  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cork; 

neither  do  I desire  anything  of  them  but  to  be  treated, 

I will  not  say  as  a clergyman,  a gentleman,  or  a 
Christian,  but  with  such  justice  and  humanity  as 
are  due  a Jew,  a Turk,  or  a Pagan". 28 

This  last  phrase  was  his  characteristic  one  to  indicate  the 

irreducible  minimum  of  respect  for  a human  being.  It  bore 

evidence  that  he  expected  no  honor  or  reward  for  his  fealty, 

but  that  he  rendered  it  freely.  Both  this  letter  and  the  one 

27.  Letters.vol.il.  p.41 

28.  ibid. , vol. Ill , p. 38 
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cited  just  above,  he  took  care  to  incorporate  in  his  J ournal . 
There  was  method  in  this,  for  his  Journals  were  published  from 
time  to  time.  Thus  his  motives  and  deeds  were  spread  before  his  ; 

I 

countrymen,  that  they  might  see  his  model  patriotism. 

i 

Wesley  was  not  content  to  show  his  love  for  the  king  by 
mere  words  only.  In  1756  there  was  a general  fear  of  the  French.;! 
England  and  her  ally,  Prussia,  were  pitted  against  the  world  in  jj 
the  Seven  Year’s  War.  Things  were  going  well  for  England,  but 
she  was  in  a state  of  near-hysteria  over  a dreaded  Franco-Papal 
invasion.  In  February  a national  Fast  was  universally  observed.  j| 
Charles  Wesley  reprinted  the  Hymns  for  Times  of  Trouble  and 

j! 

Whitefield  wrote  a stirring  Address.  John  adopted  a more  prac- 
tical expedient.  He  wrote  to  James  West,  M. P.  for  St.  Albans, 
and  offered: 

wTo  raise  for  his  majesty's  service  at  least  200 
volunteers,  to  be  supported  by  contributions  among 
themselves;  and  to  be  ready  in  case  of  an  invasion 
to  act  for  a year  (if  needed  so  long)  at  his  majes- 
ty's pleasure".  29. 

I 

This  was  a method  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  an  evangelical 
clergyman  like  Wesley.  The  offer  was  not  accepted,  though  it 

doubtless  served  its  purpose  by  helping  to  allay  suspicions 

■ 

concerning  the  loyalty  of  Wesley.  Charles  was  not  at  all  pleas- 
ed with  such  direct  action,  and  made  satirical  reference  to  his 

30 

brother's  soldiers. 

Our  purpose  here  is  not  to  prove  John  Wesley's  loyalty  to 

31 

the  king.  This  has  long  been  recognized  , but  an  examination  of  ‘ 
£9.  Letters,  vol.  III.  p.l$5 

30*  Journal «.v.ol^  ll,.p.200- 

31.  Proceedings r vol. II.  5 1 
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his  attitude  is  necessary  to  our  thesis.  He  was  so  ardent  that  i 
he  would  probably  have  been  able  to  allow  all  that  the  Stuarts  jj 
had  ever  claimed  of  divine  right  — his  language  concerning  the 

• I 

jl 

Georges  going  almost  to  that  extent.  So  strong  were  his  feelings] 
that  he  was  led  to  overlook  the  manifest  faults  of,  for  example, j 
George  III.  Far  from  being  content  with  simply  being  loyal  him- 
self, he  set  forth,  by  precept  and  example  to  his  people,  the 
spirit  of  allegiance  to  the  "powers  that  be".  As  Overton  says:  j 

"He  distinctly  regarded  loyalty  as  a part  of  his 
religion,  and  he  impressed  this  feeling  upon  his 
followers.  There  were  no  better  soldiers  in  the 
British  army  than  the  Methodist  soldiers,  and  their 
letters  to  Wesley,  which  he  frequently  copies  into 
his  Journal,  show  how  carefully  they  and  their 
soiritual  leader  agreed  on  this  part  of  their  duty". 32 

i This  fealty,  he  would  have  had  to  be  intelligent.  Among  the 

li 

qualities  which  he  held  to  be  essential  to  a clergyman,  of  any 
faith,  were* 

"A  knowledge  of  profane  history,  especially  ancient 
customs,  (and)  a knowledge  of  world  and  real  life  r 

conditions".  33 

In  1744  an  Address  was  composed  to  King  George  II.  In  it 
the  Methodists  made  strong  affirmations  of  loyalty  and  respect, 
coupled  with  very  deferential  admissions  of  their  lowly  status, 
as  contrasted  with  his  august  highness.  Its  stated  purposes 
were  to  dispel  the  false  reports  that  had  been  circulated 

i 

concerning  the  treasonable  attitude  and  acts  of  the  Methodists , , 
as  well  as  ,the  charge  that  they  were  secretly  inclined  to  Popery, 

i 

and  hence,  disloyal.  So  he  sought  to  show  their  true  position: 

3£.  J.H. Overton.  John  Wesley.'  p.143 
33.  Works, vol.  VI,  pp. 217-231 
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"We  detest  and  abhor  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  are  steadily  attached  to  your 

majesty's  royal  person  and  illustrious  house  we 

are  ready  to  obey  your  majesty  to  the  uttermost  in 
all  things  which  we  conceive  to  be  agreeable  thereto 
(the  Word  of  God),  and  we  earnestly  exhort  all  with 
whom  we  converse,  as  they  fear  God,  to  honor  the  king. 

We  of  the  clergy  in  particular,  put  all  men  in  mind 
to  revere  the  higher  powers  as  of  God"34 

The  fact  that  this  letter  was  not  sent  to  the  King  does  not 

lessen  its  value  as  a statement  of  position.  It  was  included  in 


the  Journal, 


and  consequently  received  a wide  hearing. 


Wesley  redoubled  his  efforts  to  keep  the  Methodists  in  the  ji 
loyalist  camp  during  the  American  Revolution.  The  records  of  his 


travels  among  the  Societies  during  the  early  years  of  that  con- 
flict were  dotted  with  references  such  as  these: 

! 

"Oct. 18,1775.  I returned  to  Newburg.  Some  of  our 
friends  informed  me  that  there  were  many ~red-hot 
patriots  here;  so  I took  occasion  to  give  a strong 

exhortation  to  'fear  God  and  honor  the  king'  "35 

■ 

"Sept. 7.1775.  Understanding  some  of  our  friends  here 
(Plymouth)  were  deeply  prejudiced  against  the  king  and 
his  ministers,  I spoke  freely  and  largely  on  the  sub- 
ject at  a meeting  of  the  Society"  36 

"Feb. 3, 1777.  Hearing  there  were  some  distubances 
at  Bristol,  occasioned  by  men  whose  tongues  were 
set  on  fire  against  the  government,  I went  down  in 

the  diligence,  and  strongly  enforced  these 

solemn  words, 'Put  them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to 
principalities  and  powers;  to  speak  evil  of  no  man  . 

I believe  God  applied  His  Word."  37 

Was  it  any  wonder  that  the  Methodists  were  among  the  most  loyal 

subjects  of  the  Crown?  The  example  and  exhortation  of  their  re- 

I 

vered  leader  could  not  fail  to  produce  results.  As  he  wrote, 
when  well  along  in  life: 


34.  Journal.  .Vol.III,  p.123 

35.  ibid.  vol.VI,  p.81 

36.  ibid,  p.78 

37.  ibid,  p. 138  = 
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"Loyalty  is  with  me  an  essential  branch  of  religion, 
and  which  I am  sorry  any  Methodist  should  forget". 38 

He  claimed  that  as  a result  of  his  work  people  were  embrac- 
ing a religion  of  positive  and  inner  worth,  which  produced  right 
words  and  actions.  In  the  Short  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
Ireland  . written  in  1749,  he  said: 

"Hence  those  who  were  before  of  quite  the  opposite 
temper,  are  now  generous,  disinterested  lovers  of  their 
country;  and  faithful,  loyal  subjects  to  their  prince, 
his  sacred  majesty  king  George  " 39 

On  the  basis  of  these  results,  he  contended  that  the  Methodists 

merited  the  support  of  every  lover  of  his  country. 

We  have  said  that  Wesley  exercised  arbitrary  power  over  his 

Societies.  One  of  his  favorite  ways  of  making  it  effective  was 

to  threaten  recalcitrant  ones  with  the  loss  of  his  presence. 

"Continue  to  do  so  and  so", he  often  said, "and  you  will  see  my 

face  no  more".  The  same  method  was  used  in  regard  to  the  present 

matter.  In  the  Calm  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  England,  he 

first  reminded  the  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  of  their  duty  to  the 

State,  and  then  turned  to  the  Methodists:  | 

i 

"Do  any  of  you  blaspheme  God  or  the  King?  None  of 
you,  I trust,  who  are  in  connection  with  me.  I would 
no  more  continue  in  fellowship  with  those  who  con- 
tinued in  such  a practice,  than  with  whoremongers, 

Sabbath  breakers,  or  thieves,  or  drunkards,  or 
common  swearers."  40. 

The  question  of  taking  oaths  of  allegiance  came  up  among 
the  Methodists  in  1765.  Some  of  them  demurred,  and  took  the 
ground  that  such  swearing  entangled  their  consciences.  This  Wes- 
ley denied,  and  in  writing  to  William  Orpe,  said: 


38.  Luke  Tyerman,  Life  and  Times  of  John  Wesley .vol. I .p. 441 

39.  Works,  vol.V,  p.482 

40.  lb l dT  vol. ThbT335 
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"The  very  same  thing  which  you  hereby  engage  to 
do  every  honest  man  must  do  without  that  engagement. 

We,  in  particular,  shall  bear  true  allegiance  to 
our  Sovereign  Lord  King  George , whether  we  swear  so 
to  do  or  no“ . 41 

This  unswerving,  lifelong  devotion  to  the  King  on  the  part 
of  Wesley  was  a demonstration  of  his  feeling  toward  the  instit- 
ution  of  monarchy.  The  authority  of  the  State  was  embodied  in 
the  person  of  the  King.  Other  authorities  existed,  but  they  were 

l| 

all  in  a distinctly  inferior  position.  Their  authority  was  de- 
rived from  their  Prince,  as  his  was  derived  from  God.  This  ex- 
alted position  of  the  King  involved  very  definite  duties  of 
reverence  and  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  subjects.  For  Wesley, 
as  we  have  seen,  this  was  an  integral  part  of  religion.  This 
view  he  derived  from  the  Bible,  and  the  pronouncements  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  well  as, from  his  own  bent  and  habit  of 

I 

thought.  That  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  Wesley  and  the  Meth-  jj 

odists  was  one  which  gained  them  favor  among  the  conservatives,  j 

42 

and  greatly  aided  in  their  spread,  is  a proposition  which 
could  readily  be  demonstrated.  The  Liberals  never  could  look  to  i| 

• I 

( 

the  Methodists  for  support,  for  the  latter  had  a dominant  role  , 
in  holding  the  middle  and  lower  classes  firm  for  the  status  quo  || 
in  government.  3y  their  own  firmness,  they  set  the  example  for 
others. 

So  well-grounded  was  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Meth- 
odists that  they  retained  it,  even  after  the  death  of  their 

! 

leader.  The  Conference  at  Leeds  in  17S3,  after  assuring  the 


41.  Letters , vol.IV,  p.318 

42.  The  spread  of  the  Methodist  movement  is  not  our  foous  of 
interest . 
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Methodist  body  of  its  "unfeigned  loyalty  to  the  King  and  sin- 

j 

cere  attachment  to  the  Constitution",  concluded  its  Address  in 
the  following  terms: 

i 

"We  reverence  the  Government,  are  conscious  of  the 
many  blessings  we  enjoy  under  our  gracious  Sovereign, 
and  are  thankful  to  God  for  them,  and  do  earnestly 
and  sincerely  recommend  the  same  principles  and 
spirit  to  you".  43. 

Subsequent  Conferences  made  similar  protestations  of  loyalty. 

i 

;he  influence  of  Wesley  was  an  enduring  one. 

j 

With  his  exalted  conception  of  the  role  of  the  king  in  the 
government  of  the  State,  we  would  expect  Wesley  to  utter  many 
eloquent  tributes  concerning  individual  monarchs.  This  was  the 
case,  but  we  find  that  he, also, held  opinions  less  readily  ex- 
pected. There  was  never  any  doubt  as  to  what  he  thought  of  rul- 
ers. He  had  good  words  for  a majority  of  the  recent  kings  of 

ii 

England. A few  of  his  opinions  will  be  gathered,  and  an  attempt  j 

i 

made  to  learn  his  standards  of  judgement. 

Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  his  attention.  He  enumerated  her 

i 

good  points  and  her  failings,  and  his  conclusion  was  quite  in 
keeping  with  his  idea  of  sovereignty: 

"It  is  true  she  carried  her  prerogative  in  Par- 
liament to  the  highest  pitch;  so  that  it  was  tacitly 
allowed  in  that  assembly,  that  she  was  above  all  laws, 
and  could  make  and  unmake  them  at  her  pleasure;  yet 
still  she  was  so  wise  as  seldom  to  exert  that  power 
which  she  claimed,  and  to  enforce  few  acts  of  her 
prerogative,  which  were  not  for  the  benefit  of  her 
pwople".  44. 

The  benevolent  despot  won,  as  usual,  his  full  approbation.  It 

i 

was  well  to  have  the  supreme  authority  centered  in  one  person 


43.  Quoted  by  M. Edwards,  op. cit. , p.94 

4 4.  J . Wesley^  Concise  History  of  England. vol. Ill . p . 3 0 
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and  still  better,  when  it  was  wisely  used  for  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  at  large. 

William  III  received  the  commendation: 

"Upon  the  whole,  he  appears  to  have  been  an  honest, 
conscientious  man,  fearing  God  and  desirous  to  please 
Him.  His  good  dualities  were  many;  his  ill  ones  few; 
so  that  we  may  well  rank  him  among  the  best  of  the 
English  princes".  45 

Queen  Anne  was  also  well  spoken  of  by  Wesley: 

"The  virtues  of  her  heart  were  never  called  in 

question. she  was  zealously  attached  to  the  Church 

of  England.  if  she  was  not  the  greatest,  she  was 

certainly  one  of  the  best  and  most  unblemished  sov- 
ereigns that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  England. 

she  was  a pattern  of  conjugal  affection  and 

fidelity".  46 

,1 

His  standards  of  judging  a monarch  begin  to  appear.lt  was  not 
primarily  upon  political  acumen  that  they  were  rated,  but  rather 


upon  the  grounds  of  virtues  developed  and  vices  overcome.  The 
private  life  of  the  king  was  regarded  as  more  important  than  his 

i 

public  deeds.  The  good  prince  had  the  responsibility  of  setting 
a good  moral  example  before  his  people. 

There  were  only  words  of  praise  for  the  Hanoverians.  George; 


I was  oommenaed  chiefly  upon  his  statesmanlike  virtues,  and  in 
this  Wesley  deviated  from  his  usual  canons  of  criticism; 


|l 


"If  ever  he  seemea  to  deviate  from  these  principles, 
we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  he  was  misled  by  the 
venal  suggestions  of  a ministry  whose  power  and  in- 
fluence were  founded  on  corruption" . 47 


George  II  came  in  for  a full  share  of  praise,  an  attitude  which 


is  hard  to  understand,  in  view  of  the  known  personal  life  of 


45.  J. Wesley,  Concise  History  of  England.  vol.IV,  p.41 

46.  ibid. . p.108 

47.  ibid. . p.159 
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this  monarch.  As  Pike  points  out: 

"George  was  a man  of  hiS  time,  a German  at  a time 
when  that  meant  full  license  to  a monarch  for  the 
most  shameless  living" .48 

One  cannot  be  certain  whether  Wesley  was  unaware  of  these  facts, 
or  whether  his  reverence  for  the  institution  of  Monarchy  was 
sufficient  to  obscure  them.  In  view  of  his  condemnation  of  cer- 
tain rulers,  it  would  seem  that  the  former  must  have  been  the 
case.  At  any  rate,  Wesley  found  much  to  praise  in  George  II.  | 
During  the  French  scare  in  1756,  Wesley  wrote  to  his  wife, 
evidently  in  one  of  his  rare  moods  of  discouragement: 

"If  king  George  recovers,  I know  there  will  be  a 
lengthening  of  our  tranquility.  If  God  should  take 
him  away,  for  anything  I see  yet,  I should  quit 
this  kingdom  as  soon  as  possible".  49 

His  final  estimate  of  this  monarch  was  phrased  succinctly  in 

his  Journal : 

"Oct . 25, 1760.  King  George  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers.  When  will  England  have  a better  ptince?"  50 

We  expect  to  find  commendation  of  George  III  from  one  who 

could  find  so  much  good  in  Georgell.  Hutton  in  his  volume, 

John  Wesley,  finds  that  Wesley  said  nothing  in  praise  of  George 

51. 

Ill,  save  his  oratorical  ability.  .This  would  seem  to  be  a con- 

I 

elusion  based  upon  insufficient  evidence,  inasmuch  as  Wesley 
had  a great  deal  to  say  in  favor  of  this  monarch.  One  of  his 
most  extended  panegyrics  is  to  be  found  in  his  Free  Thoughts  on  | 
the  Present  State  of  Public  Affairs.  In  this  pamphlet,  the  king 


48.  G.H.Pike,  Wesley  and  His  Preachers . p. 146 

49.  Letters,  vol.III.  p.176 

50.  Journal,  vol.IV,  p.417 

51.  W.H. Hutton,  John  Wesley. p.143 
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was  defended  upon  a number  of  counts,  and  the  conclusion  was 
reached  that: 

"His  whole  conduct,  both  in  public  and  private, 
ever  since  he  began  his  reign,  the  uniform  tenor  of 
his  behavior,  the  general  course  of  his  words  and 
actions,  has  been  worthy  of  an  Englishman,  worthy 
of  a Christian,  and  worthy  of  a king. "52 

Wesley’s  respect  for  George  III  remained  undimmed  during  the 

Revolution.  Perhaps  the  reason  was  largely  a moral  one.  The 


! 

i 81 


worst  enemies  of  this  king  have  never  been  able  to  bring  charges! 


of  want  of  virtue  against  him.  Wesley  noted  this  in  the  Tract 


just  cited.  A modern  writer  bears  testimony  concerning  George:  j 

i 


"He  frowned  upon  immorality  in  an  age  when  im- 
morality was  open  and  unashamed.  the  young  king 

even  rebuked  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  allow- 
ing dances  to  be  held  in  the  Archeipiscopal  palace". 53 

George  III  was  a personal  friend  of  the  Wesleys,  showing  espec- 
ial favor  to  Charles  Wesley,  Jr., the  organist.  Apparently  he 
favored  the  Revival,  as  well,  for  John  Wesley  wrote  to  Mary 
Bosanquet  in  1774: 


"We  are  little  troubled  at  present  with  English 
mobs,  and  probably  shall  not  be  while  King  George 
III  lives".  54 

} 

It  appears  that  his  high  regard  for  the  king  was  largely  based 
upon  his  personal  virtues,  such  as  his  purity  of  morals,  domes- 
tic virtues,  and  the  simple  habits  of  his  life.  These  were 

I1 

Wesley' 8 usual  criteria. 

The  attempt  at  personal  rule  by  George  caused  Wesley  no 
concern,  despite  his  frequent  eulogies  of  the  mixed  government 
of  England.  Rather,  it  harmonized  quite  fully  with  his  idea  of 

527  Works."  vol.  VI.  p7251 

53.  W.Q.Ault,  op.cit. , p.6 

|54.  Letters. vol7  VI,  p.72 
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what  a king  should  be  and  do,  and  his  only  criticism  on  this 


score  was  that  the  king  did  not  go  far  enough!  In  writing  to 

Charles  in  1783,  he  said: 

"I  wish  King  George  (like  Louis  XIV)  would  be  his 
own  prime  minister.  The  nation  would  soon  feel  the 
difference" . 55 

One  of  the  strange  anamolies  in  the  thinking  of  Wesley  was 
to  be  found  in  his  liking  for  and  active  defense  of  two  much 
maligned  rulers  in  English  history,  Richard  III,  and  Mary,  Queer! 
of  Scots.  He  took  up  their  defense  because  he  was  convinced 
that  they  had  been  cruelly  misjudged.  When  he  issued  his  Concise 

""  ''  i 

i 

History  of  England  in  1776,  he  wrote  in  the  Journal: 

"I  am  sensible  it  must  give  offense  particularly 

in  regard  to  these  greatly  injured  characters,  Richard 
III  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  But  I must  speak  as  I think" 5© 

i 

He  stated  in  the  preface  of  that  work  that  it  was  his  purpose  tojj 
avoid  a common  fault  of  histories,  that  of  partiality,  or  vio-  |i 
lent  attachment  to  the  cause  of  this  or  that  character  or  move-  P 

i 

ment.  He  proceeded  to  fall  into  that  same  pit. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  cases  of  both  of  these  char- 
acters Wesley  was  powerfully  influenced  by  the  reading  of  a 
book.  In  the  case  of  Richard  III,  it  was  Historic  Doubts  on  the 
Life  and  Reign  of  Richard  III,  by  Horace  Walpole.  This  was  a 
book  composed  more  of  imagination  than  of  fact.  But  he  was  able 
to  prove  to  his  own  satisfaction!,  and  to  that  of  John  Wesley 
that,  among  other  things,  Richard  loved  his  Queen,  who  died  a 

I 

natural  death,  as  did  his  nephew  Edward  V;  that  the  Duke  of 


55.  Letters . vol.  VII,  p.174 

56.  Journal,  vol.  VI,  p.96 


Clarence  was  killed  by  Edward  VI,  and  that  Richard  III  was 

innocent  of  the  blood  of  Henry  VI,  as  well  as  that  of  several 

other  men.  Wesley  accepted  all  this  and  expressed  surprise: 

11  That  all  historians  6hould  have  so  readily 
swallowed  the  account  of  that  wretch  who  killed 
and  took  possession  of  the  throne”. 57 

Ironically  enough,  it  was  Catholic  Mary  whom  he  admired 
most  of  all.  Here  the  genesis  of  his  devotion  was  Historical 
and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Evidence  against  Mary  Queen  of 

Scats,  by  William  Tyler.  It  was  really  an  able  defense.  By  it 
Wesley  was  convinced  that  Mary  was  innocent  of  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  Darnley;  that  he  was  murdered  by  others,  who  foisted 
the  blame  on  her,  and  that  she,  a your.g  woman  of  24  years, 
married  Bothwell,  an  old  man  nearly  70  years  of  age,  only  at  the 
urgent  insistence  of  the  Scottish  nobility.  All  this  he  felt 
Tyler  had  clearly  proved: 

"By  means  of  original  papers”.  58 
Such  proof  was  weighty,  in  the  eyes  of  Wesley,  who  as  we  have 
said,  always  sought  to  get  to  the  source  of  all  things. 

Before  reading  this  work  of  Tyler,  Wesley  had  paid  a visit 
to  Holyrood  House,  the  ancient  palace  of  Scotch  royalty.  In  the 
portrait  gallery  there  he  saw  a picture  of  Mary.  After  looking 
at  it  he  commented: 

"It  is  scarce  possible  for  any  who  looks  at  this 
to  think  her  such  a monster  as  some  have  painted  her, 
nor  indeed  for  any  who  consider  the  circumstances  of 
her  death,  equal  to  that  of  an  ancient  martyr”. 59 

57.  Journal.  vol.V.  p.322 

58.  ibid. . pp. 256-57 

59.  ibid. , vol. IV, pp. 454-55 


84 


In  1769  Wesley  read  Guthrie's  History  of  Scotland . and  thereafter, 
his  enthusiasm  for  Mary  knew  no  bounds.  He  wrote: 

"Upon  the  whole,  that  much-injured  Queen  appears 
to  have  been  far  the  greatest  woman  of  that  age, 
exquisitely  beautiful  in  her  person,  of  a fine 
character,  of  a deep,  unaffected  piety,  and  of  a 
stronger  understanding  in  her  youth  than  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  at  threescore.  And  probably  the 
despair  wherein  Queen  Elizabeth  died  was  owing  to 
her  death,  rather  than  that  of  Lord  Essex".  60 

i 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  Wesley  based  his  commendation  of  Mary  j 
upon  his  usual  grounds,  virtues,  character  and  piety,  rather 
than  upon  the  basis  of  an  ability  to  rule  wisely  and  well, 

j 

Despite  his  elsewhere  expressed  admiration  for  the  ruling 
sagacity  of  Elizabeth,  he  could  not  condone  the  fact  that  she 
had  persecuted  his  heroine.  He  contended  that  she  was  responsible 
for  the  vile  slanders  current  concerning  Mary,  and  that  she 
herself  was: 

"As  just  and  merciful  as  Nero,  and  as  good  a Christian 
as  Mahomet".  61 

His  admiration  for  Mary  was  still  at  its  peak  when  he  compiled 
his  Concise  History  of  England  . He  treated  her  case  in  the 
third  volume,  and  devoted  an  entire  chapter  of  54  pages  to  a 
discussion  of  the  plot  against  her,  and  to  the  evidence  in 
favor  of  her  innocence.  It  was  this  habit  of  taking  up  a posit- 
ion upon  somewhat  slender  evidence,  and  the  refusal  to  move  from,! 

it,  which  mars  Wesley's  historical  works.  R. Butterworth  points 
62 

out  that  it  was  Wesley's  habit  of  rapid  summarizing  which  was 
responsible  for  this.  His  historical  works  are  now  forgotten, 


60.  Journal,  vol.V,  pp. 347-48 

61.  ibid.,  pp. 256-57 

62.  Proceedings.  vol.II,  5 
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for  their  only  value  is  as  a mirror  of  Wesley's  opinions. 

In  addition  to  defending  certain  of  the  kings  of  England 
against  all  charges,  and  active  espousal  of  the  cause  of  other 
commonly  discredited  ones,  Wesley  was  not  blind  to  the  faults, 
as  he  saw  them,  of  many  monarchs.  An  examination  of  his  criteria 

of  judgement  is  in  order  here.  We  may  say,  at  the  outset,  that 

while  his  reverence  for  the  institution  of  monarchy  was  well- 
nigh  unbounded,  he  never  confused  it  with  the  actions  of  indiv-  J 

idual  monarchs,  which  were  often  bad.  In  such  cases,  condemnat- 

il 

ion  was  severe  and  unsparing.  The  epithet  of  "Tory",  which  he 
applied  to  himself,  is  often  held  to  connote  a blind  devotion 
to  monarchy  and  conservatism  in  government.  This  was  not  true 
of  Wesley,  as  we  shall  see. 

Wesley  is  rightly  known  as  a wide  and  omniverous  reader. 

One  of  his  primary  foci  of  interest  was  a perusal  of  history. 

His  comments  on  the  kings  of  the  past  were  illuminating.  He  readli 
a life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  found  little  to  admire  there-! 

i 

i 

in.  He  found  him  to  be  a bloodthirsty  tyrant,  who  killed  for 

the  love  of  killing.  Wesley  concluded: 

"I  doubt  whether  Judas  claims  so  hot  a place  in 
hell  as  Alexander  the  Great” .63 

His  criticism  of  Peter  the  Great  revealed  clearly  the  standard 

by  which  he  judged  a king: 

"Undoubtedly  he  was  a soldier,  a general,  and  a 
statesman  scarce  inferior  to  any.  But  why  was  he 
called  a Christian?  What  has  Christianity  to  do 
with  deep  dissimulation  and  savage  cruelty? ”64 


63.  Journal,  vol.III,  p.318 

64.  ibid. . vol.IV  ,p.  147 
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Wesley  was  quick  to  add  his  sharp  reproof  of  moral  failings, 
even  when  he  gave  grudging  praise  of  a ruler's  statesmanlike 
qualities.  One  of  the  kings  who  roused  his  deepest  antipathy 
was  Frederick  II  of  Prussia.  There  was  no  recognition  of  his 
military  powers,  nor  of  his  work  in  expanding  Prussia.  Wesley 
saw  only  his  bloody  unscrupulousness,  and  he  was  forthwith 
condemned.  Witness  these  words: 

|l 

"Was  there  ever  such  a fiend  incarnate  as  the  late 
King  of  Prussia?  To  inflict  such  unheard-of  torments 
for  so  many  years,  for  no  fault?  Good  had  it  been  for 
him  if  he  had  never  been  born".  65 

He  was  alert  to  see  the  faults  of  certain  kings  of  England.;, 
It  is  noteworthy  that  he  saw  them  from  a safe  distance.  Perhaps  j 

his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  monarchy  was  so  strong  that  he  coul|d 

l| 

see  no  flaws  in  living  kings;  at  any  rate,  he  never  criticized  I 

66 

the  Hanoverians.  But  dead  kings  were  not  spared.  HenryVIII  was  j 

i 

condemned  because  of  his  wanton  destruction  of  the  Abbey  of 

I 

Walsingham: 

"Had  there  been  a grain  of  virtue  or  public 
spirit  in  Henry  VIII,  these  noble  buildings  need 
not  have  run  to  ruin". 67 

James  I was  a wicked  king,  thought  Wesley,  because  of  his  share 
in  the  Gowrie  conspiracy  of  1600.  Once  again,  Wesley  was  con- 
vinced by  a book,  and  he  judged  that: 

"The  whole  work  was  a piece  of  king-craft,  the 
clumsy  invention  of  a covetous  and  blood-thirsty 
tyrant,  who  wanted  to  destroy  two  innocent  men 
that  he  might  take  possession  of  their  fortune". 68 


65.  Journal . vol.VII,  p.493 

66.  See  below,  p.88 

67.  Journal,  vol.VI,  p.339 

68.  ibid. , p.  21 
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Wesley  had  his  very  definite  standards,  by  which  he  judged 
a king.  Charles  II  was  the  English  ruler  whom  he  most  detested. 
Charles  fell  under  the  ban  upon  several  counts.  Having  allowed 
the  Conventicle  and  Uniformity  Acts  to  pass,  which  measures 
Wesley  most  heartily  disliked,  Charles  was  a persecutor.  His 
private  life  was  without  defense,  even  by  his  friends.  No  prof- 
ligate could  look  to  Wesley  for  approval.  The  sentence  upon 
this  monarch  was  sweeping: 

“He  was  in  every  respect  a consummate  hypocrite, 
equally  void  of  piety,  mercy,  honesty,  and  gratitude. 

Under  the  cover  of  gentleman,  he  was  cruel  and 
revengeful  to  an  high  degree.  He  was  abandoned  to  all 
vices.  A worse  man  never  sat  on  the  English  throne, 
and  few  worse  princes.”  69 


i 

j 87 


I 


!i 


No  doubt  the  above  citations  are  sufficient  to  reveal 
how  Wesley  judged  a king.  Virtue  and  piety  were  admirable,  whilej; 
vice  and  impiety  brought  sweeping  condemnation.  On  this  basis, 
we  could  forecast  his  opinion  of  Machisvelli ' s ideal  Prince. 

L 

But  the  critique  was  drastic,  even  for  Wesley: 

"My  cool  judgement  is,  that  if  all  the  other 
doctrines  of  devils  which  have  been  committed  to 
writing  since  letters  were  in  the  world  were  col- 
lected together  in  one  volume,  it  would  fall  short 
of  this;  and  that,  should  a Prince  form  himself  by 

this  book  Nero  or  Domitian  would  be  an  angel 

of  light  compared  to  that  man" . 70 

Also  interesting  is  his  comment  on  Mandeville’s  Fable  of  the  Bees. 

n 


He  said  that  he  had  thought  no  writer  could  exceed  Machiavelli 

in  extolling  princely  vices,  but: 

"Mandeville  goes  far  beyond  it.  The  Italian  rec- 
ommends a few  vices,  as  useful  to  some  men,  and  in 


69.  John  Wesley. Concise  History  of  England. vol. Ill . p.316 

70.  Journal . vol. I,  p.313 
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some  particular  occasions.  But  the  Englishman  loves 
and  cordially  recommends  vice  of  every  kind;  not  only 
as  useful  now  and  then,  but  as  absolutely  necessary 
at  all  times  for  all  communities".  71 

It  was  always  Wesley's  way  to  stress  the  beliefs  of  a ruler* 
rather  than  his  talents.  A good  king  would  inevitably  have  a 
good  reign.  He  put  no  trust  in  outward  show.  He  paid  a visit  to 
the  Robe  Chamber  of  George  II,  and  even  though  this  was  the 
monarch  whom  he  loved  "not  less  than  his  own  father",  he  wrote: 

"I  was  in  the  Robe  Chamber,  adjoining  the  House 
of  Lords,  when  the  King  put  on  his  robes.  His  brow 
was  much  furrowed  with  age,  and  quite  clouded  with 
care.  And  is  this  all  the  world  can  give  even  to  a 
king?A  blanket  of  ermine  round  his  shoulders,  so 
heavy  and  cumbersome  he  can  scarce  move  under  it. 

An  huge  heap  of  borrowed  hair,  with  a few  plates 
of  gold  and  glittering  stones  upon  his  head?  Alas, 
what  a bauble  is  human  greatness!  and  even  this 
will  not  endure!"  72 

He  never  summed  up  the  life  of  a king  in  terms  of  battles  won, 

or  reforms  effected,  but  rather  in  those  of  virtues  developed 

73 

and  vices  overcome.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  went  to  a 
wax-works  museum,  where  he  looked  at  an  array  of  the  crowned 

I 

heads  of  Europe,  and  read  their  characters  in  their  faces.  This 

i 

is  what  he  found: 

"Sense  and  majesty  appear  in  the  King  of  Spain; 
dullness  and  sottishness  in  the  King  of  France: 
infernal  subtlety  in  the  late  King  of  Prussia  (as 
well  as  in  the  skeleton  Voltaire);  calmness  and 
stupidity  in  the  Emperor  and  King  of  Portugal; 
exquisite  stupidity  in  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
amazing  coarseness,  with  everything  that  is 
unamiable,  in  the  Czarina".  74 

A further  proof  of  the  supreme  place  occupied  by  the  King 


71.  Journal. vol.  IV,  p.  157  , . 

72.  ibid. . p.145  See  above,  p.86 

73.  M. Edwards,  op.cit.,p.46 

74.  Journal. volTvII7~P. 547 
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in  Wesley' 8 thought  of  the  State,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 

| 

that  defending  the  King  was  the  sole  reason  he  allowed  for  the 
preaching  of  politics.  Not  a word  was  said  of  the  need  of  de- 
fending the  dignity  of  the  Parliament.  Criticism  of  the  King  was 

i 

a thing  Wesley  would  not  tolerate  from  others,  nor  did  he  in- 

I 

dulge  in  it  himself.  He  offered  advice  and  suggestions,  but  that 
was  as  far  as  he  would  go.  The  necessity  of  such  preaching  was 
set  forth  in  a little  tract  with  a long  title,  How  far  is  it  the1 
Duty  of  a Christian  Minister  to  Preach  Politics?.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1782.  In  his  argument,  the  starting  point  was  the 

1 ii 

Biblical  injunction,  "Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  jj 

. 

thy  people".  This  command,  he  said,  wae  continually  being  broken 
by  the  religious  people  of  England.  They  affirmed  many  false- 
hoods of  the  king,  especially  when  they  asserted  that  he  was  a j| 

' 

weak  man.  Wesley  here  retailed  with  apparent  approval  the  stat- 

ment  of  a nobleman  concerning  George  III : 

"His  ministers  are  no  fools;  but  his  majesty  is 
able  to  wind  them  all  round  his  finger". 75 

It  would  appear  that  Wesley  held  a low  opinion  of  the  role 

of  the  king's  ministers  in  affairs  of  state.  This  indicated  his 

idea  ofi  the  relative  positions  of  King  and  Parliament,  inasmuch 

as  the  ministers  were  members  of  Parliament.  The  king  was  to  be  j| 

supreme  in  the  State,  so  supreme  that  an  attack  upon  the  minis- 

I 

ters  was  regarded  as  an  attack  upon  the  king  himself.  This  was 
not  to  be  tolerated.  As  Wesley  wrote  in  a letter  to  the  Editor 

of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  , Dec.  1785: 



75.  Works . vol.  VI r p.34fi 
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MI  thought  exposing  the  King's  ministers  was  one 
way  of  exposing  the  King  himself.  My  brother( Samuel ) 
thought  otherwise;  and  therefore  without  scruple 
exposed  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  all  other  evil  ministers” . 76 

To  resume  the  exposition  of  the  tract,  Wesley  said  that  a 

minister  who  sought  to  refute  vile  slanders  against  the  king 

would  be  accused  of  "preaching  politics”.  But  this,  he  said,  was 

the  bounden  duty  of  every  Christian  minister  — 

"To  refute  these  vile  aspersions  both  in  public 
and  private” . 77 

Again,  many  who  did  not  attack  the  king,  cast  all  manner  of 

blame  upon  his  ministers.  This,  as  we  have  just  noted,  he  regarded 

as  blameworthy.  He  laid  down  the  general  rule  that  ordinary 

individuals  should  not  attempt  to  judge  the  measures  taken  by 

men  in  public  life.  There  was  so  much  that  was  hidden  from  the 

eye  of  the  layman.  But  even  though  they  were  to  keep  silent,  as 

a general  rule,  when  the  king's  ministers  were: 

"Censured  without  any  color  of  reason,  and  when 
an  odium  is  cast  on  the  king  by  that  means,  we 

ought  to  preach  politics,  we  ought  publicly 

to  confute  those  unjust  censures”. 78 

It  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  that  the  embodiment  of 
authority  in  the  State  was,  for  Wesley,  a King,  — a King  sent 
from  God,  to  whom  reverence,  and  passive  obedience  was  due,  and 

i'i 

against  whom  it  was  a sin  to  revolt.  He  was  supreme  over  Par- 
liament and  ministers  alike.  Loyalty  was  a religious  duty,  one 
observed  by  Wesley  and  his  followers  with  eqyal  zeal.  Individual 

I' 

kings  might  be  good  or  bad,  according  as  they  lived  a life  of 


76.  Letters.  vol.VII,  p.306 

77.  Works,  vol.VI,  p.346 

78.  ibid. 
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virtue  and  piety  or  the  otherwise.  Wesley  judged  them,  not  upon 
political,  but  upon  moral  and  religious  bases. 

While  he  always  looked  upon  the  king  as  the  supreme  embod- 
iment of  authority  in  the  state,  Wesley  allowed  that  there  were 
subordinate  rulers  and  magistrates,  to  whom  respect,  reverence,  |> 
and  obedience  were  due.  This,  also,  was  a religious  duty.  In  the 
Homily  on  Obedience,  he  read  of  his  obligation  in  this  respect. 
All  men  were  commanded,  on  Scriptural  grounds,  to  be  subjeot: 

'•First  and  chiefly,  to  the  king's  majesty,  supreme 
governor  over  all,  and  the  next  to  his  honorable 
council,  and  all  other  noblemen,  magistrates  and 
officers,  which  by  God's  goodness  be  placed  and 
ordered” . 79 

Never  did  John  Wesley  ridicule  nor  fail  to  reverence  authority. 
While  in  Georgia,  he  paid  the  utmost  respect  to  the  petty  funct- 
ionaries of  that  turbulent  colony,  even  when  they  were  moving 
against  him.  During  his  long  public  life  in  England,  his  letters, 
and  addresses  to  officials  of  the  state,  which  were  numerous, 
were  always  couched  in  terms  of  the  utmost  respect.  The  only 
times  he  would  deviate  from  this  attitude  were  when  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  magistrate  was  violating  an  established  statute,! 
or  when  he  felt  that  the  laws  of  God  commanded  him  to  do  other- 
wise. While  he  maintained  that  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
as  it  mirrored  to  him  the  commands  of  God,  was  a higher  law  than 
that  of  man,  in  point  of  fact,  it  seldom  if  ever  conflicted 
with  the  ordinances  of  the  state,  so  far  as  Wesley  was  concerned 
No  one  could  accuse  him  of  being  an  Antinomian,  either  in 
Church  or  State.  His  horror  of  that  attitude  in  matters  of 


79.  Homilies , p.  96 
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religion  was  marked,  for  he  had  seen  the  excesses  to  which  it 

80 

often  led.  His  whole  attitude  toward  the  magistrates  and  all  who 
were  in  authority  under  the  king  bore  testimony  to  his  respect 
for  law  and  order.  The  steps  he  took  to  maintain  the  Methodist 
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movement  in  a state  of  strict  legality  will  be  dealt  with  in  a 
subsequent  chapter. 

He  recognized  the  need  of  a balance  of  powers,  in  the  gov- 

i 

ernment  of  the  State.  The  King  was  supreme,  in  theory,  but  in 
practice,  it  worked  better  to  give  the  aristocracy  a small  voice'; 
in  affairs.  His  conception  of  the  role  of  the  people  in  govern- 
ment will  be  noticed  later.  By  a balance  of  power,  he  meant  a 
situation  that  did  not  prejudice  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown. 
Recognizing  that  the  Constitution  of  England  might  suffer  occas- 
ional alterations,  he  would  have  them  kept  to  a minimum.  Thus 
he  wrote:  j 

’’At  this  period  (George  I)  the  orders  placed  between 
the  king  and  the  people  acquired  more  than  their  due 
share  of  power.  The  king,  himself  being  a foreigner, 
and  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the 
country,  was  kept  under  the  control  of  his  ministers" . 81 

Wesley  inferred  that  had  the  new  king  been  schooled  in  the  Eng- 

|i 

lish  Constitution,  he  would  have  resisted  these  encroachments 
upon  his  sovereign  pov/ex.This  Wesley  would  have  heartily  approved. 

It  was  well  for  the  king  to  have  good  and  able  ministers, 
even  if,  or  perhaps  Wesley  would  have  said,  as  long  as,  the  king 
was  able  to  "wind  them  round  his  finger".  He  wrote  of  George  III 


and  his  advisors: 


80.  This  opens  up  a line  of  inquiry  foreign  to  our  subject,  and 
on  is  mentioned  only  to  amplify  Wesley's  opinion  of  law. 

81.  John  Wesley^  Concise  History  of  England,  yol . IV,  p.135 
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"Perhaps  no  prince  in  Eurppe,  besides  King  George, 
is  served  by  two  of  the  honestest  ( sic ) and  two  of  the 
most  sensible  men  in  his  kingdom  (North  and  Dartmouth)"  32 

' |i 

Wesley  recognized  that  a large  proportion  of  the  strength 
of  a nation  was  included  in  the  ranks  of  its  nobility  and  lead- 
ers.  He  said  of  the  execution  of  Archbishop  Laud,  who  was  brought 
to  the  block,  while  protesting  his  innocence,  and  defending  the 
king,  Charles  I : 

i 

"It  is  a melancholy  consideration,  that  in  these 
times,  the  best  men  were  those  on  either  side  who 
chiefly  suf f ered. " . 83 

Respect  for  the  Parliament  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  among  the 

! 

Hymns  of  Intercession,  published  in  1758,  was  one  composed  in 

i 

jits  behalf.  It  read,  in  part: 

"Their  first  concern,  their  foremost  aim, 

Thy  kingdom  to  advance  below, 

While  all  united  in  Thy  name, 

Their  zeal  for  Thy  vice-regent  show, 

Upon  their  hearts  their  country  take, 

And  love,  and  save  her  for  Thy  sake. "84 
I 

Respect  and  reverence  were  likewise  felt  toward  the  local 
magistrates.  The  country  squirearchy  was  then  at  the  zenith  of 
its  power.  Wesley  often  came  into  collision  with  them  on  his 
preaching  tours.  But  he  never  spoke  critically  of  them  unless  he  j 
was  convinced  that  their  action  violated  a law.  His  general  at-  J 


titude  toward  all  subordinate  rulers  was  that  which  he  expressed', 
toward  the  Mayor  of  Newcastle.  He  had  been  forbidden,  in  the 
name  of  the  Mayor,  to  preach  again  at  the  Sand  Hill,  of  that 
city.  Wesley  replied: 

82.  Journal .vol. VI . p.190 

83.  John  Y/esley,  Concise  History  of  England  .vol. Ill,  p.190 

84.  Poetical  Works,  vol. VI,  p.128 
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jl  94 

"I  reverence  all  magistrates  as  the  ministers 
of  God.  Therefore  at  the  Sand  Hill  I will  preach 
no  more'1 . 85 

He  expressed  his  conception  of  the  gradations  of  authority  in 

the  kingdom  in  a letter  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Toogood: 

'‘King  George  is  sovereign  judge  and  lawgiver  in 
these  realms.  But  are  there  no  subordinate  judges? 

Nay,  are  there  not  many  who  have  power  to  make  rules 
or  laws  in  their  own  little  communities?  And  how 
does  this  invade  his  authority  and  throne?  Not  at 
all,  unless  they  contradict  the  laws  of  his  kingdom". 86 

So  we  find  that  Wesley  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the)! 

aristocratic  government  of  the  18th  century,  so  long  as  it  did 

!i 

not  encroach  upon  the  supreme  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 

There  was  another  strain  in  his  opinion  of  the  upper  class- 

ii 

es,  which  seems  to  be  utterly  foreign  to  this  primary  conception 

'I 

of  their  right  to  rule  by  virtue  of  divine  right,  and  authority. 

He,  at  many  times,  appeared  to  hold  the  nobility,  "the  great 
vulgar",  as  he  called  them,  in  the  utmost  contempt.  The  Journals, 
Letters, and  other  writings  are  sprinkled  with  the  most  dispar- 
aging and  derogatory  of  references  to  people  of  rank  and  posit- 

I 

ion.  How  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  his  other  estimate  of 
them  as  the  "minister  of  God"  and  "the  best  men  in  the  land?" 

i 

The  answer  is  that  he  here  used  the  same  criteria  of  judgement 
as  he  did  in  regard  to  individual  kings.  He  rated  them  accord- 
ing to  a moral,  not  a political  scale  of  values.  Thus  Lords 
North  and  Dartmouth  were,  at  one  time,  extolled,  as  we  have  seed, 
and  then,  a few  years  later,  a very  critical  judgement  was 
passed  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  Lords: 


85.  Letters. vol.  II,  p.  14 

86,  ibid..  vol.III , p.353 
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M I spent  2 or  3 hours  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I 
had  frequently  heard  that  this  was  the  most  venerable 
assembly  in  England.  But  how  was  I disappointed! 

What  is  a Lord  but  a sinner,  born  to  die? "87 

Individuals  came  in  for  his  condemnation,  as  well  as  the 

entire  group.  His  estimate  of  Robert  Walpole  came  close  to  the 

facts  of  the  case.  Wesley  called  him: 

"A  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  who  had  from  small 
beginnings  raised  himself  to  the  head  of  the  Treasury 
He  perceived  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  were  act- 
uated by  a sordid  thirst  of  lucre  and  on  this 

alone  he  founded  the  whole  superstructure  of  his 
subsequent  administration”,  88 

One  of  Wesley's  cardinal  rules  was  that  he  should  be,  in 

Dr.  Cell's  fine  phrase, "not  wiser  than  the  facts".  This  standard! 

he  applied  to  the  lives  of  the  nobility,  as  well  as  to  other 

areas  of  his  experience.  As  he  expressed  his  observations: 

"In  gentlefolks  there  is  very  little  sincerity; 

in  plain  folks  there  is  much  my  constant  rule 

is  to  believe  everyone  honest  till  I prove  him 
otherwise.  But  were  I to  give  way  to  my  natural 
temper,  I should  believe  everyone  a knave  till  I 
proved  him  honest.  And  that  would  turn  me  into  a 
man-hater,  and  make  life  itself  a burden"89 

Applying  this  general  rule,  he  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 

the  majority  of  the  upper  classes  had  closed  minds  to  all  save 

|| 

the  petty  trifles  of  life.  The  fact  that  he  found  much  to  admirei; 
in  certain  individuals  of  the  nobility  did  not  change  his  ev- 

1 1 

aluation  of  the  class.  Measured  by  his  habitual  moral  scale,  they 


were  found  wanting.  He  wrote  a tract,  an  Estimate  of  the  Morals 
of  the  Present  Times  . in  1782,  which  was  entirely  devoted  to 


i 


87.  Journal . vol.VII,  p.46 

88.  John  Wesley,  Concise  History  of  England.  vol.IV,  p.163 

89.  Letters.  vol.VII.  p.39 
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an  expose  and  condemnation  of  the  failings  of  the  upper  classes. 
Their  sloth  and  luxury  provoked  his  particular  censure.  His 
writings  contain  repeated  reference  to  the  refusal  of  the  "great 
vulgar"  to  hear  his  message,  He  recorded,  as  if  in  surprise,  that 

the  rich  and  fashionable  were  present  at  one  of  his  meetings,  and 

90 

that  they  behaved  with  decency  and  seriousness.  A standing  com- 

ij 

plaint  was  that  they  were  unable  to  bear  his  message,  and  that 

91 

it  was  difficult  to  be  shallow  enough  for  a polite  audience. 

He  felt  that  the  poor  had  an  inestimable  advantage  over  the 
92 

rich  . His  preference  was  that  he  should  devote  the  bulk  of  his 

time  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  this  he  did.  He  spoke 

of  dining  at  the  house  of  Lady  — , and  concluded: 

"We  need  great  grace  to  converse  with  great  people. 

From  which,  therefore  (unless  in  some  rare  instances) 

I am  glad  to  be  excused.  Of  these  two  hours  I can 
give  no  good  account".  93 

It  may  have  been  on  grounds  of  an  injured  ego  that  Wesley 
was  so  harsh  with  the  upper  classes.  They  would  have  little  or 
none  of  him,  and  he  therupon  felt  aggrieved.  Again,  his  view- 
point may  have  been  distorted  because  he  had  so  thoroughly  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  cause  of  the  lower  classes.  He  was  fully 
aware  of  the  heroic  struggles  which  they  were  often  forced  to 
make  to  wring  a bare  existence  from  a hostile  environment.  Con- 

ij 

trasted  with  such  stalwart  efforts,  the  idle  and  futile  flutter- i 

* 

j! 

ings  of  "the  great  vulgar",  must  have  seemed  folly  indeed.  Doubti 

t , . - ll 

less,  he  felt  that  they  were  wasting  a great  opportunity.  Much 


90.  Journal, 

vol.III, 

p.15  ; 

vol. V, 

p.  85 

91.  ibid. , 

vol.III, 

p.461; 

vol.V, 

p.  429 

92.  ibid. . 

vol.IV  , 

P.276, 

;p.358 

93.  ibid.. 

vol.IV  , 

£.259 

had  been  given,  and  hence,  much  was  required  of  them.  This  was, 
of  course,  the  viewpoint  of  the  theologian,  rather  than  that  of 
the  politician.  It  is  necessary  that  we  keep  in  mind  that  this 
was  Wesley's  constant  method  of  judging  people  in  public  life. 

Despite  all  his  condemnation  of  the  privileged,  and  all  his 
professed  efforts  to  avoid  them,  he  was  a man  peculiarly  fitted 
to  be  one  of  their  number.  He  was  a gentleman,  by  birth  and  bree 
ing,  and  was  well-versed  in  the  niceties  of  behavior.  At  no  time 
in  his  life  was  he  insensible  to  the  compliment  of  attention 
from  the  aristocracy,  and  he  always  repaid  it  with  all  the 


i 


94 


courtesy  of  real  culture.  He  had  the  ability  to  interest  and 
charm  the  members  of  every  circle  in  which  he  moved.  This  was 
manifest  even  during  his  Oxford  days,  in  his  correspondence  with 
Mrs.  Pendarves,  who  later  became  one  of  the  noted  ladies  of  the 
realm.  This  ability  to  comport  himself  with  grace  in  social 
circles  remained  with  him  during  all  of  his  life.  It  was  even 
more  marked  in  the  later  years,  than  during  his  younger  days. 

As  McPhail  has  pointed  out: 

"He  was  entertained  by  admirals;  his  portrait 
was  painted  by  Reynolds  and  Romney;  toward  the  end 
of  his  life  he  had  more  invitations  to  preach  in 
churches  than  he  could  accept;  he  became  an  honor- 
able man  of  80  letters  written  by  him  in  one 

year,  nearly  half  are  addressed  to  titled  ladies" .95 
96 

Vulliamy  disputes  the  latter  part  of  this  judgement,  but  fails 
to  cite  adequate  evidence  to  refute  it,  save  that  most  of  the 
fashionable  Memoirs  of  the  period  ignored  him. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  Vfesley  set  considerable  store  by  the 

94.  J.H. Overton.  John  Wesley,  p.189 

95.  A. McPhail,  Essays  in  Putitanism.  p.292 

96.  O.E. Vulliamy.  John  Wesley. pJ&Ax  
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social  graces,  both  for  himself  and  for  his  preachers.  Writing 
to  James  Barry,  in  1773,  he  said: 

"If  I had  convenience, I would  be  glad  to  have  all 
our  preachers  taught,  eiien  by  a dancing  master,  to 
make  a bow,  and  to  go  in  and  out  of  a room".  97 

He  realized  that  the  ability  to  move  among  people  was  a gift 

not  to  be  despised. 

Further,  he  revealed  himself  as  being  one  of  the  aristocrac  r 
by  his  ability  to  issue  commands.  His  Letters  to  the  men  work- 
ing under  him  rang  crisp  and  sharp  as  the  marching  orders  of  a 
ganeral.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  he  would  have  made  an 
ideal  army  officer.  His  attitude  was  respectful,  and  his  phrases j 
flowery  when  dealing  with  his  peers,  for  he  could  adapt  himself 
to  all  situations.  In  these  respects,  he  was  akin  to  the  better 
members  of  the  upper  classes,  for  whom  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  his  approbation. 

Thus  we  see  that  there  was,  if  not  contradiction,  at  least 
paradox  in  Wesley’s  opinion  of  the  "great  vulgar".  He  saw  in  then 
the  chosen  ministers  of  God,  serving  as  subordinates  under  His 
chief  vice-regent,  the  King.  As  such,  they  were  deserving  of  all 
respect  in  their  sphere  of  political  authority.  This  Wesley  paid 
without  any  quibbling.  But  he  was  realist  enough  to  perceive 
that  not  all  of  them  were  true  to  their  trust,  and  that  many 
failed  on  moral  grounds.  These  evoked  his  severest  strictures. 


97.  Letters , vol.  VI,p.47 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CHURCH  AND  STATE 


References  have  been  made  repeatedly,  thus  far  in  the  course 
of  this  study,  to  Wesley's  relations  to  the  Church  of  England. 

It  is  necessary  to  bring  this  aspect  of  his  thought  and  exper- 
ience more  sharply  into  focus.  There  existed  in  the  18th  cent- 
ury, and  more  particularly  in  its  early  decades,  a very  close 
relation  between  Church  and  State.  Indeed,  the  most  character- 
istic and  tenaciously  held  doctrines  of  the  Church  were  of  a 
political  nature.  This  is  true,  if  we  limit  it  to  the  High 
Church  party,  of  which  Wesley  was  a devoted  member  until  after 
he  returned  from  Georgia.  Some  of  the  political  aspects  of  High 
Churchism  have  been  dealt  with,  but  it  will  be  valuable  to  pass 
them  here  in  rapid  review. . 

The  divine  right  of  kings  was  central  to  the  doctrines  of 
this  party,  as  was  the  kindred  belief  in  the  duty  of  passive 
resistance.  These,  they  staunchly  upheld.  Many  were  Jacobites 
at  heart,  and  though  they  promised  allegiance,  still  regarded 
George  I as  a usurper.  Those  of  their  brethren  who  accepted  him 
were  anathema  in  their  eyes.  Zeal  for  the  Pretender  covered  a 
multitude  of  sins.  As  Tyerman  well  says: 

"A  man  might  be  drunken  and  quarrelsome  all  the 
week,  but  if  on  Sunday  he  bowed  to  the  altar  and 
cursed  King  William,  he  was  esteemed  a saint.  He 
might  cheat  everybody  and  pay  nobody,  but  if  he 
drank  health  to  the  royal  orphan,  hated  King  George 
and  abhorred  the  Whigs,  his  want  of  probity  was  a 
peccadillo  scarce  worth  mentioning.  On  the  other 
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hand,  a man  might  be  learned,  diligent,  devout  and 
useful,  but  if  he  opposed  the  Pretender  and  Popery 
he  was  at  once  set  down  as  heterodox” . 1. 

This  was  the  extreme  position,  taken  by  radical  High  Churchy 

men,  and  it  is  not  implied  that  Wesley  ever  followed  them  to 

that  extent.  But  he  was,  by  his  own  admission,  bred  up  as  a 

High  Churchman,  in  the  highest  standards  of  passive  obedience 

to  the  king.  His  High  Churchism  largely  took  the  form  of  extrav- 

agent  devotion  to  the  letter  of  church  law,  a rigid  observance 

of  the  minutia  of  belief  and  practice.  Late  in  life  he  wrote  to 


the  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Chronicle: 

11  In  my  youth  I was  not  only  a member  of  the  Chucl 

of  England,  but  a bigot  to  it. When  I was  abroad, 

I observed  every  rule  of  the  Church,  even  at  the  peril 

of  ray  life  I was  exactly  of  the  same  sentiment 

when  I returned  from  America”. 3 

This  aspect  of  Wesley's  thought  is  pertinent  to  our  subject  be- 
cause of  its  very  definite  political  connotations.  He  read  in 
the  Homilies  of  the  duty  of  loyalty  to  the  civil  powers.  This 
attitude  did  not  pass  away  with  the  ending  of  Wesley's  High 
Church  bigotry.  Rather,  he  retained  and  enforced  it  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  as  we  have  shown  at  6ome  length.  As  he  wrote  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Toogood  in  1758: 

"Therefore, ' as  a genuine  fruit  of  our  allegiance 
to  Christ', we  submit  both  to  the  king  and  governors 
sent  by  him,  so  far  as  possibly  we  can,  without 
breaking  some  plain  commandment  of  God”.  3. 


While  Wesley  did,  in.  this  early  period  of  his  life,  embrace 
High  Churchism  in  many  of  its  aspects,  he  was  more  true  to  the 
genius  of  the  church  than  were  many  who  loudly  proclaimed  their 


1.  L.Tyerman,  op. cit. . vol.  I,  pp.64-5 

2.  Letters , vol. V it  1 7 P.140 

P.225 
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loyalty.  The  extremists  longed  for  a restoration  of  the  Church 

of  Rome  in  England,  which  was  exactly  contrary  to  the  Homily 

on  Obedience,  where  it  was  explicitly  stated  that  the  Pope  was 

not  an  authority  to  be  obeyed.  The  papal  power  was  designated  as 

a "usurped11  power,  and  not  to  be  obeyed,  because: 

"The  bishop  of  Rome  teacheth,  that  they  that  are 

under  him  are  free  from  all  burdens,  of  the 

Commonwealth,  and  obedience  toward  their  prince". 4 

Therefore,  one  who  looked  for  the  return  of  the  Pretender  was 
in  reality  looking  toward  a Revolution  in  England.  It  was  this 
aspect  of  High  Churchmanship  which  rose  up  to  plague  Wesley  in 
the  troubled  days  of  1745,  when  all  England  was  in  a frenzy  of 
fear  over  the  Jacobite  invasion.  It  was  known  that  he  had  once 
held  extreme  views,  such  as  were,  in  the  popular  fliind,  insepar- 
ably connected  with  popery.  However,  he  had  never  been  a High 
Churchman  in  that  sense  of  the  term. 

The  High  Churchism  of  his  earlier  years  gradually  shaded 
into  the  Low  Church  views  which  he  retained  the  rest  of  his  life 
The  real  break  came,  as  he  often  said,  in  1746,  as  a result  of 

reading  Lord  King’s  book  on  the  nature  of  the  early  church 

5 

bishops  and  presbyters.  Wesley  then  became  a Low  Churchman. The 
point  of  importance  for  us  here  is  that  such  a viewpoint  per- 
mitted, rather  demanded  that  he  remain  true  to  the  Articles , 
Homilies . and  the  general  spirit  of  the  common  worship  of  the 
Established  Chuch.  It  was  Wesley's  constant  boast  that  all  this 
he  did.  The  famous  portrait  of  Wesley  by  Joshua  Williams  depicts 

4.  Homilies,  p.104 

5.  This  was  vital  to  his  views  on  the  church,  and  to  his  later 
activity  among  the  Methodists,  but  is  not  germane  to  the 

- present  investigation-^-  =-=.-==---^^ 
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him  resting  his  hands  on  the  3econd  Book  of  the  Homilies.  May 
not  this  be  taken  as  a token  of  his  attachment  to  and  reverence 
for  the  doctrines  therein  taught?  This  loyalty  was  the  burden  of 
much  of  his  An  Earnest  Appeal  to  Men  of  Reason  and  Religion, 
wherein  he  cited  several  Rubrics  and  Canons  to  which  he  had  been 
faithful,  even  at  the  danger  of  his  life.  The  ones  he  there  cit- 
ed were  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature,  but  if  he  obeyed  them,  it 
is  probable  that  he  at  the  same  time  kept  those  that  dealt  with 
the  authority  of  the  State. 

This  would  mean  that  Wesley  accepted  a large  measure  of 
State  control  over  the  Church.  It  would  be,  as  Rigg  declares: 

"An  error,  however,  to  infer  that  Wesley  was,  in 
principle,  opposed  to  the  union  of  Church  and  State, 
under  all  circumstances,  or  to  any  interference  of 
the  State  in  questions  of  religion” .6 

He  had  read  too  much  history  to  be  unaware  of  the  close  connect- 
ion subsisting  between  the  two  in  England;  of  how  they  had  vir- 
tually grown  up  together.  As  a prudential  measure,  the  sovereign 
had  taken  the  post  of  head  of  the  church,  lest  the  pope  again 
usurp  that  right.  We  may  say,  however,  that  Wesley  probably 
accepted  this  relationship  of  Church  and  State,  not  as  the  ideal 
situation,  but  as  part  of  the  status  quo  which  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  disturb.  At  the  same  time,  he  rejoiced  in  the  freedom 
from  State  control  and  the  trammels  of  tradition  which  the 
Methodists  found  in  America.  While  accepting  the  wisdom  of  a 
measure  of  State  control,  Wesley  would  not  go  all  the  way  with 
the  advocates  of  a national  church.  We  read  in  the  Minutes: 

6.  J.H.Rige;.  The  Relations  of  J6hn  Wesley  and  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism  to  the  Church  of  England  . p.  57 
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"Q.7.  What  instance  or  ground  is  there  then  in  the 
New  Testament  for  a National  Chuch? 

A.  We  know  none  at  all.  We  apprehend  it  to  be  merely 
a political  institution".? 

But  the  grounds  of  political  expediency  appear  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  sufficient. 

It  was  a matter  of  pride  for  Wesley  that  the  Methodists 

were  obedient  to  the  Rules  of  the  Church,  In  writing  to  James 

Creighton  in  1773,  he  said: 

"The  Methodists,  so-called,  observe  more  of  the 
Articles.  Rubrics,  and  Canons  of  the  Church  than 
any  other  people  in  the  three  Kingdoms.  They  vary 
from  none  of  them  willingly". 8 

By  the  acceptance  of  the  rules  of  the  Church,  en  toto,  the 
Methodists  bound  themselves  to  keep  all  the  injunctions  therein 
concerning  the  authority  of  the  State  in  matters  civil  and  re- 
ligious. Wesley  ever  considered  his  Societies  an  integral  part 

i 

of  the  Established  Church.  He  clung  to  this  belief,  even  after 

it  appeared  to  others  to  be  merely  a delusion  on  his  part.  The 

question  of  the  separation  of  the  Methodists  from  the  Church  of 

England  has  been  discussed  repeatedly,  and  has  no  part  in  this 

study  of  the  authority  of  the  State. 

The  close  relationship  existing  between  the  political  and 

the  spiritual  aspects  of  the  Church  in  Wesley's  day  led  to  some 

difficulties.  Political  patronage  would  often  obtain  a living 

for  an  unworthy  man.  This  ran  counter  to  Wesley's  idea  of  the 

source  of  a minister's  authority.  This  he  held  to  be  two-fold. 

There  was  an  ordinary  call,  which  was  the  ordination  by  the 

7.  Minutes .June  15.  1747.  p.56 
'i  8.  Letters . vol.  VI,  p.28 
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bishop, — ’'Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the  Word  of  God".  In 
addition,  and  of  greater  importance  in  his  eyes,  there  was  the 
extraordinary  call,  which  was  witnessed  by  the  works  God  did 
through  his  ministry.  As  he  expressed  it: 

"God  bears  witness  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
that  my  thus  exercising  my  ordinary  call  is  well- 
pleasing in  His  sight1'.  9. 

Many  of  the  men  who  were  appointed  to  livings  lacked  entirely 
the  latter  type  of  call,  even  though  the  Bishop  had  conferred 
upon  them  the  former.  Such  a man  was  sent  to  his  living  with 
all  the  necessary  authority  from  Church  and  State,  but  Wesley 
had  a question  as  to  the  duty  of  hearing  such  an  one.  As  he 
wrote  to  Samuel  Walker  in  1757: 

"But  (do)  you  think  that  the  King  and  Parliament 
have  a right  to  prescribe  to  me  what  pastor  I shall 
use?  If  they  prescribe  one  whom  I know  God  never 

sent,  am  I obliged  to  receive  him?  Has  any  man 

living  a right  to  require  this  of  rae?"10 

With  all  of  his  respect  for  law  and  the  powers  that  be, 
Wesley  held  that  they  could  go  only  so  far  in  matters  spiritual. 

A preacher  who  had  the  inward  or  "extraordinary"  call,  could 
not  be  enjoined  to  silence  by  any  ordinance  of  man.  This  had  been 
the  position  of  John  Wesley’s  grandfather,  of  the  same  name.  He 
had  continued  to  preach  in  his  church,  firm  in  the  belief  that 
he  was  called  so  to  do,  even  though  unordained  and  opposed  by 
the  powers  of  the  Church,  until  the  Act  of  Uniformity  had  evict- 
ed him.  The  grandson  held  to  the  same  position,  with  all  tenacity. 
In  writing  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  in  1761,  he  replied: 

9.  Letter's,  vol.I.  p.323  ~ 

10.  ibid.,  vol. Ill, p.223 
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"'Do  you  judge  that  the  Church  with  the  authority 
of  the  State  has  power  to  enact  laws  for  her  own 
government?'  I answer:  If  a dispensation  of  the 
Gospel  is  committed  to  me,  no  church  has  power  to 
enjoin  me  to  silence.  Neither  has  the  State;  though 
it  may  abuse  its  power  and  enact  laws  whereby  I 
suffer  for  preaching  the  Gospel". 11 

i 

The  same  position  was  taken  at  the  Conference  of  1745: 

i 

"Q..3.  But  is  not  the  will  of  our  governors  a law? 

A.  No,  not  of  any  governor,  spiritual  or  temporal. 
Therefore,  if  any  Bishop  wills  that  I should  not 
preach  the  Gospel,  his  will  is  no  law  to  me. 

Q.4.  But  what  if  he  produce  a law  against  your 
preaching? 

A.  I am  to  obey  God  rather  than  man" . 12 
The  Bishops  of  the  Church  held  their  office  and  authority 
by  virtue  of  the  power  of  the  State  over  ecclesiastic  matters. 

It  was  a question  never  settled  in  Wesley's  mind  as  to  how  far 
he  owed  them  obedience,  even  though  he  nominally  accepted  their 
jurisdiction.  The  famous  interview  with  Bishop  Butler  of  Bristol 
in  1739  illustrated  this  uncertainty.  Butler  bluntly  told  Wesley 
that  he  had  no  business  preaching  there  as  his  commission  did 
not  specify  that  Diocese.  Wesley  held  to  the  ground  that  his 
Fellowship  bound  him  to  no  one  spot,  but  rather  gave  him  an  in- 
determinate commission  to  preach  anywhere  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. This  IKesley  said  in  an  effort  to  justify  his  field  preach- 

| 

ing  and  preaching  in  churches  without  licenses  from  the  local 

authorities.  The  interview  ended  in  an  imoasse.  with  both  dis- 

— 

i 

putants  holding  to  their  original  positions.  Wesley  here  deraon- 

. 

strated  his  attitude  toward  the  Bishops,  which  was  also  expressec 
in  a letter  to  Charles: 


11.  Letters , vol.IV,  p.147 

12.  Minutes . August  3,  1745 
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"Some  obedience  I always  paid  to  the  Bishops".  13 
Wesley  had  either  forgotten,  or  had  chosen  to  ignore  a fur- 
ther phrase  which  had  been  used  by  the  Bishop  who  had  ordained 
him.  The  words  constituted  a qalification  of  the  right  to  preach 
and  to  administer  the  Sacraments,  and  were: 

"In  the  Congregation  where  thou  shalt  be  lawfully 
appointed  thereunto".  14 

He  was  greatly  surprised  when  his  authority  to  preach  was  chal- 
lenged. He  had  been  accustomed  to  preach  in  a church  when  the 
incumbent  requested  him  to  do  so,  and  he  had  apparently  under- 
stood that  such  a request  was  all  that  wa6  necessary.  Both  stat- 
ute law  and  Canon  law  were  very  lax  in  the  18th  century,  and  they) 
were  often  ignored.  The  evidence  seems  to  reveal  that  Wesley  was 
in  error  on  this  point.  Even  though  usage  allowed  him  to  preach 
in  this  way,  he  must  have  been  aware  that  mere  usage  can  never 
be  pleaded  against  the  express  provisions  of  statute  law.  And  as 
Simon  points  out,  the  law  was  express  on  this  point.  The  Canons 
of  1603  stated  that: 

"Neither  can  the  minister  nor  any  other  offieer 

of  the  ohurch  suffer  a man  to  preach  within  their 

church  but  such  as,  by  showing  their  license  to 

preach,  shall  appear  unto  them  to  be  sufficiently 

authorized  thereunto".  15 

It  could  not  be  pleaded  that  this  law  had  become  obsolete,  for 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  as  renewed  under  Queen  Anne,  provided  that: 

"No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  preach 

or  read  any  sermon  unless  he  be  first  approved 

and  thereunto  licensed  by  the  Archbishop  or  the  Bishop" . 15 


13.  Quoted  by  A.Lunn,  John  Wesley,  p.208 

14.  J.S. Simon,  John  Wesley  and  the  Religious  Societies,  p.234 

15.  ibid. . pp. 234-5 
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The  penalties  for  infraction  were  severe. 

Wesley’s  only  defense  for  his  infraction  of  such  plain 
rules  of  the  Church  was  the  one  cited  above,  that  he  placed  the 
more  reliance  upon  the  inner  or  M extraordinary"  call  than  upon 
the  outer  or  "ordinary"  one.  His  submission  to  the  governors  of 
the  church  was  always  contingent  upon  the  consonance  of  their 
commands  with  the  Word  and  commands  of  God.  His  settled  policy 
was,  as  he  wrote  in  An  Earnest  Appeal  to  Men  of  Reason  and  Re- 
ligion: 


" In  every  individual  point  of  an  indifferent 
nature,  we  do  and  will,  by  the  grace  of  God,  obey 

governors  of  the  Church  We  are  to  obey  God 

rather  than  man''.  16 

The  same  position  was  taken  in  letters  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Toogood, 

17  18 

in  1758  , and  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  in  1761.  It  was  in  recogf 

nition  of  the  authority  of  God  rather  than  man,  that  Wesley  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  preaching  by  unordained  men.  God  was 
pleased  to  testify  by  the  fruits  of  their  ministry  that  their 
call  was  genuine. 

It  was  thus  but  in  a limited  sense  that  Wesley  would  recog- 
nize the  sanction  of  the  Church  as  a source  of  the  call  to  preac 
the  Gospel.  Thus  he  limited  as  well  the  authority  of  the  State 
in  the  matter,  for  the  laws  of  the  Church  were  backed  and  en- 
forced by  the  laws  of  the  realm.  Episcopal  ordination  and  sub- 
sequent obedience  to  the  Bishop,  were  duties  only  insofar  as 
they  entailed  no  conflict  with  the  Word  of  God.  The  highest 
duty  of  a minister,  or  of  any  Christian,  was  to  obey  God  rather 

16.  Works,  vol . V.  p.37 

17.  Letters. vol. Ill . p.254 

18.  ibid.  . vol.  IV,  p.  150==- 
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than  man.  There  was  still  a vast  field  in  which  Christians 
had  to  be  obedient  to  the  authority  of  the  State  in  respect  to 
their  church  life  and  government. 

This  is  to  be  seen  in  Wesley’s  lifelong  anxiety  to  maintain 
unimpaired,  the  legality  of  the  Methodist  movement.  This  was 
partly  a prudential  measure,  as  the  laws  amd  attached  penalties 
were  harsh,  and  partly  due  to  Weley's  innate  respect  for  law. 

The  only  time  that  he  was  willing  for  them  to  break  the  law  was 
in  the  instance  just  treated,  when  statutes  conflicted  with  thei 
consciences,  as  the  latter  mirrored  the  express  commands  of  God. 
Even  as  he  was  careful  to  point  out  and  to  make  effective  the 
obedience  of  his  followers  to  Canon  lew,  so  he  took  care  that 
they  should  abide  by  statute  law.  In  many  cases,  with  respect  to 
the  church,  they  were  identical,  or  ran  closely  parallel.  This 
secular  nature  of  Canon  law  is  our  justification  for  including 
it  in  this  discussion  of  the  authority  of  the  State  in  the  Churc^i. 

John  Wesley  had  no  idea  of  setting  up  a new  sect  when  he 
began  to  form  his  Societies,  shortly  after  his  return  from 
(Georgia.  His  avowed  purpose  was  to  mold  small  groups  within  the 
Church  of  England,  for  the  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  whole.  This  was  not  a new  idea,  for  there  were  numbers  of 
just  such  societies  already  in  existence.  They  were  to  be  found 
long  before  he  began  his  active  work.  He  himself  had  been  assoc- 
iated, before  he  journeyed  to  Georgia,  with  the  one  sponsored 
by  Mr.  Hutton,  the  London  bookseller.  These  societies  had  done 
valiant  service  for  the  church,  and  at  the  outset,  John  Wesley 
simply  aimed  at  perpetuating  their  work. 
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There  was  one  serious  difficulty  in  the  path  of  these 
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Religious  Societies,  whether  we  think  of  those  formed  by  Wesley 
or  of  those  before  his  time.  That  obstacle  was  the  Conventicle 
Act,  which  had  been  enacted  under  Charles  II,  and  never  had  been 
repealed.  By  this  Act  all  freedom  of  worship  outside  the  Chuch 
was  stopped. Harsh  penalties  were  imposed  on  all  of  those  who  too 
part  in  a religious  service  conducted  elsewhere  than  in  an 
Anglican  church,  when  5 or  more  persons  other  than  the  members 


: 


19 


of  the  family  were  present.  It  had  been  applied  with  rigor  at 
the  time  of  its  enactment  in  1663,  but  as  the  Nonconformists 
were  soon  driven  underground,  the  Act  fell  into  abeyance.  It 
remained  in  existence,  and  at  one  time  when  the  Religious 
Societies  had  been  particularly  active,  the  Conventicle  Act  rose 


up  to  plague  them.  So  strictly  was  it  then  enforced  that: 

11  It  was  found  necessary  to  drop  the  name-  of  the 
Societies  and  to  change  their  ordinary  places  of 
meeting.  They  were  called  ’clubs',  and  in  some  in- 
stances, they  met  in  public-houses  in  order  that 
their  religious  character  might  not  be  suspected. 

This  accomodation  to  circumstances  did  much  injury 
to  the  Societies,  and  when  the  fierceness  of  the 
persecution  was  allayed  they  resumed  their  old 
names  and  manner  of  proceeding” . 20 

Even  the  Societies  were,  on  the  whole,  unmolested  at  the 
time  of  Wesley,  yet  those  who  knew  their  history  were  uncomfort- 
ably aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Conventicle  Act  and  of  the 
unpleasant  results  which  would  follow  its  renewed  enforcement. 
John  Wesley's  respect  for  law  and  order  is  well-known.  He  was 


possessed  of  an  exceptional  knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  the 


19.  W.E.Lunt,  History  of  England,  p.491 

20.  Proceedings.  vol.XI.  no. 3.  p.57 


English  Church,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  up  to  a certain  point  in 
his  life,  he  observed  them  scrupulously.  But  he  found  that  it 
was  not  enough  to  master  the  contents  of  Constitutions  and  Canonte 


Ecclesiastic.  Statute  law  had  to  be  considered  too.  Here  he  needed 
further  information.  The  Acts  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
and  especially  the  Conventicle  Act,  engaged  his  attention.  The 
fruits  of  his  study  were  not  consoling. 

He  was  uneasy  concerning  the  legality  of  his  "expoundings" 
in  the  Religious  Societies,  so  he  conferred  in  1738,  with  Bishop 
Gibson  of  London.  That  worthy  prelate,  however,  gave  an  evasive 
reply,  and  told  Wesley  to  read  the  Act  for  himself,  for  he  would 
determine  nothing.  Wesley  doubtless  studied  the  Act  afresh.  There- 
by he  must  have  perceived  that  it  was  the  civil  authorities,  and 
not  the  bishops  and  clergymen  who  were  the  interpreters  of  its 
meaning  and  the  administrators  of  its  provisions  and  penalties. 

As  pointed  out  by  Simon: 

"He  would  see  that  any  magistrate  might  pronounce 
on  the  character  of  a religious  meeting  held  in  a 
private  house,  or  in  a field.  If  he  determined  that 
it  was  a conventicle,  he  could  inflict  the  penalties 
mentioned  in  the  Act. "21. 

If  the  magistrate  were  inclined  towards  malignant  persecut- 
ion, he  would  have  had  the  sanction  of  the  Act.  Even  though  the 
measure  was  then  in  a comatose  condition,  Wesley  was  wise  enough  v 
to  realize  that  it  was  a potential  source  of  great  danger. 

At  the  time  Wesley  went  to  interview  Bishop  Gibson,  he  had 
not  yet  begun  the  practice  of  field  preaching.  Though  he  does 
not  say  so,  it  seems  to  be  a reasonable  supposition  that  his 


21.  Proceedings.  vol.XI,  no. 3,  p.58 
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recent  study  of  the  Conventicle  Act  augmented  his  reluctance  to 

begin  the  novel  practice.  That  Act  expressly  forbade  the  holding! 

of  a religious  service  in  a field,  which  office  was  conducted: 

"In  any  other  manner  than  according  to  the  Liturgy 
and  practice  of  the  Church  of  England”.  22 

Bishop  Gibson  later  ruled  such  meetings  to  be  in  defiance  of  the 
law.  The  legality  of  field  preaching  was  a matter  if  vital  mom- 
ent to  Wesley,  inasmuch  as  it  was  his  chief,  if  not  only,  means 
of  reaching  the  people  in  the  early  stages  of  his  work.  Practic- 
ally all  of  the  churches  were  closed  to  him,  and  if  he  obtained 
a hearing,  he  had  to  defy  the  law.  So  he  was  obliged  to  seek  ways 
of  defending  the  practice.  He  did  this  at  many  times  during  his 
ministry,  but  more  especially  in  its  earlier  years.  A notable 
example  is  to  be  found  in  A Farther  Appeal  to  Men  of  Reason  and 
Religion.  In  this  pamphlet  he  reviewed  the  genesis  of  field 
preaching.  Being  barred  from  the  churches,  he  had  resolved  to 
do  as  he  had  done  in  Georgia,  preach  in  the  open  air.  He  was 
careful  to  point  out  that  this  was  the  result  of  necessity,  in 
order  that  he  might  deliver  his  own  soul  and  save  the  souls  of 
others.  It  had  been  charged  that  all  such  preaching  was  illegal. 
This  allegation  he  flatly  denied.  In  answer  to  the  charge: 

"You  say,' They  have  broken  through  all  these 
provisions  in  open  defiance  of  government;  and 
have  met,  not  only  in  houses,  but  in  the  fields, 

notwithstanding  the  statute  which  forbids 

this  by  name’"  23 

He  made  the  defense: 

22.  Quoted  in  Proceedings ,vol. XI . no. 3,  p.57 

23.  Works.  vol.V,  pp. 81-82 
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"I  answer, (l)we  do  nothing  in  defiance  of  govern- 
ment: we  reverence  magistrates,  as  the  ministers  of 
God, (2)  although  we  have  met  in  the  fields,  yet  we 
do  not  conceive  that  statute  at  all  affects  us;  not 
only  because  that  Act  points  wholly  at  Dissenters; 
but  also  because  (they  are  your  own  words)' it  was 
evidently  intended  to  suppress  and  prevent  sedition' ; 
whereas,  no  sedition,  nor  any  the  least  approach 
thereto,  can  with  any  colour  be  laid  to  our  charge,,24 

Wesley  here  revealed  his  stock  defense,  that  the  Methodists 
were  not  Dissenters,  and  so  the  law  did  not  apply  to  them.  The 
charge  of  sedition  touched  him  on  a tender  spot,  his  loyalty  to 
the  King.  The  charge  was  often  made  against  the  Methodists, 
either  that  they  met  with  that  design,  or  that  their  meetings 
allowed  dangerous  characters  to  meet  and  to  plot  under  cover  of 
numbers.  Wesley  denied  the  former  part  of  this  charge  and  dis- 
proved the  latter  by  stating  that  he  personally  knew  the  vast 
majority  of  his  congregations,  large  as  they  were.  Hence,  no 
seditious  person  would  be  able  to  creep  in  unawares. 

Despite  his  casting  about  for  defenses,  his  Societies  lived 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Conventicle  Act  all  during  his  long 
ministry,  from  1739  to  1791.  Wesley  could  claim  that  the  Meth- 
odists were  not  Dissenters,  but  it  was  another  matter  to  convinc^ 
the  magistrates  of  this  fact.  There  was  no  systematic,  or  even 
sporadic  enforcement  of  the  Act  as  regards  the  Methodists,  but 
they  were  in  a state  of  perpetual  fear  lest  it  be  invoked  agains 
them.  Under  the  pressure  of  this  dread,  it  was  not  so  many  years 
before  Wesley  began  to  deviate  from  his  former  position.  At  firs 
as  we  have  seen,  he  boldly  stood  his  ground,  and  affirmed  that 
the  Methodists  were  loyal  Churchmen.  But  he  was  reluctantly 
24.  Works,  vol.  V.p. 81-8& 
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forced  to  recognize  that  this  position  was  untenable.  He  began 
to  yield,  and  some  of  his  preaching  houses,  as  well  as  the  pri- 
vate houses  in  which  the  Methodists  worshipped  and  met  for  "the 
exercises  of  religion",  were  registered  under  the  Toleration  Act 
This  Act  had  been  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  Dissenters, 
who  suffered  from  the  provisions  of  the  Conventicle  Act.  To  ob- 
tain its  benefits,  they  had  to  declare  themselves  as  a religious 
body  in  opposition  to  the  Established  Church.  By  the  licenses 
issued  they  were  allowed  to  hold  their  religious  assemblies  in 
peace  and  legality.  The  civil  disabilities  were  allowed  to  re- 
main in  all  cases  where  they  had  applied  to  the  Dissenters. 

Despite  Wesley’s  continued  protests  to  the  contrary,  the 
fact  that  he  availed  himself  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Toleration  conceded  the  point  that  the  Methodists  were,  in 
reality,  Dissenters.  He  said  that  he  secured  licensee  only  after 
he  was  convinced,  that  it  did  not  involve  an  admission  of  Dissen 
As  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Gallatin  in  1750: 

"The  reason  why  we  refused  for  several  years  to 
license  any  of  the  places  wherein  we  preached  was 
this.  We  supposed  it  could  not  be  done  without 
styling  ourselves  Dissenters.  But  the  Recorder  of 
Chester  showed  us  this  was  a mistake,  and  procured 
a license  for  Thomas  Sidebotham’s  house  in  that 
county,  although  he  (then  as  well  as  at  all  times) 
professes  himself  a member  of  the  Established  Church. 

Since  then  we  have  licensed  the  house  at  Leeds  and 
some  others"  .25. 

Even  this  did  not  relieve  the  Methodists  from  their  difficulties 

There  was  still  the  shadow  of  the  law.  In  1787  he  was  convinced 

of  the  necessity  of  a still  further  step: 


25.  Letters,  vol.  Ill,  p.42 


"Nov. 3, 1787  I had  a long  conversation  with  Mr. 

Clulow  (his  legal  adviser,  on  that  execrable  Act 
called  the  Conventicle  Act.  After  consulting  the  Act 
of  Toleration  with  the  14th  of  Queen  Anne,  we  were 

both  clearly  convinced  that  it  was  the  safest  way  to 

license  all  our  Chapels  and  all  our  travelling 
preachers,  not  as  Dissenters,  but  simply  'preachers 
of  the  Gospel1 , and  that  no  Justice,  or  bench  of 
Justices,  has  any  authority  to  refuse  licensing 
either  the  house  or  the  preacher",  26 

Even  this  rather  drastic  step  for  such  a devoted  Churchman 
did  not  solve  the  ptoblem.  Despite  the  legal  optimism,  attempts 
were  made  to  refuse  to  issue  licenses  to  the  Methodists,  unless 
they  would  openly  declare  themselves  to  be  Dissenters.  Spies 
and  informers  were  busy,  and  in  a few  cases,  heavy  penalties  were 

inflicted.  It  appeared  that  they  were  liable  to  be  ruined  by  the 

unjust  administration  of  the  Conventicle  Act,  while  at  the  same 
time,  there  was  no  relief  available  from  the  Toleration  Act. 

In  J ’one  of  the  year  1790.  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Pretyman  Tomline,  the 
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Bishop  of  Lincoln.  After  stating  the  nature  and  the  customs  of 

the  Methodists,  he  went  on  to  ask: 

"For  what  reasonable  end  would  your  Lordship 

drive  these  people  out  of  the  land?  They  desire 

a license  to  worship  God  after  their  own  conscience. 

Your  Lordship  refuses  it,  and  then  punishes  them  for 

not  having  a license!  0 my  Lord,  for  God's  sake, 

for  Christ's  sake,  for  pity's  sake,  suffer  the  poor 
people  to  enjoy  their  religious  as  well  as  civil 
liberty!"  27. 

The  occasion  of  this  impassioned  outburst  was  an  incident 
which  had  happened  in  Lincolnshire.  A few  Methodists  met  in  the 
home  of  one  of  them.  The  Justices  fined  the  man,  and  sold  his 
goods,  when  he  could  not  pay.  The  Justices  of  the  Quarter 

26.  Journal,  vol.  VII.  p.359 

27.  Letters , vol. VIII.  p.224 
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Sessions  agreed  that  because  the  Methodists  went  to  church, 
the  Concenticle  Act  could  be  executed  against  them,  and  more- 
over, the  Toleration  Act  did  not  apply  to  their  case.  Wesley 
! wrote  to  William  Wilberforce  about  the  case  in  July  of  1790, 
and  protested  hotly: 

"If  this  is  not  oppression,  what  is?  Where,  then, 
is  English  liberty?  the  liberty  of  Christians?  Yea, 
of  every  rational  creature,  who  as  such  has  a right 
to  worship  God  according  to  his  own  conscience?  But 
waiving  the  question  of  right  and  wrong,  what  prud- 
ence is  there  in  oppressing  such  a body  of  loyal 
subjects?"  28 

It  was  all  too  plain  that  there  was  no  way  out  of  the  dilemma. 

The  Conventicle  Act  was  so  bad  that  the  only  remedy  was  its  re- 
peal. This  was  done  in  1812,  but  that  was  of  no  help  to  Wesley. 

His  warm  protests  against  this  unjust  law  were  based  on  the 
same  grounds  as  were  his  strictures  on  kings  or  the  aristocracy, 
moral  grounds.  It  was  a persecutory  Act,  depriving  Christians 
of  their  freedom  of  conscience,  a liberty  which  was  the  right  of 
every  individual.  Wesley  would  have  none  of  this  spirit  in  his 
ideal  Prince,  nor  were  the  aristocracy  given  any  more  privileges 
in  this  respect. 

Wesley  proposed  that  all  the  Methodist  chapels  should  be 
settled  on  Trustees,  according  to  the  approved  plan.  During  his 
early  ministry,  the  deeds  of  the  chapels  and  preaching  houses 
were  in  his  own  name.  This  had  been  done,  on  the  advice  of  other^, 
in  order  that  the  preachers  might  not  be  subject  to  the  whims  of 
the  local  trustees.  It  was  forseen  that  even  Wesley  himself 
might  be  excluded  from  his  own  chapels,  if  the  control  was  vested 
28.  Letters .vol. VIII . p.231 
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in  the  local  group.  But  as  he  became  advanced  in  age,  the  need 
was  seen  for  a different  settlement.  The  Chapels  must  not  be 
left  as  subjects  of  litigation  after  the  death  of  Wesley.  The 
essential  provisions  of  the  model  deed  were  that  the  power  form- 
erly belonging  to  Wesley,  as  to  the  stationing  of  the  preachers, 
should  be  vested  in  the  Conference,  and  that  the  title  of  the 
preaching  houses  should  be  vested  in  a board  of  local  trustees. 
Thus,  there  was,  in  the  former  case,  a transfer  of  Wesley’s 
authority  to  the  Conference,  and  in  the  latter,  to  the  local 
trustees.  There  was  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  wording  of  this 
deed,  and  the  variations  from  place  to  place  caused  Wesley  much 
concern.  The  Conference  of  1788  drew  up  a form,  which  was  entered 
in  the  Minutes  as  a model  for  future  use.  This  seemingly  simple 
arrangement  met  with  opposition  of  a determined  type  in  at  least 
two  localities,  and  there  was  probably  discontent  elsewhere.  The 
unrest  was  not  of  a serious  character,  but  it  did  cause  Wesley 
some  uneasiness. 

In  the  two  places  just  mentioned,  Dewsbury  and  Birstall, 
the  trustees  were  adamant.  Their  contention  was  that  they,  and 
not  the  Conference,  should  have  the  power  to  appoint  their  preach- 
ers. This,  Wesley  felt,  would  destroy  the  itinerancy  of  the 
Methodist  system.  He  would  have  none  of  it.  Both  sides  remained 
obdurate,  and  eventually  the  two  Chapels  became  Dissenting  con- 
gregations. 

These  insurrections  within  his  formerly  close-knit  and 
loyal  organization  were  a source  of  much  distress  and  indignat- 
ion to  Wesley.  He  vented  his  feelings  in  rather  sharp  ultimatums 
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Especially  was  he  displeased  with  deeds,  which  adhered  to  the 
main  principles,  and  yet  were  clouded  with  involved  legal  form- 
ulae. In  1789  he  uttered  a querulous  complaint  to  Laurence  Frost 
which  revealed  his  opinion  of  many  attorneys: 

”1  am  surprised  that  no  Methodist  will  take  my 
advice.  I have  more  experience  in  these  matters  than 

any  attorney  in  the  land.  Oh,  why  will  you  alter 

the  beautiful  deed  we  have  already?  Why  will  you 
employ  any  attorney  at  all?  Only  to  seek  a knot  in  a 
bulrush,  only  to  puzzle  the  cause.  Well,  comfort 
yourselves,  you  will  not  long  be  troubled  with 

Your  affectionate  brother” .29 

This  was  evidently  the  work  of  an  old  man,  who  was  becoming 
more  and  more  impatient  of  all  opposition. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  gave  his  final  word  on 
the  matter,  in  these  words: 

”1  wrote  a form  for  settling  the  preaching  - 
houses,  without  any  superfluous  words,  which  shall 
be  used  for  the  time  to  come,  verbatim,  for  all  the 
houses  to  which  I contribute  anything.  I will  no 
more  encourage  that  villainous  tautology  of  law- 
yers, which  is  the  scandal  of  our  nation” .30 

While  the  primary  aim  of  the  Chapel  deeds  was,  as  we  have 

seen,  to  vest  the  authority  to  appoint  the  preachers  in  the 

Conference,  rather  than  in  the  people,  there  was  also  revealed 

Wesley's  respect  for  the  forms  of  the  law.  He  wished  all  his 

preaching  houses  to  have  the  protection  of  a legal  title  that 

was  above  question.  Unnecessary  litigation  he  abhorred,  and  tools 

what  steps  he  could  to  prevent  it.  Incidentally,  there  was,  also, 

revealed  his  ideas  of  the  ability  of  the  people  to  rule.  Since 

it  did  not  seem  possible  to  secure  a single,  sovereign  head  of 


29.  Letters t vol.  VIII,  pp. 176-77 

30.  Journal,  vol.  VIII,  p.70 
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the  Societies,  he  would  at  least  prevent  the  rule  of  the  people 
by  setting  up  an  aristocracy,  the  Conference. 

During  all  the  long  ministry  of  Wesley,  the  Conference  was, 
in  a very  real  sense,  his  child.  As  such,  it  had  been  an  effect- 
ive part  of  the  system  of  government  in  the  Societies.  Each  year 
Wesley  invited  such  of  his  preachers  as  he  wished  to  come  to 
Conference  and  to  confer  with  him,  concerning  the  promotion  of 
the  Gospel, the  regulation  of  the  business  of  the  Methodists,  and 
to  be  appointed  to  their  posts  of  duty  for  the  coming  year. 
Their  role  was  quite  passive  for  John  Wesley  had  the  final  word 
on  all  matters.  On  the  whole,  the  preachers  were  content  that 
they  should  have  small  voice  in  affairs. 

Some  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  such  a Conference  had 
arisen,  and  it  had  been  brought  to  a head  by  the  Birstall  and 
other  chapel  cases.  The  preachers  at  the  Conference  of  1782 
sensed  the  danger.  Following  the  Conference  Thomas  Coke  sought 
the  advice  of  Maddox,  a leading  lawyer  of  the  day.  The  opinion 
was  that  the"Conf erence” , as  it  then  stood,  was  of  very  doubtful 
legitimacy,  and  that  dangerous  complications  would  arise  upon 
the  death  of  Wesley.  He  advised  that  a deed  be  executed  which 
would  clearly  set  forth  the  membership  of  the  Conference,  and 
how  it  was  to  be  perpetuated.  Coke  took  this  opinion  to  the  next 
Conference,  at  which  time  there  was  voiced  a unanimous  request, 
that  Wesley  should  draw  up  such  a deed  . Allowed  to  rely  entirely 
on  his  own  judgement  in  so  doing,  he  in  fact  delegated  most  of 
the  task  to  Coke,  save  that  he  wrote  out  a list  of  100  names  of 
those  who  were  to  compose  the  Conference.  On  this,  he  differed 
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with  Coke,  who  wished  every  preacher  in  full  connection  to  he 

31 

included.  Wesley  held  to  his  life-long  principle  of  selection  . 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Deed  vested  all  the  church  prop- 

32 

erty  in  the  Conference  . This  Simon  finds  to  be  an  error.  He 

maintains  that  there  was  no  conveyance  of  property  in  it: 

"There  is  not  a word  in  the  Deed  Poll  which 
favors  the  statement  that  it  is  a document  by 
which  all  the  Methodist  chapels  in  the  country 
are  taken  away  from  the  trustees  and  conveyed  to 
the  Conference.  The  legal  rights  of  trustees  can^ 
not  be  abolished  in  such  a summary  fashion  and 
merely  by  the  act  of  one  man".  33 

The  Deed  was  careful  to  watch  over  the  rights  of  the  Trustees. 

This  is  shown  by  the  provision  that  in  case  of  the  extinction 

of  the  legal  Conference,  all  the  powers  vested  in  it  should  ceas 

and  revert  to  the  local  trustees.  These  would  then  have  authorit 

to  select  whomsoever  they  chose  as  their  preacher. 

The  Model  Trust  Deed  was  executed  in  1784.  The  opinion  has 

been  held  that  it  was  not  put  into  force  until  the  death  of 

Wesley,  7 years  later.  The  revised  opinion  is  that  it  went  into 

34 

effect  at  once.  An  official  Journal . for  which  the  Deed  pro- 
vided, was  issued  following  the  Conference  of  1784,  five  months 
after  the  Deed  was  executed.  The  first  act  of  the  Conference  of 


that  year  was  to  elect  2 new  members  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 


Legal  Hundred.  The  Deed  directed  the  signature  of  the  President 
after  the  record  of  each  year’s  proceedings.  Wesley's  signature 
is  to  be  found  each  year  until  his  death.  It  was  probable  that 


31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 


Proceedings . vol.XII,  no. 4,  p.85 

A.Lunn,  John  Wesley. p.337  ; John  Wesley. the  Methodist. p. 28 
Proceedings.  vol.XII,  no. 4,  p.83 

ibid. . vol.I,  no. 2 ; John  Wesley  the  Methodist , p. 280 
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he  was  elected  President  year  by  year.  In  this  provision  for  a 
president  to  be  selected  from  among  the  Hundred  we  see  Wesley's 
last  longing  look  at  his  cherished  plan  of  having  an  individual 
succeed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Methodists.  Wesley,  the  con- 
sistent advocate  of  a single  sovereign,  possessed  of  well-nigh 
absolute  powers  in  both  Church  and  State,  was  forced  to  do  as 
he  could  and  not  as  he  would,  in  providing  for  the  future  gov- 
ernment of  his  own  beloved  people. 

Fears  were  felt  and  expressed  by  the  preachers  that  the 
Hundred  would  arrogate  too  much  power  to  itself.  John  Hampson 
wrote  to  Wesley  on  this  head  in  Jan.  1785.  He  and  others  feared 
lest  the  Hundred  keep  the  choice  posts  for  themselves  and  give 
to  others  the  poorer  places.  They  even  dreaded  lest  the  new 
power  go  so  far  as  to  exclude  some  of  them  from  the  Conference. 
These  fears  led  Wesley  to  write  his  famous  letter  of  April  7, 
1785,  to  the  Conference.  It  was  not  to  be  read  until  after  his 
death.  In  it,  he  admonished  them,  by  the  love  they  once  had  for 
him,  and  their  present  love  for  their  brethren,  and: 

"By  the  mercies  of  God,  that  you  never  avail 
yourselves  of  the  Deed  of  Declaration,  to  assume 

any  superiority  over  your  brethren  But  do  all 

things  with  a single  eye,  as  I have  done  from  the 
beginning.  Go  on  thus,  doing  all  things  without 
prejudice  or  partiality,  and  God  will  be  with  you 
even  to  the  end" .35 

Active  opposition  was  also  manifested.  Coke  widely  circu- 
lated the  Deed  and  much  misunderstanding  of  its  legal  phrases 
arose.  The  discontent  was  brought  to  a head  by  an  appeal  which 
was  presented  at  the  Conference  of  1785.  Joseph  Benson  left  an 
35. Letters .vol. VII . p.266 
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account  of  that  memorable  Conference.  He  said  that  Wesley 
protested  against  the  Appeal,  on  the  grounds  that: 

11  This  Appeal  represented  him  as  unjust,  oppressive, 

and  tyrannical,  which  he  was  not.  The  authore  of 

it  had  betrayed  him  Hence  he  required  that  they 

should  acknowlege  their  fault  and  be  sorry  for  it,  or 
he  could  have  no  further  connexion  with  them". 36 

The  Appeal  had  touched  him  on  a tender  spot,  and  his  temper  was 
roused.  The  opponents  were  not  to  be  intimidated,  and  continued 
their  opposition.  Peace  was  finally  brought  about  by  the  dramati 
appeal  of  Fletcher  to  both  sides.  All  were  reconciled,  except  a 
few,  who  left  the  Connection.  So  the  Conference  was  legally 
established  and  the  Deed  accepted  by  a majority  of  the  preachers 
We  have  seen  how  Wesley  sought  to  take  all  of  the  necessary 
legal  steps  to  make  the  Methodist  societies  respectable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law.  Some  of  these  measures  he  deplored,  as  for 
example,  the  licensing  of  the  Chapels  and  preachers.  That  would, 
he  was  convinced,  tend  to  affix  the  label  of "Dissenters"  upon 
the  Methodists.  But  as  we  have  seen,  this  was  insufficient  pro- 
tection, inasmuch  as  they  still  attended  the  Established  Church, 
thereby  laying  their  own  meetings  open  to  the  charge  of  being 
conventicles.  So  this  phase  of  the  legal  status  of  his  people 
remained  undecided.  The  other  steps  he  took  to  provide  for  the 
perpetuity  of  chapels  and  conference  were  more  effective.  That 
is  to  say,  they  ensured  the  legal  existence  of  the  church  fellow 
ship  which  he  had  established. 

This  effort  on  the  part  of  Wesley  seems  to  involve  a con- 
tradiction. He  always  stoutly  maintained  that  the  Methodists 
36.  Quoted  by  J.S. Simon.  John  Wesley,  the  Last  Phase,  p.217 
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were  loyal  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  no  Dissenters. 


At  the  same  time,  he  took  active  steps  to  bring  about  that  very 
state  of  independency.  Separation  from  the  Chuch  was  an  event 
always  dreaded  by  Wesley,  and  he  vigorously  opposed  every  effort 
to  stress  the  differences  between  the  Methodists  and  the  Estab- 
lishment. But  even  as  early  as  1750,  his  Societies  had  taken  on 
a distinctive  institutional  character.  It  was  apparent  that  they 
would  eventually  be  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  England. 
This  result  was  in  large  measure  due  to  the  efforts  of  Wesley 

! himself.  He  set  up  the  characteristic  discipline  which  so  firmly 

i 

united  them.  This  was  not  to  be  harmonized  with  continued  sub- 
mission to  the  Church.  The  clergy  of  the  Church,  for  their  part, 
refused  to  permit  any  formal  alliance  with  themselves.  The  Meth- 
odists were  understandably  resentful  because  they  were  so  often 
repelled  from  the  Communion  table.  The  Church  had  a point  in 
that  the  irregular  practices  of  the  Methodists  were  almost  in- 
distinguishable from  the  recognised  forms  of  Dissent.  The  ques- 
tion of  caste  was  involved,  for  Methodism  appealed  to  the  labor- 
ing men  and  small  traders,  while  the  Church  represented  the 

special  religion  of  the  rich  and  aristocratic  classes.  For  all 
37 

these  reasons,  a separate  body  in  organization,  though  not  nec- 
essarily in  doctrine,  seemed  to  be  inevitable. 

It  was  the  legal  steps  taken  by  Wesley  which  made  the  sep- 
aration final  and  irrevocable.  Property  was  vested  in  the  local 
trustees,  and  the  highest  voice  of  authority  was  to  be  found  in 
the  Conference,  now  legally  established.  How  could  Wesley 
37.C.E  Vulliamy,  John  Wesley,  pp. 366-67 
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reconcile  that  with  continued  loyalty  to  and  membership  in  the 
Established  Church?  There  the  voice  of  authority  was  spoken 
from  the  Throne,  through  the  Bishops  as  proxies.  Its  past  utter- 
ances were  recorded  in  the  Rubrics  and  Ecclesiastical  Canons. 

To  these  Wesley  professed  submission.  As  he  wrote  in  the  Armin- 
ian  Magazine  during  the  last  year  of  his  life: 

"I  never  had  any  design  of  separating  from  the 
Church;  I have  no  such  design  now;  I do  not  believe 
the  Methodists  in  general  design  it.  I do  and  will 
. do,all|in  my  power  to  prevent  such  an  event;  Neverthe- 
less, in  spite  of  all  that  I can  do,  many  will  separ- 
ate from  it  these  will  form  a separate  party, 

which  consequently  wyll  dwindle  into  a dry,  dull, 
separate  sect.  In  flat  opposition ‘ to  them,  I declare, 
once  more,  that  I live  and  die  a member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  that  none  who  regard  my  judgement 
will  ever  separate  from  it”.  38 

There  was  contradiction  involved  in  this  position  of  Wesley. 
The  general  tenor  of  his  sayings  and  attitude  would  indicate 
that  he  really  did  prefer  to  remain  in  the  Church.  He  could  not 
lightly  throw  away  all  the  love  he  had  for  her.  All  of  the  mem- 
ories he  had  of  the  Church  powerfully  pulled  him  toward  continu- 
ed loyalty.  So  keenly  did  he  feel  this  that  he  often  wrote  as 
we  have  just  quoted  him.  He  advised  his  people  never  to  separate, 
but  in  his  heart  he  knew  they  would.  Because  they  held  first 


place  in  his  affections,  he  took  the  steps  he  did  to  ensure 
their  future  welfare.  The  formulation  of  orders  of  service,  fiel 
preaching,  meetings  in  private  houses,  and  unlicensed  church 
buildings,  the  ordinations,  both  for  America  and  England,  as 
well  as  the  legal  steps,  all  testify  to  this  point.  Wesley  deeply 
loved  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  the  laws  of  the  Crown  estab- 
38.  J.H.Overton.  John  Wesley,  pp. 211-12 
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lished,  but  because  he  loved  his  people  more,  he  dia  not  what 
he  would,  but  what  he  must,  to  assure  their  future. 

Wesley  was  deeply  moved  by  the  stories  of  religious  per- 
secution which  were  a part  of  the  history  of  England.  In  fact, 
all  religious  intolerance  evoked  his  condemnation.  He  believed 
that  Christians  should  think  and  let  think.  For  the  State  to  in- 
vade this  sacred  right  of  conscience  constituted  an  unwarranted 
exercise  of  its  authority.  Equally  to  be  condemned  was  the  nat- 
ion which  allowed  such  religious  tyranny  to  continue.  Neither 
did  persecuting  individuals  escape  his  pen.  Being  conversant 
with  history,  he  found  many  cases  of  persecution. 

He  read  of  the  case  of  Calvin  and  Servetus  and  found  noth- 
ing to  admire  in  Calvin’s  share  in  that  affair.  In  one  place, 
he  spoke  of  the  horror  of  Servetus’  death,  as  Calvin  caused  him 
to  be  burned  with  ’’moist  green  wood”.  He  wrote  in  the  Journal: 

’’July  9,1741  Being  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  I light 
on  Mr. Calvin’s  account  of  the  case  of  Michael  Servetus 

Mr. Calvin,  however,  paints  him  such  a monster  as 

never  was,  an  Arian,  a blasphemer,  and  what  not  

But  still  he  utterly  denies  being  the  cause  of  Servetus' 
deathl  ’No',  says  he,' I only  advised  our  magistrates, 
as  having  a right  to  restrain  heretics  by  the  sword, 
to  seize  upon  and  try  that  arch-heretic.  But  after 
he  was  condemned,  I said  not  one  word  about  his 
execution*  1*39 

It  is  evident  that  Wesley  held  Calvin  solely  responsible  for 
this  burning.  The  italics,  which  are  Wesley’s,  indicate  his  feel' 
ing  on  the  subject.  Equally  evident  is  it  that  he  did  not  agree 
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Calvin’s  position  on  this  matter  was  plainly  stated.  In  his 
system  there  was  a close  alliance  between  Church  and  State.  The 
Church,  as  he  set  it  forth  in  the  Institutes, had  a purely  spirit- 
ual function.  Her  officers  could  enforce  ecclesiastical  discip- 
line, but  further  than  that  they  could  not  go.  The  church  had 
no  authority  to  use  force  or  to  inflict  civil  punishments  of  any 
kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  State  had  no  right  to  interfere  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  or  to  diminish  its  liberty.  Its 
duty  toward  the  church  was  one  of  co-operation,  being  bound  to 
render  aid  by  the  use  of  distinctly  civlil  instrumentalities.  The 
State  must  supervise  more  than  merely  the  secular  affairs  of  its 
citizens.  It  was  the  first  and  most  important  duty  of  the  mag- 
istrate to  foster  religion,  and  therefore,  he  was  solemnly 
bound  to  punish  and  extirpate  heresy.  Calvin  wrote: 

’’Civil  government  is  designed,  as  long  as  we  live 
in  this  world,  to  cherish  and  support  the  external 
worship  of  God,  to  preserve  the  pure  doctrine  of 
religion,  to  defend  the  constitution  of  the  church". 40 

This  view  was  substantially  that  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as 

it  had  been  that  of  Augustine.  Augustine  invoked  the  aid  of  the 

civil  power  to  maintain  the  tnue  faith,  but  with  some  apology. 

He  had  rejected  the  use  of  force,  in  his  early  years,  and  had 

argued  in  favor  of  freedom.  But  with  the  Donatist  controversy, 

there  came  a change.  Thereafter  Augustine  argued  in  favor  of  thej 

use  of  force,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  educational.  Persecution 

was  for  the  good  of  the  soul.  So  Augustine's  conception  of  the 

office  of  the  State  was  largely  that  of  an  educator.  As  Figgis 

40.  G. P. Fisher. History  of  the  Reformation,  p.497 
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points  out, 41, such  an  advocacy  of  persecution  temporarily  led  to 
a theory  of  civil  domination.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
use  force,  to  extend  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  In  the  extir- 
pation oi  heresy,  the  civil  governor  was  to  be  advised  by  the 
gbvernors  of  the  Church.  This  tended  to  enlarge  the  claim  of  the 
Church  to  direct  the  State  in  all  matters  that  had  a religious 
or  an  ecclesiastical  bearing.  Augustine's  conception  placed  the 
Church  in  the  primary  place,  as  the  City  of  God,  which  was  eter- 
nal. The  function  of  the  earthly  city,  or  the  State  was  to  fur- 
ther the  authority  and  aims  of  its  superior. 

It  will  go  without  saying  that  Wesley  rejected  these  views 
of  the  relation  of  Church  and  State,  and  especially  that  of  the 
right  of  the  State  to  use  force.  He  stood  much  closer  to  the 
Lutheran  position.  Luther,  in  common  with  the  Reformers  generally, 
held  that  the  body  of  the  Church  was  the  original  depository  of 
ecclesiastical  authority.  Civil  government  should  be  lay  and  not 
priestly.  Church  and  State  were  held  to  be  so  distinct  that  neith- 
er was  subject  to  the  other,  nor  could  merge  into  the  other  its 
own  separate  existence.  But  these  abstract  theories  Luther  felt 
it  necessary  to  modify  in  actual  practice.  The  German  people 
were  ill-equipped  to  rule  their  Church,  hence  the  princes  must 
take  the  lead,  as  the  chief  members  of  the  Church,  Civil  rulers 
had  the  duty,  furthermore,  of  maintaining  order,  among  the 
people,  and  in  their  Church,  by  the  careful  regulation  of  the 


41.  J.N. Figgis,  The  Political  Aspects  of  Saint  Augustine's 

'City  of  God'  p.78 
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externals  of  public  worship.  This  indefinite  function  of  the  Sta|pe 
in  ecclesiastic  affairs  tended  to  be  enlarged,  rather  than  abridg- 


ed by  the  Reformers.  In  particular,  Luther  invoked  the  coercive 
influence  of  the  princes  during  the  Peasant’s  War,  and  he  sanc- 
tioned the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty  on  the  Anabaptists. 

The  Augsburg  Confession  limited  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil 
rulers  to  temporal  affairs,  to  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 
While  Luther  was  willing  to  expand  this  function  in  special  case$, 
he  foresaw  that  the  State  might  unduly  encroach  upon  the  domain 
of  the  Church.  As  Dunning  says: 

"Luther,  interested  primarily  in  the  persecution 
of  his  followers,  takes  strong  ground  against  any 
extension  of  secular  power  into  the  field  (of  control 
over  matters  of  belief).  Only  what  is  corporeal  and 
outward  can  be  affected  by  the  laws  of  the  State;  a 
legal  injunction  to  believe  so  and  so  is  folly.  Be- 
lief can  be  determined  or  affected  only  by  persuasion 
and  by  the  secret  power  of  Cod.  Hence  heresy  cannot 
be  extirpated  by  sword  or  fire  or  water;  such  means 
only  confirm  it".  42 

This  rather  lengthy  excursus  may  serve  to  orientate  Wesley 
and  his  opinions  concerning  the  function  of  the  State  in  the 
Church.  Upholding  as  he  did,  the  right  to  freedom  of  conscience, 

— "to  think  and  let  think" — as  he  put  it,  he  never  countenanced 
the  State  in  the  role  of  a heresy  hunter.  The  English  Church  was 


so  organized  that  the  civil  authority  had  the  principal  control 

m ecclesiastical  matters.  The  King  had  the  right  to  appoint  to  ! 

all  high  church  posts,  and  the  Church  was  bound  to  confirm  the 

43 

[nominations.  Wesley  would  have  held,  with  Macaulay,  that  the 
chief  end  of  government  was  to  protect  life  and 


42.  W. A. Dunning,  A History  of  Political  Theories,  p.12 

43.  G.P. Fisher,  op, c it . , p. 503 


l 
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property,  rather  than  to  propagate  religion.  However,  the  moral 

and  religious  improvement  of  the  people  must  not  he  neglected. 

The  religious  views  and  prejudices  of  the  people  must  always  be 

consulted,  in  order  to  secure  the  largest  share  of  truth  and  the 

smallest  portion  of  error. 

This  view  of  the  State  did  not  envision  it  as  the  persecut- 
or. But  Wesley  found  that  all  too  often  this  had  been  the  case. 

He  found  that  while  England  had  been  delivered  from  the  Church 

of  Rome  and  her  own  Church  established, there  was  speedily  a rig- 
id attachment  to  the  newly  specified  forms.  As  he  put  it: 

"That  restraint  on  conscience  from  which  she  had 
so  lately  been  relieved,  was,  by  herself  too  strictly 
imposed  on  -others.  The  freedom  of  the  human  mind, 
which  was  increased  by  the  Reformation  remained  yet 
too  much  limited.  The  zeal  for  more  liberty  in  relig- 
ion soon  multiplied  into  a variety  of  sects  dissent- 
ing from  the  Church.  These  she  harassed  and  distressed" . 44 

Then  he  went  on  to  make  a st  atement  which  seems  to  upset  the 

thesis  we  are  here  propounding.  He  said  that  the  persecutions  by 

the  Church  would  cause  no  astonishment,  when  the  principles  for 

which  the  sectaries  stood  were  considered,  because: 

"Their  principles  of  ecclesiastical  polity  were 
as  directly  repugnant  to  those  of  the  Established 

Church  as  their  ideas  of  civil  government  were  to 
those  of  a mixed  monarchy,  and  of  course,  equally 
inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  both".  44 

Wesley  proceeded  to  a review  of  the  history  and  nature  of  the 

King's  control  over  the  Church: 

"By  the  25th  of  Henry  VIII,  the  King  had  been 
declared  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church.  From  him 
flowed  all  ecclesiastical  promotions;  by  him  the 

44.  John  Wesley,  Reflections  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
American  Rebellion,  hereafter  referred  to  as  Reflections, 
pp. 19-20 
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Bishops  were  appointed;  under  him  the  inferior  clergy 
held  their  offices  and  the  rules  of  the  Church  were 
established  by  his  authority;  but  these  sectaries 
held  that  the  power  of  their  church  could  be  subject 
to  no  temporal  authority  whatsoever" . 45 

The  above  citation  was  taken  from  one  of  Wesley's  notable  pol- 
itical pamphlets,  dealing  with  the  course  of  the  American  Rev- 

! 

olution.  He  traced  the  genesis  of  the  colonies  from  their  settle- 

raent  by  the  sectaries,  who  were  driven  out  of  England  because  of 

their  subversive  views  concerning  government  in  Church  and  State 

In  his  indignation  at  the  subsequent  manifestation  of  their 

theories,  as  they  were  developed  in  America,  he  forgot,  for  the 

time,  his  customary  aversion  to  religious  persecution,  and  ap- 
peared to  condone  the  severe  treatment  which  had  been  meted  out 

by  the  Church.  However,  the  prevailing  note  of  his  pronouncement! 

on  this  subject  indicate  that  he  regarded  persecution  as  one  of 

chief  sins  of  the  nation.  Even  with  regard  to  the  Puritans,  he 

more  than  once  expressed  sympathy  with  their  sufferings.  In  1747 

he  read  a History  of  the  Puritans,  and  noted  in  the  Journal: 

"I  stand  in  amaze; at  the  execrable  spirit  - — 

which  drove  those  venerable  men  out  of  the  Church, 
and  with  which  Queen  Elizabeth's  clergy  were  as  deep- 
ly tinctured  as  ever  Queen  Mary's  were".  46 

A few  years  later  he  wrote,  in  similar  vein: 

"I  read  Dr.  Calamy's  Abridgment  of  Mr.  Baxter's 

Life.  What  a scene  is  opened  here!  In  spite  of  all 
the  prejudices  of  education,  I could  not  but  see 
that  the  poor  Nonconformists  had  been  used  without 
either  justice  or  mercy;  and  that  many  of  the  Prot- 
estant Bishops  of  King  Charles  had  neither  more 
religion  nor  more  humanity,  than  the  Popish  Bishops 
of  Queen  Mary".  47 

! 

45.  John  Wesley,  Ref lections ,pp. 19-20 

46.  Journal. vol. Ill , pp. 285-6 

47.  ibid.,  vol. IV,  p.93 
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The  Age  of  the  Reformation  in  England  had  been  one  of  per- 
il secution,  he  found.  The  Reformers  had  been  venerable  men,  but 

1 1 

they  were  guilty  of  this  charge.  Joan  Bocher  had  been  burned  as 

a heretic  under  Edward  VI,”for  the  horrible  heresy  that  Christ 

took  no  flesh  of  the  Virgin  Mary".  Wesley  remarked: 

"I  believe  God  avenged  her  death  on  Archbishop 
Cranmer" . 48 

Persecution  could,  in  Wesley’s  opinion,  lead  to  dire  results 
The  repercussions  of  intolerance  were  often  disastrous  to  the 
persecutor,  as  well  as  harmful  to  the  sufferers.  This  was  shown 
in  the  comment  in  the  J ournal  concerning  the  execution  of  Charley 
I by  the  Puritans; 


"I  believe  the  chief  sin  which  brought  the  King 
to  the  block  was  his  persecuting  the  real  Christians. 

Hereby  he  drove  them  into  the  hands  of  designing  men, 
which  issued  in  his  own  destruction.”  49 

There  was,  indeed,  nothing  good  which  could  be  said  of  the 
spirit  of  religious  persecution.  It  was  so  totally  the  opposite 
of  all  the  Christian  virtues.  Its  baneful  effects  were  exper- 
ienced by  the  persecuted  in  ways  other  than  simply  that  of  suffer- 
ing. The  Puritans  had  suffered  greatly  at  the  hands  of  Charles  I 


Eventually,  they  rose  up  and  put  him  to  death.  But  that  was  only 
the  beginning  of  a period  of  woes  in  England.  Wesley  said: 

” These  tumults  served  to  confirm  an  observation 
often  made,  that  all  sects,  while  they  are  oppressed, 
are  remarkable  for  inculcating  the  duties  of  moder- 
ation, forbearance  and  charity  towards  those  who 
differ  from  them;  but  as  soon  as  they,  in  turn, 
arrive  at  power  and  preeminence,  they  forget  their 
own  precepts  end  leave  both  the  recommendation 


48.  Letters t vol.VII,  p.89 

49.  Journal . vol.VII,  p.49 
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and  practice  of  charity  to  those  that  groan 
under  the  yoke”.  50 

The  infamous  Act  of  Uniformity  and  the  Conventicle  Act 
have  been  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Backgrounds.  Wesley  could 
find  nothing  good  in  them,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  In 
his  Thoughts  upon  Liberty,  they  constituted  the  take-off  for  one 
of  his  eloquent  paeans  of  praise  concerning  the  liberty  afforded 
by  the  English  Constitution.  In  this  discussion  he  gave  a def- 
inition of  religious  liberty  as  being: 

"A  liberty  to  choose  our  own  religion,  to  worship 
God  according  to  aur  own  conscience,  according  to 
the  best  light  we  have”,  51 

This  right  had  been  given  by  the  Creator  to  every  man  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  his  nature.  To  no  man,  nor  group  of  men  did  God 
give  the  authority  to  deprive  others  of  this  liberty.  In  view 
of  this,  Wesley  observed: 

"What  an  amazing  thing  is  it,  then,  that  the 
governing  part  of  almost  every  nation  under  Heaven 
should  have  taken  upon  them,  in  all  ages,  to  rob 

all  under  their  power  of  this  liberty!  to 

force  rational  creatures  into  their  own  religion”. 52 

Such  has  been  the  case,  not  among  savages,  but  among” the 
politest  nations  of  Europe”  England  felt  the  scourge,  under 
many  rulers,  and  especially  after  the  Restoration.  At  that  per- 
iod, "those  two  public  monuments,  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  the 
Act  against  Conventicles”,  did  their  deadly  work.  By  the  former: 

"Thousands  of  men,  guilty  of  no  crime,  nothing 
contrary  either  to  justice,  mercy  or  truth,  were 

stripped  of  all  they  had,  Because  they  did  not 

dare  to  worship  God  according  to  other  men's  consciences”53 

50.  John  Wesley.  Concise  History  of  England. vol. IV,  p.107 

51.  Works . vol.VI,  p.263 

52 . ibid. 

€5.  ibid. . 
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In  addition  to  this  deprivation  of  property,  other  provisions 
of  the  Act  led  to  loss  of  liberty  of  person.  The  Act  against 
Conventicles  was  equipped  with  equally  savage  penalties. 

While  it  was  Wesley’s  contention,  especially  in  the  middle 
period  of  his  ministry,  that  religious  liberty  was  complete  in 
England,  yet  before  and  after  this  time,  he  complained  of  the 
persecutions  suffered  by  the  Methodists.  This,  he  argued,  was  a 
national  sin,  and  would  bring  disaster  upon  the  land.  In  A Far- 
ther Appeal  to  Men  of  Reason  and  Religion,  he  reasoned: 

"The  plain  religion  now  propagated  is  Love.  And 
can  you  oppose  this  without  being  an  enemy  to  man- 
kind? No, nor  being  an  enemy  to  your  King  and  coun- 
try; especially  at  such  a time  as  this.  For it  is 

evident  to  every  man  of  calm  reflection,  that  our 

nation  stands  on  the  very  brink  of  destruction  

because  to  all  our  other  abominations  we  have  added 
the  open  fighting  against  God". 54 

With  his  customary  theological  approach, Wesley  saw  the  source 
of  national  ills  to  be  in  moral  or  religious  causes.  He  was  for- 
ever calling  upon  the  nation  and  its  citizens  to  forsake  their 
sins,  if  there  was  to  be  political  security.  It  was  evident  that 
he  considered  persecution  for  conscience  sake  as  being  not  the 

least  of  such  wickedness.  Furthermore,  it  constituted  an  un- 

% 

warranted  encroachment  by  the  State  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
subject.  Upon  no  grounds  could  it  be  defended,  and  upon  every 
count  it  stood  condemned. 

It  was  a proud  boast  of  Wesley  that  he  practiced  the  widest 
toleration  for  all  shades  of  religious  belief.  In  this  section 
we  shall  limit  our  discussion  to  his  position  in  general,  and 
54.  Works. vol.V.  p.174 
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to  various  shades  of  Protestant  belief  in  particular.  His 
Attitude  toward  the  Roman  Catholics  will  be  discussed  in  the 
succeeding  division. 

During  the  early,  or  High  Church  period  of  his  life,  Wesley 
was  inclined  to  be  narrow  in  his  views.  This  section  of  the  nat- 
ional Establishment  was  notorious  for  its  religious  bigotry.  The 
shackles  of  this  restricted  outlook  did  not  long  enslave  him, 
and  he  was  soon  able  to  claim  as  his  brother  Christian  every 
true  lover  of  God.  His  was  the  eye  to  see  and  the  heart  to  love, 
the  virtues  of  every  Christian,  no  matter  what  his  creed.  In  the 
flush  of  his  crusading  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  he  wrote: 

11 1 desire  a league  offensive  and  defensive  with 
every  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ".  55 

Letters  were  sent  to  a number  of  the  Rectors  of  England,  urging 
them  to  participate  in  this  project.  The  result  was  disappoint- 
ing, although  it  did  not  discourage  him  from  continuing  his  own 
utmost  efforts. 

In  his  attitude  toward  the  members  of  various  sects,  Wesley1 
well-known  pragmatism  was  revealed.  He  might  cherish  an  antipa- 
thy against  them,  but  closer  contact  usually,  if  not  always, 
dispelled  his  prejudices.  There  were  exceptions,  which  should 
be  noted.  In  the  first  place,  he  absolutely  rejected  the  doct- 
rines of  mysticism.  Early  in  life,  and  especially  at  Oxford,  he 
had  been  firmly  attached  to  the  mystical  approach  to  religion. 

His  view  of  the  Christian  life  was  then  almost  that  of  the  mon- 
astic cell.  Frontier  life  in  Georgia  proved  the  weakness  of  this 
55.  Quoted  by  G.C.Cell,  op.cit. , p.21 
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conception.  It  simply  could  not  meet  the  needs  of  a practical 
life,  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  affairs  of  men.  As  Dr.  Cell  said 

"The  iron  of  American  pragmatism  entered  into  his 
blood.  After  his  return  to  England  he  rode  too  much 
on  horseback  ever  to  be  much  of  a typical  mystic".  56 

Again,  the  excesses  of  Antinomianism  repelled  him.  First 
attracted  to  the  Moravians  on  the  journey  to  Georgia,  he  found 
in  them,  for  a time,  much  to  admire  and  to  emulate.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  he  was  alienated  by  their  stress  upon  individual 
ity,  their  belief  in  solitary  religion,  and  above  all,  by  their 
non-observance  of  what  he  held  to  be  the  essentials  of  Christian 
living.  So  extreme  were  the  views  of  this  branch  of  the  Morav- 
ians, as  well  as  those  of  the  other  Antinomians,  that  Wesley’s 
severe  condemnation  was  no  stain  upon  his  idea  of  tolerance. 

Extreme  Predestinarians,  also,  evoked  his  strictures.  With 
the  milder  ones,  he  had  the  fullest  sympathy,  and  would  admit 
them  into  his  Societies.  He  was  ever  ready  to  admit  that  mistak- 
es in  opinions  or  doctrines  did  not  mean  that  an  individual  was 
not  a Christian.  The  thing  needful  was  to  live  a good  life.  It 
was  in  this  light  that  he  was  able  to  approve  of  Quakers,  a 
much-maligned  sect  at  that  time.  We  read  in  the  J ournal  : 

"I  met  here  with  the  J ournal  of  William 
Edmundson,  one  of  their  (Quaker)  preachers  in  the 

last  century.  his  opinions  I leave,  but  what  a 

spirit  was  here!  What  faith,  love,  gentleness, 
long-suffering!  Could  mistakes  send  such  a man 
as  this  to  Hell?  Not  so. "57 

In  another  case,  his  appeal  to  the  facts  of  the  case  convinced 
him  of  the  true  Christianity  of  a member  of  an  outcast  group. 

56.  G. C.Cell,  The  Rediscovery  of  John  Wesley,  p.99 

57.  Journal . vol.V,  p.137 
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Unitarians  had  been  held  to  be  outside  the  pale  of  Christianity, 
Wesley  found  himself  of  a different  opinion  after  reading  the 
Life  of  Thomas  Firmin.  He  wrote  in  a preface  to  an  extract  from 
this  work: 

" I was  especially  struck  at  reading  the  following 
Life;  having  long  settled  it  in  my  mind,  that  the 
entertaining  wrong  notions  of  the  Trinity  was  in- 
consistent with  real  piety.  But  I cannot  argue 
against  matter  of  fact.  I dare  not  deny  that  Mr. 

Firmin  was  a pious  man,  although  his  notions  of  the 
Trinity  were  quite  erroneous”.  58 

The  older  Wesley  became,  the  more  settled  he  was  in  his 
conviction  that  so  long  as  there  was  a reasonable  amount  of 
agreement  upon  the  essentials, the  details  of  belief  did  not 
matter.  In  fact,  he  was  inclined  to  indulge  in  a little  self- 
praise  because  of  his  tolerance.  After  conversing  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Venn,  one  of  the  Rectors  who  was  sympathetic  with  the  Meth- 
odists, Wesley  wrote: 

"Oh  that  all  men  would  sit  as  loose  to  opinions 
as  I do;  that  they  would  think  and  let  think".  59 

As  usual,  he  sought  to  put  his  personal  principles  into 
operation  in  his  Societies.  It  was  his  constant  boast  that  the 
Methodists  were  peculiar  in  this  respect.  To  a remarkable  ex- 
tent, the  claim  was  a valid  one.  He  wrote  in  1788: 

"There  is  no  other  religious  society  under  heaven 
which  requires  nothing  of  men  in  order  to  their  ad- 
mission but  a desire  to  save  their  souls.  the 

Methodists  alone  do  not  insist  on  your  holding  this 

or  that  opinion;  but  they  think  and  let  think.  

Here  is  our  glorying  What  society  shares  it? "60 

Since  the  Methodist  Societies  were  but  the  lengthened  shadow 


58.  Works, vol. VII,  p.574 

59.  Journal, vol. VI, p.134 

60.  ibid. , vol. VII, p.389 
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of  their  founder,  they  would  probably  agree  with  his  opinions. 
Especially,  when  he  himself  was  stating  their  beliefs, was  this 
fact  probable.  With  such  full  tolerance  of  beliefs  and  worship 
they  would  not  be  of  a persecuting  spirit.  As  Wesley  put  it: 

" There  is  not  found  among  them  that  bitter  zeal 
in  points  either  of  small  or  of  great  importance, 
that  spirit  of  persecution  which  has  so  often 
accompanied  the  spirit  of  religion11.  61 

The  fact  that  Wesley  prescribed  how  and  what  his  men 

should  preach  led  to  the  charge  that  he  was  a persecutor.  This 

touched  him  on  the  quick,  and  he  was  eager  to  defend  himself.  He 

t 

would  have  nothing  but  unanimity  among  those  under  him.  He  was 
thus  charged  because  he  would  not  allow  the  preaching  of  pre- 
destination, nor  permit  his  unordained  preachers  to  administer 
the  Sacraments.  The  allegation  he  flatly  denied,  on  the  basis 
that  he  had  put  none  out  of  the  Societies  for  doing  either  of 
these  things.  He  allowed  that  he  had  curtailed  the  freedom  of 
conscience  of  his  preachers,  insofar  as  he  would  not  permit 
them  to  do  what  he  conceived  to  be  forbidden.  He  denied  that  it 
would  have  been  persecution,  even  had  he  gone  so  far  as  to  ex- 
clude them.  In  writing  to  Nicholas  Norton  , he  protested: 

"I  have  used  no  arbitrary,  no  coercive  power  — 
nay,  no  power  at  all  in  this  matter  but  that  of  love 

I have  dealt  with  every  man, as,  if  the  tables 

were  turned,  I should  desire  he  would  deal  with  me". 62 

Whether  the  men  whose  opinions  were  so  summa.rily  subordinated 

to  that  of  Wesley  agreed  in  his  self-verdict  is  a question.  It 

was  but  another  instance  of  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power, 


61.  Works,  vol.V,  p.146 

62.  Letters.vol.il I .p.188 
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whichTwe  have  seen,  was  customary  in  dealing  with  hie  people . j 

Benevolent  autocracy  was  his  ideal  of  authority  in  Church  and 

State  alike.  In  regard  to  the  Societies,  the  ideal  was  fully 

■ 

realized. 

Holding  to  the  principle  of  broad  toleration  in  his  own 
thinking  and  in  the  ranks  of  the  Methodists,  Wesley  was  pleased 

i . 

to  find  religious  liberty  in  contemporary  England.  Mention  has 

been  made  of  his  lament  over  the  persecutions  and  intolerance 

in  her  history.  But  all  that  had  been  changed.  The  current  happy 
’ 

state  of  freedom  dated  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George 

. 

II.  Wesley  enlarged  upon  the  subject  in  hie  Thoughts  upon  Liberty. 
This  pamphlet  was  a panegyric  upon  the  excellence  and  complete- 
ness of  liberty  in  the  England  of  Wesley’s  day.  Civil  and  rel- 
igious freedom  alike  were  enjoyed  to  the  full.  Concerning  the 
latter,  he  wrote: 

"His  late  majesty  (George  II)  was  desired,  about 
thirty  years  ago,  to  take  a step  of  this  kind.  But 
his  answer  was  worthy  of  a king,  yea,  the  king  of  a 
free  people:' I tell  you,  while  I sit  on  the  English 
throne,  no  man  shall  be  persecuted  for  conscience' 
sake'"  63 

It  had  not  ended  with  his  reign,  for  Wesley  found  that 
George  III  "treads  in  his  steps".  He  concluded  his  review  with 
a reference  to  the  reign  of  the  English  monarch  whom  he  most 
heartily  detested: 

"0,  compare  King  Charles,  gracious  Charles  the 
Second,  with  King  George,  and  you  will  know  the 
value  of  the  liberty  you  enjoy"64 

So  complete  was  the  present  religious  liberty,  sais  Wesley,  that 


65.  Worked  yol.VI,  p.265 

64 . ibid. 
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it  was  not  possible  to  desire  or  even  to  conceive  of  a fuller 
measure  of  it.  None  such  was  to  be  found  at  any  place  on  the 
Continent*. 

"No,  nor  in  any  country  under  the  sun:  Have  we 
not  in  England  full  liberty  to  choose  any  religion, 
yea,  or  no  religion  at  all?"  65 

It  would  seem  that  Wesley's  enthusiasm  carried  him  a bit 
too  far.  He  had  apparently  forgotten  the  Conventicle  Act,  as 
well  as  the  laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  While  the  latter 
may  have  been  permitted  nominal  freedom  of  worship,  it  was  hedg- 
ed about  with  intolerable  restrictions.  These  were  of  a civil 
nature,  but  were  so  severe  as  to  make  the  lot  of  an  avowed  Cath- 
olic most  unhappy.  Ireland  felt  the  fullest  force  of  these  pro- 
hibitions, but  the  English  laws  were  not  far  behind.  Ever  since 
the  Reformation  there  had  been  periodic  Catholic  panics.  One  of 
the  latest,  with  respect  to  our  period,  had  been  that  fostered 
by  Titus  Oates  in  1678.  As  a result,  Parliament  had  enacted  a 
law  which  excluded  Catholics  from  that  body.  It  remained  in  full 
force  until  1829.  There  was  a prevailing  distrust  of  all  Catholi<f 
and  they  were  allowed  no  share  in  political  affairs.  The  Test 
Act  of  1672  had  excluded  Catholics  from  all  public  office,  and 
it  was  not  repealed  until  1829. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Catholics  in  England  were  thus  restri(j 
ed,  the  fear  of  their  power  was  still  felt  in  Wesley's  day.  The 
party  that  longed  for  the  return  of  the  Stuarts  was  by  no  means 
inactive.  Their  success  would  have  meant  a Catholic  regime.  They 
were  in  alliance  with  the  French,  who  were  the  traditional 
65.  Works.  vol.Vl.  p.265 
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enemies  of  England.  France  was  a Catholic  power.  The  Old  Pretend- 
er had  led  an  abortive  attempt  on  the  English  crown  in  1715. 

But  the  fear  of  the  Papists,  which  really  was  the  fear  of 
France,  continued  in  England.  The  Young  Pretender  still  lived 
and  plotted,  and  the  shadow  of  the  Catholics  lay  like  a pall 
over  the  land. 


After  a scare  in  1744,  the  Pretender  actually  landed  in 

Scotland  in  1745.  The  clans  rose  and  soon  he  had  a force.  The 

invaders  marched  into  England,  as  far  as  Derby,  and  were  then 

driven  back  to  Scotland.  On  April  16th,  1746,  the  decisive 

battle  of  Culloden  7/as  fought,  ending  the  danger.  Indicative  of 

the  fears  which  had  been  felt  was  the  hymn  included  in  the 

Hymns  for  the  Public  Thanksgiving  Day  following  Culloden  : 

"Bold  they  return  to  sure  success 
Whom  all  the  saints  conspire  to  bless, 

Supported  by  their  friends  beneath. 

In  covenant  with  Hell  and  death; 

And  Spanish  gold  and  Gallic  pride  : 

And  Holy  Church  is  on  their  side".  66 

The  hymn  went  on  to  recount,  with  gratitude,  that  God  had  re- 
scued the  nation  from  this  crescendo  of  dangers. 

Wesley  had  depicted,  in  A Word  in  Season,  the  dilemma  into 
which  men  of  conscience  would  be  thrown,  should  the  enemy  be 
victorious : 

"Think  what  is  likely  to  follow,  if  an  army  of 
France  also  should  blow  the  trumpet  in  our  land? 

If  they  prevail,  what  but  Popery  and  slavery? 

But  what  a dreadful  thing  would  this  be  to  men 

of  conscience;  Either  turn  or  burn;  either  go  into 
that  fire  (the  stake),  or  into’ the  fire  that  never 
shall  be  quenched] " 67 

66.  Poetical  Works.  vol.IV.  p.97 

67.  Works,  vol.  VI,  p.365 
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While  there  were  no  active  uprisings  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic 
1 cause  after  this  time,  they  were  still  regarded  with  suspicion. 
Wesley  continued  to  distrust  them,  as  we  shall  see. 

At  first  glance,  it  seems  strange  that  one  who  so  consis- 
tently opposed  the  Roman  Catholics,  upon  both  religious  and  pol- 
itical grounds,  should  himself  have  been  popularly  thought  to  be 
one  of  them.  But  such  was  the  case,  with  Wesley.  There  were  some 
grounds  for  such  a belief,  among  those  incapable  of  drawing  fine 
distinctions.  The  High  Churchmanship  of  Wesley's  early  years  was 
not  far  removed  from  Catholic  beliefs.  In  Georgia  he  had  adhered 
so  strictly  to  these  views  that  he  was  regarded  as  a papist,  by 

the  people,  who  would  have  no  more  of  him.  Indeed,  he  admitted 

68 

this,  saying  that  he  was,  fundamentally, a papist  in  this  period. 
Suspicion  followed  him  to  England,  where  the  enemies  of  the 
early  Methodists  looked  on  him  as  a Catholic.  In  1739  he  record- 
ed that  in  Bristol  the  report  was  current  that  he  was: 

"A  Papist,  if  not  a Jesuit.  Some  added  that  I 
was  born  and  bred  at  Rome,  which  many  cordially 
believed".  69 

The  Papist  fright  of  1744-45  heightened  this  suspicion  of 
7/esley's  secret  designs.  Wild  rumors  went  the  rounds.  He  was 
held  to  have  sheltered  priests  in  his  house;  large  remittances 
came  to  him  from  Spain,  to  help  him  form  a party  among  the  poor, 

i 

so  that  when  the  invasion  came,  he  would  be  able  to  join  the 
enemy  with  20,000  men.  It  was  asserted  that  he  had  been  seen  in 
France  with  the  Pretender.  These  rumors  were  so  strong  that  he 
was  haled  before  the  magistrates  to  answer  for  himself.  He  was 

68.  By  this  he  meant  that  he  gave  undue  stress  to  good  works. 

69.  J ournal . vol.II,  p.362  1- 
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in  Spitalf ields , a dangerous  quarter  of  London,  because  it  was  a 

Colony  of  French  weavers,  when  the  Justices  came,  searching  for 

Papists.  We  read  in  the  Journal ; 

"March  2,  1744.  I was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
talk  with  them  at  large,  both  of  our  principles  and 
practice".  70 

The  proclamation  had  been  made  that  all  papists  were  to  leave 

London,  and  though  Wesley  had  planned  one  of  his  journeys,  he 

resolved  to  stay  another  week,  in  order: 

"That  I might  cut  off  all  occasion  of  reproach".  71 

This  was  simply  a measure  of  prudence,  and  was  not  based  on  any 

personal  fear.  Despite  all  his  precautions , the  suspicions  per- 

72 

sisted.  The  next  year,  he  tells  us,  he  was  held  to  be  an  ally 
of  the  Pretender,  by  the" Gentlemen"  of  Cornwall.  In  the  face  of 
this  feeling,  which  was  widespread,  Wesley  showed  rare  courage 
in  hastening  to  Newcastle,  near  the  focus  of  the  uprising,  where 
anti-papal  feeling  would  be  at  the  peak.  His  loyal  addresses 
and  his  patriotic  work  there  have  been  dealt  with  already. 

Even  after  this  time,  Wesley  was  widely  held  to  be  a minion 
of  Rome.  Bishop  Lavington,  of  Exeter,  was  bitter  upon  this  score 
He  compiled  a weighty  tome  on  The  Enthusiasm  of  Methodists  and 
Papists  Compared,  which  was  published  in  1749. "Enthusiasm"  was 
the  outstanding  libel  on  spiritual  religion  and  the  brand  of 
"Papist"  wa.s  equivalent  to  crying  "mad  dog".  To  prove  that  the 
Methodists  were  Romanists  was  to  demonstrate  that  they  were 
dangerous  enemies  of  their  country.  The  charge  was  preposterous 

70.  Journal.  vol.III.  p.122 

71.  ibid. . 

72.  ibid. . p.191 
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and  unfair.  The  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  the  keynote 
of  the  Methodist  preaching,  was,  also,  the  core  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  absolutely  antithetical  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  But  such  was  the  temper  of  the 
times.  As  Lee  says: 

"Hogarth  drew  a cartoon  of  a Methodist  preacher 
with  the  shaven  crown  of  a friar  under  his  wig;  and 
Horace  Walpole  voiced  a general  suspicion  when  he 
"apprehended"  that  ’the  Methodists  are  secret  Papists’"  73 

It  had  been  held,  in  many  quarters,  that  all  Dissenters  were,  in 
reality,  Jesuits.  Both  held  to  the  right  to  resist  the  powers 
that  be.  Those  who  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  believe  Wesley  an  out 
and  out  Papist,  would  hold  him  to  be  a Dissenter,  which  almost 
amounted  to  the  same  thing.  In  either  case,  he  was  an  enemy  of 
the  Crown,  and  should  be  supressed.  It  was  not  until  years  had 
passed,  and  the  hysteria  had  subsided,  that  Wesley  was  cleared 
of  the  charge  in  the  popular  mind. 

A factor  which  was  to  his  credit,  but  which  did  not  recom- 
mend him  to  his  age,  was  his  known  toleration  of  the  Catholic 
beliefs.  This  did  not  indicate  that  he  thereby  subscribed  to 
them;  on  the  contrary,  he  did  not  mince  his  words  in  pointing 
out  their  errors.  He  said  that  their  grand  mistakes  were  the 
doctrine  of  merit,  idolatry,  and  persecution.  These  he  said: 

"Strike  at  its  (Christianity)  very  root,  and  tend 
to  banish  true  religion  out  of  the  world". 74 

Again,  the  chief  of  the  errors  which: 

"Rome,  the  mother  of  abominations,  hath  brought 
forth  is,  that  we  are  justified  by  works" 75 
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73.  U.Lee,  The  Lord’s  Horseman,  p.114 

74.  Works,  vol.VI.  p.368 
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This  wae  hie  settled  opinion  of  the  general  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  able  to  hold  quite 
different  opinions  of  individuals  in  that  body.  He  translated 
or  abridged  works  of  Catholic  authors  for  his  Christian  Library. 
Apropos  of  one  of  these  works,  he  said  that  it  was: 

"One  of  the  most  useful  tracts  I ever  saw,  for 
those  who  desire  to  be' fervent  in  spirit'.  What  a 
multitude  of  wrong  opinions  are  embraced  by  all  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  Rotoe!  Yet  how  highly 
favored  have  many  of  them  been! "76 

He  made  bold  to  have  Catholic  priests  as  his  friends,  correspon- 
dents, and  even  guests.  In  the  parlous  times  of  1745,  Wesley 
turned  aside,  enroute  to  Newcastle,  to  visit  a ruined  Catholic 
monastery  at  Osmotherley.  A few  days  later,  he  received  the 
priest  from  that  place,  at  the  Orphan  House  in  Newcastle.  This 
was  a daring  thing,  and  was  indicative  of  Wesley's  steady  sense 
of  values,  even  in  troubled,  excited  times. 

Wesley  held  that  persecution  of  the  Catholics  was  not  to  be 
tolerated.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact,  that  he  believed  popery 

and  religion  to  be  as  opposite  as  light  and  darkness.  His  views 

- 

on  the  matter  are  torn  between  two  loyalties,  his  broad  toler- 
ance   the  maxim  of  "think  and  let  think",  in  all  matters  of 

conscience  and  religion,  on  the  one  hand;  and  his  intense  Prot- 
estantism and  devotion  to  Church  and  State  in  England,  on  the 
other.  The  result  was  that  his  idea  of  non-persecution  was  a 
strictly  limited  conception. 

In  1780  he  wrote  a letter  favoring  the  work  of  the  Prot- 
estant Association,  the  tenor  of  his  letter  was  that  none  but  a 
76.  Journal.  vol.V.  p.349 
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Catholic  government  could  safely  tolerate  the  Papists.  This 
conclusion  he  reached  after  he  disavowed  persecution  for  relig^ 
ion  in  any  form.  It  was  upon  political  grounds  that  he  felt 
toleration  to  be  unsafe.  His  sympathy  for  the  Protestant  Assoc- 
iation was  soon  put  to  the  test.  In  1780,  its  president,  Lord 
George  Gordon,  headed  the  London  mob  in  an  effort  to  secure 
the  repeal  of  the  Sa,ville  measure.  We  cannot  conceive  that 
Wesley  supported  the  excesses  of  this  riot,  but  he  was  in  warm 
sympathy  with  the  leader  of  it.  He  visited  Gordon  in  the  Tower, 
and  always  pitied  him,  even  though  he  could  not  admire  him.  The 
Bill  of  Indictment  passed  against  Gordon,  Wesley  called: 

"A  shocking  insult  upon  truth  and  common  sense! ”77 
He  was  suffering  in  a cause  which  both  of  them  believed  just. 

Wesley's  position  regarding,  persecution  of  the  Romanists 
was  brought  out  in  the  Journal  for  Nov, 5, 1780: 

"I  preached  at  the  new  chapel  and  showed  that, 

supposing  the  Papists  to  be  heretics,  schismatics, 
wicked  men,  enemies  to  us,  and  to  our  church  and 
nation;  yet  we  ought  not  to  persecute,  to  kill, 
hurt  or  grieve  them,  but  barely  to  prevent  their 
doing  hurt".  78 

This  was  his  ultimate  position  on  the  matter.  We  may  say  that 
so  far  as  his  personal  feelings  went,  be  advocated  tolerance 
for  the  Papists.  There  was  respect  and  courtesy  in  all  his  pri- 
vate dealings  with  them.  It  was  an  entirely  different  matter  in 
the  political  sphere. 

There  can  be  no  question, but  that  the  political  views  of 
Wesley  with  respect  to  the  Catholics  were  narrow  and  rigid.  It 

77.  Journal.  vol.VI.  p.  302 

78.  ibid. . pp. 299-300 
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was  his  conviction,  that  if  they  should  gain  control  of  the 
government,  persecution  and  martyrdom  would  ensue.  We  have  seen 
this  attitude  in  the  case  of  the  French  danger  of  1745.  There 
1 he  pointed  out  that  a revival  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  days  of 
"bloody  Queen  Mary"  would  be  re-enacted,  should  the  invaders 
triumph.  He  found  no  reason  to  change  his  estimate  of  the  polit- 
ical virtues  of  Catholicism.  By  their  own  principles,  they 
would  be  persecutors,  as  well  as  disloyal  to  the  State.  It  was 
the  latter  which  rendered  them  unfit  for  toleration  by  any, but 
a Catholic  State. 

His  position  was  brought  out  in  a letter  to  the  Printer  of 
the  Public  Advertiser,  written  in  1780.  It  was  occasioned  by  the! 
passage  of  the  Saville  Act,  a measure  which,  to  the  unbiased 
observer,  appears  as  a just  and  proper  act.  It  merely  repealed 
some  of  the  more  unjust  of  the  penalties  upon  the  Catholics. 

But  Wesley  viewed  it  in  quite  a different  light.  For  him,  it 
meant  that  the  Papists  were  become  a national  menace.  Hence,  he 
wrote  the  letter  just  mentioned.  In  this,  he  based  his  distrust 
i of  the  Catholics  upon  three  points.  He  elsewhere  elaborated  the 
i same  points  against  political  toleration  of  the  Romanists.  It 
would  seem  that  he  regarded  them  as  conclusive.  First,  and  most 
important,  was  a decree  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  to  the 
effect  that  no  faith  wa.s  to  be  kept  with  heretics.  This  meant 
that  no  Roman  Catholic  could  or  did  give  security  for  his  alleg- 
; iance  or  peacable  behavior.  Officially  and  publicly  proclaimed 
by  the  Church,  it  had  never  been  retracted,  except  perhaps  by 
private  persons. 


This  letter  evoked  a reply,  in  the  Freeman's  Journal,  from 
Father  O'Leary,  a Capuchin  Friar  in  Dublin,  in  which  he  denied 
the  existence  of  such  a decree.  He  said  that  he  had  made  ex- 
tensive researches,  the  result  of  which  was: 

"A  conviction  that  there  is  no  such  doctrine  as 
violation  of  faith  with  heretics  authorized  by  that 
Council" . 79 

0'Lea.ry  did  not  meet  Wesley's  arguments  squarely,  but  rather  em- 
ployed satire  and  facetiousness.  However,  it  irked  Wesley  to  the 
extent  that  he  replied,  in  two  letters  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Freeman's  Journal. 

Wesley  stood  by  his  position  that  Constance  had  so  legis- 
lated, to  the  end  that  it  was  fatal  to  loyalty  to  any  Protestant 
ruler.  He  found  in  the  treatment  of  John  Huss  a type  of  what 
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would  happen  again.  Despite  the  most  solemn  asseverations  of 

protection  or  toleration,  the  principle  still  stood,  that: 

"The  public  faith,  even  that  of  kings  and  emp- 
erors, ought  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics".  80 

Even  though  the  Catholics  might  take  an  oath  of  allegiance,  ther 

was  no  assurance  that  they  would  be  loyal.  The  same  principle 

would  sweep  away  any  number  of  oaths  with  equal  ease. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Catholics  were  to  be  distrusted 

because  they  acknowledge  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope.  This 

spiritual  power  was  so  extensive  that  he  could  grant  a pardon 

for  any  sin,  past,  present,  and  to  come.  The  sins  of  rebellion 

and  high  treason  were  included;  hence,  Catholics  could  give  no 

security  for  their  allegiance  to  any  secular  government  not 

79.  A. O'Leary.  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  p.215 

80.  Works , vol. VII , p.826 
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Catholic.  Furthermore,  the  Pope  had  the  power  to  dispense  with 
any  promise,  oath  or  vow.  So,  Wesley  asked,  of  what  avail  was 
an  oath  of  allegiance,  if  a dispensation  could  be  granted  which 
would  make  it  null  and  void? 

The  third  point  was  that,  not  merely  the  Pope,  but  even  a 
priest  had  this  same  power  to  pardon  sins.  It  was  an  essential 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  same  result  was  obtained; 
since  a priest  could  pardon  both  perjury  and  high  treason,  oath; 
of  allegiance  were  of  no  value. 

These  three  principles  had  been  avowed  by  former  generat- 
ions of  Catholics,  and  Wesley  found  that  thev  were  still  held 
by  those  of  his  day,  never  having  been  annulled  by  official 
action.  Until  they  were,  argued  Wesley,  a Roman  Catholic  who 
was  consistent  with  his  principles  could  never  be  trusted  by  a 
Protestant.  Like  principles  would  always  produce  like  actions. 

In  proof  of  that,  he  cited  an  instance: 

"On  Friday  last,  I dined  with  a gentlewoman, 
whose  father,  living  in  Dublin,  was  very  intimate 
with  a Roman  Catholic  gentleman.  Having  invited 
him  to  dinner  one  day,  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, Mrs.  Grattan  asked  him, 'Sir,  would  you 
really  cut  my  husband’s  throat,  if  your  priest 
commanded  you?'  He  answered, honestly, 'Madam,  Mr. 

Grattan  is  ray  friend,  and  I love  him  well;  but 
I must  obey  the  Church' "81 

We  see  that  the  views  of  Wesley  on  Catholic  emancipation 
were  vigorous,  and  almost  reactionary.  The  most  serious  effect 
of  them  was  that  the  Methodist  body  adopted  them.  It  was  almost 
axiomatic  that  the  views  of  their  founder  were  of  potent  influ- 
ence on  them  long  after  his  death.  It  was  true  in  this  case. 

81.  Works,  vol.VII,  p.827 
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The  tolerance  which  Wesley  recommended,  and  which  the  Methodist  s 
adopted,  was  a limited  one.  As  Faulkner  says: 

"He  was  a strong  believer  in  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation,  so  far  as  religious  liberty  was  con- 
cerned, but  he  drew  the  line  at  political  rights, 
on  the  plea  that  while  we  must  in  no  case  hurt  the 
Catholics,  we  ought  not  to  put  them  in  a place 
where  they  can  hurt  us."  82 

Wesley  stood  for  an  Established  Protestant  Church,  and  would 
have  kept  Catholics  out  of  office  and  without  political  rights. 

This  attitude  constitutes  a blemish  upon  the  reputuation 
of  Wesley.  In  fairness,  it  should  be  said  that  the  record  of 
the  Catholics,  when  they  had  had  control  of  governments,  was 
such  as  to  foster  views  such  as  held  by  Wesley.  It  was  entirely 
possible  that  they  would  upset  the  government  in  England,  if 
they  were  given  full  rights  of  citizenship. 

In  the  matter  of  the  authority  of  the  State  in  Church 
affairs,  Wesley  seems  to  have  held  to  the  status  quo.  Religious 
liberty  of  the  fullest  type  was  enjoyed  in  England,  in  marked 
contrast  to  former  times.  Christians  owed  the  duty  of  loyalty 
to  the  State,  in  all  things  not  contrary  to  the  Word  of  Cod. 
Heretic-hunting  was  no  part  of  the  State's  function,  even  though 
it  did  occupy  a superior  place  over  the  Church.  Since  the  Govern 
ment  was  endowed  with  God-given  rights,  it  should  serve  a moral 
purpose.  Its  duties,  with  respect  to  the  Church, were  mainly 
protection  and  tolerance,  for  liberty  of  conscience  must  be 
guaranteed.  This  was  outside  the  pale  of  governmental  control, 
for  it  came  to  the  individual  directly  from  God. 

82.  J . A. Faulkner^  op.clt.,  p.21 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  EXTENT  CF  CIVIL  LIBERTY 

John  Wesley  was  led  to  enter  the  political  arena  by  the 
tumults  and  commotions  of  the  period  beginning  1768.  The  Radic- 
als had  been  busy  in  their  effort  to  further  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty. The  outcry  got  into  full  voice  with  the  Wilkes  affair, 
whereby  an  elected  member  of  Commons  was  denied  his  seat.  This 
matter  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter.  Here  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  commotions  that  arose,  because  they  led  Wesley 
into  the  field  of  politics.  His  Free  Thoughts  on  the  Present 
State  of  Public  Affaire  , published  in  1768,  was  the  first  of 
an  extensive  series  of  political  pamphlets,  comprising  some  15 
or  16  in  all.  They  came  thick  and  fast  during  the  days  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  few  years  just  preceeding  it.  They 
rang  the  changes  upon  the  excellence  of  the  present  government 
and  liberty  in  England,  and  pointed  out  the  'folly  and  the  sin- 
fulness of  seeking  to  bring  about  changes.  In  preceeding  sect- 
ions of  this  study,  we  have  considered  some  aspects  of  the  con- 
tents of  these  pamphlets,  notably  what  Wesley  had  to  say  in 
regard  to  the  King  and  the  aristocracy.  We  must  now  fix  our 
attention  upon  his  view  of  the  role  of  the  people  in  government 
Bid  they  have  a share  in  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  what 
were  its  relations  with  them?  In  other  words,  what  was  the  ex- 
tent of  civil  liberty? 

The  Wilkes  affair  brought  the  pen  of  Junius  into  action. 
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Under  this  nom  de  plume . the  writer  voiced  the  prevailing  dis- 
content. He  was  not  the  source.  It  lay  far  deeper,  and  was  bourn, 
up  with  the  whole  program  of  the  Radicals.  Fellow-workers  speed- 
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ily  appeared,  and  as  Tyerman  says: 

"The  kingdom  was  full  of  wicked  wits  and  scoffers; 
and  jokes,  repartees,  bonmots , and  sa.rcasms,  none  of 
them  distinguished  for  their  loyalty,  began  to  spice 
a large  number  of  the  newspapers,  periodicals,  and 
pamphlets  of  the  period."! 


Junius,  however,  was  the  leading  light,  and  his  stinging  article 
in  the  columns  of  the  Public  Advertiser  became  almost  the  pol- 
itical textbook  of  the  nation.  He  confined  himself  almost  wholly 
to  personal  denunciation,  with  no  pretense  at  theory.  In  the 


s 


words  of  Leslie  Stephen: 

"The  British  Constitution  is  his  ultimate  appeal; 

Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  were  to  him 
what  the  Bible  was  to  Chillingworth;  there  was  no 
going  behind  them". 2 

Wesley  appreciated  the  art  of  Junius,  but  felt  that  he  was 


attacking  the  king.  This  he  could  not  tolerate  in  silence.  His 
travels  took  him  all  over  the  Kingdom,  and  he  was  aware  of  the 
effects  of  such  articles  upon  the  thinking  of  the  people.  It 
was  stated  by  Hampson,  that  when  the  Letters  of  Junius  began  to 
appear,  Wesley  offered  his  services  to  the  government,  and  pro- 
posed to  answer  them,  saying: 

"I  will  show  the  difference  between  rhetoric 
and  logic".  3. 

The  only  means  of  substantiating  this  is  the  attitude  in  his 
pamphlets,  which  certainly  show  that  he  had  no  love  for  Junius, 

1.  L.  Tyerman.  op.cit.,  vbi'.III,  p.39 

2.  L. Stephen,  op.cit. , vol.II,  p.201 

3.  L. Tyerman,  ibid. , p.145 
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nor  for  hi8  protege,  Wilkes,  the  demagogue. 

Inasmuch  as  his  Free  Thoughts  was  his  maiden  effort  in  the 
political  field,  Wesley  stated  in  the  first  pages,  his  politic- 
al position.  It  will  be  useful  to  review  this  statement.  He  dis- 
claimed, at  once,  the  role  of  a politician,  holding  that  such 
matters  lay  quite  outside  his  province.  Neither  had  he  politic- 
ians for  friends.  It  was  difficult,  he  said,  to  form  a judge- 
ment on  anything  of  so  complicated  a nature.  So  many  facts  must 
be  known,  facts  which  might  easily  be  distorted.  Moreover,  the 
motives  which  lay  behind  the  observed  actions  or  facts  were  of 
importance.  Who  could  know  them?  It  was  often  said  that  politic  5 
were  natural  to  Englishmen,  and  that  all  of  them  felt  capable 
to  run  the  State.  Wesley  said: 

"I  grant  every  cobbler,  tinker,  porter, and 
hackney  coachman  can  do  this;  but  I am  not  so  deep 
learned:  while  they  are  sure  of  everything,  I am  in 
a manner  sure  of  nothing;  except  the  very  little 
which  I see  with  my  own  eyes,  or  hear  with  my  own 
ears.  I only  use  the  privilege  of  an  English- 

man, to  speak  my  naked  thoughts;  setting  down  just 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth,  till  I have 
better  information".  4 

He  proposed  to  write  without  bias  or  interest  in  gaining  favor. 
As  a rule,  he  lived  up  to  this  proclaimed  attitude.  However,  a 
distinct  partiality  was  often  revealed  in  his  ideas  and  state- 
ments. When  the  powers  that  be  were  under  attack,  or  the  settled 
political  institutions  of  the  day  were  called  into  question, 
Wesley  took  sides  at  once.  Then  he  attempted  to  justify  his 
position.  As  a result,  despite  his  claim  of  cpen-mindedness,he 
continually  prejudged  the  case  of  his  opponents. 

4.  Works, vol. VI , p. 248 
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Wesley  took  his  firm  stand  upon  the  excellence  of  the  pres- 
ent liberty  under  the  English  Constitution.  It  was  a guarantee 
of  the  fullest  freedom  for  all  subjects.  It  has  been  pointed  ou 
in  the  chapter  just  previous,  that  full  religious  liberty  was 
possessed  by  all  the  people.  Wesley  contended  that  civil  lib- 
erty was  co-extensive.  The  Constitution  maintained  an  equal  bal 
ance  between  the  authority  of  the  Crown  and  the  priviliges  of 
the  people.  Wesley  affirmed  that: 

'‘It  was  wisely  formed,  equally  to  avoid  the  mis- 
chiefs arising  from  absolute  monarchy  and  democracy; 
from  tyranny  and  licentiousness” . 5. 

But  since  both  king  and  people  were  fond  of  power,  being  human, 

a third  power  was  necessary  to  maintain  balance  when  either 

Crown  or  people  should  gain  undue  authority.  Thi6,  Wesley 

found,  was  the  only  way  in  whieh  the  freedom  of  the  British 

government  had  been  or  would  be  maintained.  He  showed  the  spherjs 

of  his  primary  interest  when  he  stated  how  the  balancing  power 

was  to  be  constituted; 

"Now  the  right  of  appointing  this  aristocratical 
part  of  the  British  government  has  been  established 
in  the  Crown,  from  the  first  dawn  of  the  present 
government.  The  people  have  never  pretended  to  claim 
it;  and  no  king  was  ever  authorized  to  give  away  any 
of  the  rights  of  the  Crown".  6 

This  was  what  he  meant  by  a mixed  government,  or  a mixed 
monarchy.  The  people  had  a share,  in  theory,  but  it  was  so  hedg| 
ed  and  circumscribed  by  an  aristocracy,  appointed  by  the  king, 
that,  in  practice,  it  amounted  to  very  little.  Between  the  ex- 
tremes of  "tyranny  and  licentiousness",  we  are  led  to  believe 


5.  JTwesley,  Reflections . pp. 16-17 

6.  ibid. , 
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that  Wesley  would  have  favored  the  former.  He  would  justify  it 
as  the  producer  of  the  fullest  benefit  and  liberty  of  the 
suDjects.  He  was  unable  to  conceive  of  a government  by  the  peop- 
le, except  in  terms  of  demagogues,  who,  for  their  own  benefit, 
dominated  their  followers; 

"The  aim,  in  general,  of  popular  leaders,  is 
rather  to  depress  the  great,  than  exalt  the  low; 
and  in  such  governments,  the  lower  ranks  of  people 
are  too  commonly  the  most  abject  of  slaves".  7 

At  the  same  time,  the  aristocracy  was  capable  of  seeking 
undue  power.  This,  when  carried  out,  served  to  depress  the  peo- 
ple. Wesley  found  that  this  had  happened  in  the  reign  of  George 
I.  He  had  had  undue  regard  for  the  Whigs,  appearing  to  be  un- 
aware that  the  king  of  a faction  was  sovereign  of  but  a portion 
of  his  subjects.  This  Whig  influence  was  a great  misfortune,  foi 

"They  governed  the  Senate  and  the  Court;  whom 
they  would,  they  oppressed;  bound  the  lower  orders 
of  people  with  vile  distinctions;  and  then  taught 
them  to  call  this  — Liberty".  8 

It  is  obvious  that  Wesley  believed  this  would  not  have  happened 
had  the  king  kept  his  proper  supremacy'.  A proper  king,  in  Wes- 
ley's eyes,  was  one  who  had  the  good  of  his  subjects  at  heart. 
His  authority  was  used  to  better  their  lot,  and  this  was  done 
by  suppression  of  either  aristocratic  or  popular  leaders,  neith- 
er of  which  cared  a whit  for  the  commonality.  Give  them  a share 
in  the  government,  yes,  but  take  care  that  they  did  not  aspire 
above  their  proper  subordination  to  the  Crown. 

Such  was  the  mixed  government  which  so  efficiently  preserv- 
ed the  civil  liberties  of  the  English  people.  Edwards  observes 

7.  J. Wesley,  Concise  History  of  England  t vol.III,  p.171 

8.  ibid. . vol.IV,  p.lll 
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that  all  of  Wesley's  political  tracts  were  commentaries  upon 

9 

the  excellence  of  the  Revolution  Settlement.  The  present  per- 
fect liberty  did  not  date  from  a remote  era,  but  began  in  1688. 
The  cry  in  1768,  he  found  to  be  entirely  baseless: 

"Seeing  that  England,  from  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  yea,  of  Julius  Caesar,  never  enjoyed 
such  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  as  it  does  at 
this  day".  10 

But  what  was  this  liberty  for  which  Britons  had  fought  a 

and  bled?  Wesley  reviewed,  in  sarcastic  vein,  several  types 

which  might  be  pleasing  to  the  mob.  It  would  be  very  convenient 

to  be  able  to  remove  a general  who  was  not  acceptable.  But  this 

would  not  have  wholly  beneficial  results.  Again,  the  liberty  oi 

taking  the  goods  and  chattels  of  others  would  seem  desirable. 

on  the  other  hand,  trade  might  suffer  as  a consequence.  A third 

kind  of  liberty  would  be  that  of  free  access  to  all  the  women 

in  the  land.  The  drawback  here  would  be  the  logical  necessity 

of  sharing  one's  own  wife  with  all  comers.  "We  are",  says 

Wesley, "not  yet  polished  enough  for  that".  A fourth  type  would 

be  that  of  removing  an  unpopular  king.  Wo  one  could  object  to 

this,  provided  that  he  could  be  replaced  with  a better  one.  In 

the  case  of  George  III,  that  would  be  a great  difficulty: 

"Because  you  cannot  tell  where  to  find  a 
better  prince"ll 

Even  in  facetious  vein,  Y/esley  felt  constrained  stoutly  to 
defend  the  sacred  person  of  the  King. 

Wesley  found  that  the  "many-headed  beast",  the  people, 

: 9.  M. Edwards,  op.cit . ~ p. 48 

10.  Works,  vol.VI,  p.254 
11*  ibid. . p.263 
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were  roaring  for  these  very  kinds  of  liberty.  They  were  not 
satisfied  with  their  present  perfect  condition.  Leaving  their 
clamor  as  being  of  no  importance,  Wesley  turned  to  men  of  reas- 
on, and  asked  what  they  could  possibly  desire  that  wa,s  not  al-  1 
ready  their  own.  Civil  liberty  he  defined  as: 

"A  liberty  to  enjoy  our  lives  and  our  fortunes 
in  our  own  way,  to  use  our  property,  whatever  is 
legally  our  own,  according  to  our  own  choice".  12 

He  thus  advanced  an  insistent  claim  for  a civil  liberty  interp- 
reted in  terms  of  economic  freedom.  He  did  not  refer  to  "proper- 
ty" as  comprised  solely  in  land,  but  as  including  all  forms  of 
material  wealth.  This  advocacy  of  a freedom  to  use  one's  prop- 
erty as  one  saw  fit  was  certainly  not  a defence  of  vested  inter- 
ests. It  was  rather  a spirited  protest  against  injustice  to  the 

unpropertied.  Wesley  held  no  brief  for  those  aspects  of  the 

13 

current  system  which  exploited  the  poor. 

This  type  of  liberty  he  found  to  be  the  possession  of  everv 

Englishman.  In  other  lands  the  life  and  property  of  the  subject? 

were  at  the  mercy  of  the  ruler.  But  in  England: 

"If  this  is  in  any  degree  invaded,  it  is  not  by 
the  king,  or  his  parliament,  or  army,  but  by  the 
good  patriots". 14 

He  admitted  that  there  might  be  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the 
Middlesex  election,  but  contended  that  it  did  not  disprove  the 
general  statement.  It  had  merely  been  taken  up  by  Junius  and 
his  fellows,  who  week  by  week,  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  multit- 
ude. It  was  evident  that  Wesley  felt  that  there  were  limits  to 

12.  Works,  vol.  VI.  p.366 

13.  W.J. Warner,  op. ci t, , pp. 106-7 

14.  Works , vol.  VI,  p.266 
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the  perfect  liberty  of  Englishmen.  They  might  not  attack  the 
king.  There  was  another  reason  for  the  suppression  of  the  Junidls 
letters.  Such  repeated  doses  of  poison  were  literally  depriving; 
people  of  their  senses. This  point  was  brought  out  in  the  sermor, 
on  Rational  Sins  and  Miseries,  preached  November.  12, 1775, for  th 
widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  recently  killed  near  Boston.  So 
virulent  were  the  envenomed  pens  that 

"Thousands  of  plain,  honest  people  are 

screaming  out  for  liberty,  while  they  have  it 
in  their  hands,  while  they  actually  possess  it". 15 

This  was  , Wesley  felt,  one  of  the  heaviest  judgements  that 
Sod  could  allow  to  fall  on  a guilty  land.  Men  everywhere  were 
so  inflamed  that  they  were  ripe  for  treason  and  rebellion,  the 
ultimate  in  sin  and  lawlessness. 

Either  the  Conventicle  Aot  was  not,  at  this  time,  being 
enforced  against  the  Methodists,  or  else  Wesley  regarded  it  as 
an  exception  which  did  not  disprove  the  rule.  It  would  seem, 
that  he  could  not,  with  truth,  extol  the  perfect  liberty  of 
England,  when  his  followers  were  being  harassed  for  their  be- 
liefs. Perhaps  he  felt  that  there  was,  as  Wade  suggests: 

"Liberty  enough  for  John  Wesley  enough  to 

assure  his  enjoying  his  life  and  his  fortune  in 
his  own  way" 16 

Wesley  sought  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment and  Constitution  in  the  results  it  produced  in  the  nat- 
ion. Many  believed  that  trade  had  fallen  off  as  a result  of 
the  troubles  at  home  and  abroad.  In  1776  he  made  careful 


15.  Sermons ,vol. I 

16.  J.D.Wade,  John  Wesley,  p.227 
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inquiries  while  travelling  through  12  of  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land as  to  the  condition  of  trade.  He  noted  the  results: 

"It  is,  within  the  last  two  years,  amazingly 
increased;  in  several  branches,  in  such  manner 
as  has  not  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man.  Such 
is  the  fruit  of  the  entire  religious  and  civil 
liberty  which  England  now  enjoys".  17 

A yardstick  by  means  of  which  Rousseau  had  measured  the 

fitness  of  a system  of  government  was  the  census.  It  was  his 

single,  simple  and  conclusive  test,  b?  which  he  determined 

18 

whether  a nation  was  well  or  ill-governed.  Let  the  population 
be  steadily  increasing,  and  the  government  was,  ipso  facto,  a 
good  one.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a steady  decline, 
there  was  some  defect  in  the  central  authority.  Wesley  applied 
the  same  test  to  England,  and  found,  in  the  result,  a further 
verification  of  his  favorite  theme,  the  perfection  of  the  pres- 
ent government  of  the  land.  He  wrote,  in  his  Observations  upon 
Liberty,  a refutation  of  the  claim  that  the  population  was  in 
a steady  decline: 

"I  know  the  contrary,  having  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  ten  times  more  of  England,  every  year,  than 
most  men  in  the  nation.  All  our  manufacturing  towns 

increase  daily.  So  do  very  many  villages  

and,  in  the  meantime,  exceeding  few,  either  towns 
or  villages,  decrease".  19 

This  increase  in  population  was  inevitable,  due  to  the  great 
expansion  of  trade,  which  was  to  be  seen  in  all  parts. 

The  same  argument  in  favor  of  the  government  was  used  in 
A Serious  Address  to  the  People  of  England,  written  in  1778. 

17.  Journal, vol. VI . p.104 

18 . W. A. Dunning,  Political  Theories  from  Rousseau  to  Spencer, p. 3# 

19.  Works,  vol. VI,  p.305 
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In  this  pamphlet  he  was  investigating  the  state  of  the  nation. 

He  quoted  and  elaborated  upon  what  Dean  Tucker  of  Gloucester 
had  said  upon  the  same  head.  Wesley  maintained  that,  with  res- 
pect to  the  year  1759,  there  had  been  a notable  increase  in  the 
population.  He  had,  he  said,  abundant  opportunity  to  make  ob- 
servations in  all  the  large  towns  and  the  villages.  There  had 
been  a loss  by  emigration  and  by  sending  soldiers  abroad.  We 
presume  that  by  the  latter,  he  meant  soldiers  killed  in  battle. 

He  was  informed  that  Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Village  had  never  bee|(i 
so  populous  as  at  the  present  time.  In  the  cities  and  towns, 
houses  and  whole  streets  were  being  added  continually.  On  the 
basis  of  his  findings,  he  concluded  that: 

"England  has  a million  more  inhabitants  than 

it  had  20  years  ago".  20 

It  was,  indeed,  a roseate  picture  that  was  painted  of  the 
state  of  the  nation.  Wesley’s  fulsome  phrases  would  lead  one  to 
think  that  England  was  another  Eden.  A people  living  under  a 
government  which  gave  them  so  many  blessings  must  surely  be  a 
happy  race.  But  what  share  were  they  allotted  in  this  government? 
Did  Wesley  pay  any  heed  to  the  demands  of  the  Radicals  for  a 
reformed  Parliament?  Could  the  people  be  trusted  to  have  a 
voice  in  their  own  affairs? 

We  may  state  at  once  that  Wesley  gave  them  almost  no  share 
at  all.  In  his  exposition  of  the  mixed  form  of  government,  he 
was  careful  to  give  the  king  the  control  of  the  aristocratic 
portion  of  the  central  authority.  Under  such  a scheme,  the 


20.  Works. vol. VI . p.338 
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people  might  protest, but  that  was  all  that  they  could  do.  Since 
he  denied  them  the  right  of  rebellion,  there  was  nothing  that 
they  could  do  in  their  own  behalf.  As  they  were  urged  in  the 
Homily  on  Obedience,  after  being  told  that  it  was  not  lawful 
for  them  to  withstand  either  just  or  unjust  princes,  that 

"The  vocation  and  calling  of  God's  people  is  to 
be  patient,  and  of  the  suffering  side".  21 

They  were,  also,  exhorted  in  the  Homily  on  Wilful  Rebellion. 

that  a good  ruler  is  of  the  mercy  of  God,  and  an  evil  one  is 

sent  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  They  were  not  to  presume  to 

judge  of  the  wisdom,  godliness,  or  good  government  of  a prince. 

For  that  task  they  were  totally  unfit. 

Motivated  partially  by  the  dicta  of  the  Established  Church, 

but  chiefly  by  his  own  bent  and  practice,  Wesley  remained  a 

Tory  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  a Tory,  according  to  his 

own  definition  of  the  term,  which  was: 

"Cne  that  believes  God,  not  the  people,  to  be 
the  origin  of  all  civil  power".  22 

He  remained  unaffected  personally,  by  the  vigorous  leaven  of 

social  democracy  implicit  in  the  Methodist  movement.  He  was  too 

good  a Tory  in  the  government  of  his  own  Societies,  not  to  be 

the  same  in  the  government  of  the  State.  His  famous  sta.tement 

in  the  letter  to  John  Mason,  in  1790,  expressed  this: 

"As  long  as  I live,  the  people  shall  have  no 
share  in  choosing  either  stewards  or  leaders 
among  the  Methodists.  We  have  not  and  never  had 
any  such  custom.  We  are  no  republicans  and  never 
intend  to  be. " . 23 


21.  Homilies , p.100 

22.  Letters . vol.VII,  p.305 

23.  ibid. , p. 196 
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There  was,  at  this  time,  in  the  Societies,  a hitter  agit- 
ation for  more  democracy  in  their  control.  It  was  a part  of  the 
current  popular  clamor  for  a greater  share  in  the  government. 
The  fact  that  a large  number  of  the  Methodists  were  drawn  into 
such  a movement  may  help  to  explain  both  his  attitude  toward 
republicanism,  as  just  cited,  and  his  animus  against  the  right 
of  the  people  to  rule  in  affairs  of  state. 

This  view  of  the  fitness  of  the  people  to  share  in  the 
central  authority  of  the  state,  emerged  in  his  earliest  polit- 
ical pamphlet,  the  Free  Thoughts.  It  had  been  held  against  the 
king  that  he  had  disregarded  the  many  petitions  which  were  com- 
ing up  to  him.  They  were  represented  as  expressing  "the  sense 
of  the  nation".  This  Wesley  denied,  inasmuch  as  he  had  seen  how 
the  signatures  were  obtained.  The  people  affixed  their  mark  at 
their  lord's  command,  or  because  he  kept  open  house.  Wesley 
wrote,  apropos  of  these  petitions: 

"I  was  not  long  since  at  a town  in  Kent,  when 
one  of  these  petitions  was  carrying  about.  I asked 
one  and  another ,' Have  you  signed  the  petition? ' and 
found  that  none  had  refused  it.  And  yet  not  one  single 
person  to  whom  I spoke  had  either  read  it, or  heard 
it  read" .24 

But  even  if  they  read  and  understood  the  contents,  of  what 
value  was  the  petition?  Were  the  common  people  any  judge  of  sue 
affairs?  Suppose,  said  Wesley,  that  a petition  had  come  up  to 
the  king  in  the  time  of  Pitt's  administration,  begging  his 
majesty  to  dismiss  that  corrupt  minister.  The  colliers  and  the 
keelmen  of  Newcastle  were  the  petitioners. Might  not  Mr.  Pitt 
24.  Works .vol. VI . p.251 
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have  asked: 

"How  came  these  colliers  and  keelmen  to  be  so 

well  acquainted  with  affairs  of  state?  Let 

them  mind  their  own  work,  keep  to  their  pits  and 
keels,  and  leave  state  affairs  to  me".  25 

Wesley  included  the  tradesmen  of  London  among  those  unable  to 

pass  upon  affairs  of  state.  To  allow  even  them  to  criticize  the 

acts  of  the  administration  was  to  permit  them  to  rise  entirely 

out  of  their  proper  sphere. 

The  great  argument  against  a share  for  the  people  in  gov- 
ernment was  that  it  was  dangerous.  Wesley  always  conceived  of 
the  people  as  potential  foes  of  the  king.  Hence,  they  must  be 
closely  watched  and  carefully  kept  in  check.  Honesty  and  truth 
were  not  to  be  found  in  them,  while  dissimulation  and  trickery 
were  a part  of  their  very  nature.  In  speaking  of  the  advance  of 
the  Scotch  against  Charles  I , he  wrote: 

"One  of  the  most  disgusting  strokes  in  the 
character  of  the  republicans,  was  the  gentle 
language  and  humble  cant,  in  the  midst  of  treason, 
and  their  flattery  to  their  prince,  while  they 
were  attempting  to  dethrone  and  destroy  him". 26 

With  such  a view  of  the  people,  Wesley  found  little  to 
praise  and  much  to  condemn  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  He 
recounted  the  evil  deeds  of  the  Rump  Parliament, — how  it  had 
proceeded  from  the  destruction  of  the  Constitution  to  the  mur- 
der of  the  king.  But  what  better  was  to  be  expected,  for: 

"This  vile  Parliament,  if  it  now  deserves  the 
name,  was  composed  of  a medly  of  the  most  obscure 
citizens  and  officers  of  the  army". 27 


25.  Works . vol. VI . p.251 

26.  J. Wesley. Concise  History  of  England  , vol. Ill,  p.157 

27.  ibia.  p.212 
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He  did  have  some  grudging  commendation  for  the  Parliament  of 
Commonwealth.  The  usual  criteria  were  applied,  and  he  wrote: 
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"Thus  mankind  saw  with  astonishment,  a parliament 
composed  of  60  or  70  obscure  and  illiterate  members, 
governing  a great  empire  with  success” .28 

Wesley’s  tract,  Observations  on  Liberty  , was  written  in  reply 
to  one  by  Richard  Price,  a Dissenting  minister,  who  was  active 
in  the  Radical  cause.  He  had  stated,  as  Wesley  quoted  him,”Ther|i 
is  nothing  that  requires  to  be  more  watched  than  power,  there 
is  nothing  that  ought  to  be  opposed  with  a more  determined  res- 
olution than  its  encroachments.  The  people  of  this  kingdom 
were  once  warmed  with  such  sentiments  as  these”.  To  this  Wesley 
made  the  sarcastic  reply: 

"Exactly  such,  in  the  glorious  days  of  Watt  the 
Tyler  and  of  Oliver  Cromwell” . 29 

Any  uprising  of  the  people  was  condemned  in  his  eyes.  They  were 

to  suffer  in  patience  and  in  silence,  as  the  Homily  enjoined. 

He  did  not  hesitate  to  adduce  the  charge  of  vandalism  as 

proof  that  the  people  were  untrustworthy.  In  his  old  age  he 

visited  a Cathedral  in  Wales,  in  which  were  the  tombs  and  the 

statues  of  some  of  the  Tudors.  He  said,  in  scorn: 

"But  the  zealous  Cromwellians  broke  off  their 
noses,  hands  and  feet;  and  defaced  them  as  much  as 
possible.  But  what  had  the  Tudors  done  to  them? 

Why,  they  were  progenitors  of  kings". 30 

This  would  seem  almost  to  be  a stooping  to  the  ridiculous,  but 

in  Wesley’s  eyes  it  was  an  illustration  of  the  true  temper  of 

the  people.  Balked  of  their  prey  in  the  person  of  the  living 

28.  J. Wesley.  Concise  History  of  England  . vol.III,  p.231 

29.  Works, vol. VI , p.  312 

30.  Journal , vol. VI , o.315 
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Prince,  they  vented  their  wrath  upon  figures  of  dead  royalty. 

Not  only  had  the  people  been  dangerous  in  the  past,  but 
they  were  still  in  character,  Wesley  found.  In  the  latter  part 

i 

of  his  Thoughts  upon  Liberty  . the  mob  was  pictured  as  inflameqjto 
a point  of  readiness  to  commit  any  outrage.  They  were  not  yet 
able  to  do  as  they  would,  for  the  army  and  the  Parliament  served 


to  curb  them.  But  if  the  array  was  out  of  the  way.  those  lawless 
"patriots"  would  soon  deal  with  Parliament.  Wesley  cited  the 
case  of  Lord  North,  who  had  been  rudely  jostled  by  the  mob,  as 
he  was  going  into  the  house  of  Parliament.  This. was,  he  said: 

"A  taste,  a specimen  of  their  activity.  What  then 
would  they  do  if  they  were  masters  of  the  field,  if 
none  were  left  to  oppose  them?"  31 

The  present  "beast  of  the  people"  was  an  enemy  of  the  king. 

George  III  was  represented  as  being  too  wise  to  accede  to  any 

of  the  popular  demands,  for  those  men  had 

’ * — - , ~ X : n. . 

~ • .. . • a.  ..  .. 

"Given  full  proof  that  they  bear  him  no  great 

good  will  They  are  not  vehemently  fond  of 

monarchy  itself,  whoever  the  monarch  be". 32 

Having  thus  seen  how  Wesley  regarded  the  natural  tendencies 

of  the  people,  it  is  no  surprise  to  find  that  he  waxed  vehement 

when  anyone  ventured  to  espouse  their  cause.  Richard  Price,  as 

noted  above,  called  forth  his  denunciations.  Against  him,  Wesley 

protested  that  he  was  speaking  in  deadly  earnest,  because  he  wan: 

"Pleading  the  cause  of  my  king  and  country; 
yea,  of  every  country  under  heaven,  where  there 
is  any  regular  government.  I am  pleading  against 
those  principles  that  naturally  tend  to  anarchy 
and  confusion;  that  directly  tend  to  unhinge  all 
government,  and  overturn  it  from  the  f oundation" . 33 

31.  Works,  vol.  VI. p.368 

32.  ibid. 

33.  Lb id.  p.306 
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Since  the  torrent  of  inflammatory  publications  was  largely 

responsible  for  the  popular  uproar,  Wesley  proposed  to  stop  it 

at  the  source.  Writing  in  1772,  he  recalled  that  Scotland  had 

a law  against  leasing-making,  which  made  such  acts  capital 

crimes.  He  went  on  to  explain  that: 

"By  leasing-making  was  meant  telling  such  wilful 
lies  as  tended  to  breed  dissension  between  the  king 
and  his  subjects.  What  pity  but  there  should  be 
such  a law  enacted  in  the  present  session  of  Par- 
liament!   should  he  not  be  punished,  who  pub- 

lishes such  palpable  lies? "34 

This  position  of  Wesley  was  consistent  with  his  practice 

in  the  Societies.  His  absolute  control  over  the  preachers  was 

never  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  prohibition  of  unlicensed 

printing.  The  preachers  were,  in  the  main,  willing  to  abide  by 

35 

the  Conference  Rule  on  the  subject,  although  there  were  some 
protests.  Wesley  contended  that  the  rank  and  file  of  his  men 
were  unable  to  judge  as  to  the  best  type  of  reading  matter  for 
the  Methodists.  Only  Wesley  could  do  that. 

From  the  accession  of  the  Georges,  imperfect  reports  of  the: 
Parliamentary  discussions  had  been  published.  They  were  inaccur-f 
ate,  for  they  were  gained  by  stealth  or  they  were  reported  from 
memory.  It  was  customary  to  use  only  the  initials  for  speakers 
or  statesmen,  a device  which  was,  also,  much  used  by  Wesley  in 
his  political  pamphlets.  In  1771  Commons  forbade  the  publication 
of  its  debates,  and  certain  printers  who  defied  the  rule  were 
summoned  before  it.  The  magistrates  of  London,  however,  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  printers,  and  the  opposition  was  soon  dropped. 

54.  Works,  vol.VlT  PP. 268-9 

35.  Minutes , Aug. 20,  1765 
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This  led  to  the  political  education  of  the  people  by  a better 
class  of  writers,  and  the  press  gained  great  political  import- 
ance. It  was  evident  that  Wesley  took  cognizance  of  this 
change,  for  in  1777  we  find  him  extolling  the  freedom  of  print- 
ing as  part  of  the  perfect  liberty  of  England,  as  follows: 

"Every  man  says  what  he  will,  writes  what  he 
will,  prints  what  he  will".  36 

He  must  have  been  speaking  of  political  printing,  for  the  Con- 
ference of  1781  renewed  the  strictures  on  unauthorized  Meth- 
odist printing. 

We  see  that  the  whole  drift  of  Wesley's  attitude  in  re- 
gard to  the  right  of  the  people  to  rule  was  a negative  one. 
Their  role  was  to  be  passive.  As  soon  as  they  emerged  from  that 
function  they  became  enemies  of  the  State.  In  this  distrust  of 
the  ability  of  the  people  to  share  in  the  government,  Wesley 
was  similar  to  the  great  Luther  before  him.  The  attitude  of  the 
Reformer  was  seen  most  clearly  in  his  recoil  from  the  Peasants. 
They  had  long  been  dissatisfied,  and  had  seized  avidly  upon 
Luther's  doctrine  of  Christian  liberty.  Understood  in  the  light 
of  their  own  aspirations,  they  saw  in  it  an  espousal  of  their 
own  cause.  Luther  saw  in  this  movement  a great  crisis,  which 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  State.  The  abolition  of  al 

existing  authority  in  Church  and  State,  with  equality  in  rank 

37 

and  property,  were  essentials  of  the  peasant  creed.  While  he 
was  sympathetic  to  the  peasant  cause,  in  general,  he  was  unalt- 
erably opposed  to  the  resort  to  arms.  Hence,  when  the  revolt 

36.  Works,  vol.VI , p.334 

37.  G.P. Fisher,  oo, cit. , p.134 
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took  that  form,  he  advised  the  Princes  to  put  it  down  with  the 
utmost  severity.  We  would  expect  this  attitude  on  the  part  of 
Luther,  inasmuch  as  he  strongly  asserted  the  duty  of  passive 
obedience.  This  duty  was  not  at  all  consonant  with  an  active 
share  in  the  government.  So  Luther  excluded  the  people,  partly 
on  grounds  of  their  dangerous  character,  and  partly  upon  prin- 
ciples of  absolute  monarchy. 

John  Calvin  held  to  views  which  were  essentially  the  same. 
The  form  of  government  which  his  system  tended  to  foster  was  an 
aristocratic  one,  which  in  turn  strengthened  the  absolutism  of 
the  sovereign.  While  there  was  no  monarch  in  Geneva,  the  abso- 
1 lutist  bias  was  revealed  in  Calvinistic  lands.  Calvin  held  that 


the  subjects  had  duties,  rather  than  fights  in  the  government, 
and  that  those  duties  were  summed  up  in  passive  obedience  to 


38 


the  secular  authority.  They  were  not  to  presume  to  judge  a king, 
but  were  to  leave  that  to  God.  Be  the  prince  good  or  bad,  they 
were  to  obey  him.  Thus  we  see  that  the  two  Reformers  were  agree* . 
that  subjects  had  no  active  part  in  the  government. 

The  views  of  Augustine  on  this  matter  are  difficult  to 
trace,  ina.srauch  as  he  never  formulated  a theory  of  politics.  He 
always  subordinated  the  earthly  city  to  the  heavenly  one,  the 
former  being  but  transitory  and  preparatory  for  the  latter.  In- 
sofar as  his  views  can  be  recovered,  it  may  be  said  that  he 
taught  subjection  to  the  powers  that  be.  All  conditions  of  the 
present  life,  even  that  of  slavery,  were  to  be  endured  with 
equanimity,  as  being  only  temporary.  His  State  was,  in  a sense, 
38.  W. A. Dunning,  HiBtory  of  Political  Theories,  p.29 
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a commonwealth,  and  there  was  something  of  the  idea  of  a con- 
tract as  its  basis.  Christians  were  good  citizens,  he  found, 
for  they  were  so  taught  by  their  religion.  His  conclusion  was: 

"That  this  doctrine,  if  it  were  obeyed,  would 

be  the  salvation  of  every  commonwealth".  39 

In  general,  we  find  that  the  views  of  these  great  church- 
men, on  the  role  of  the  people  in  government,  were  the  same  as 
those  of  Wesley.  Obedience  and  duties,  rather  than  rights  and 
privileges  expressed  the  share  of  the  rank  and  file  in  affairs 
of  state.  His  position  was  based,  in  part,  on  his  Tory  belief 
in  the  government  of  the  day,  but  it  had  deeper  roots.  Like  the 
great  church  leaders  just  mentioned,  Wesley  based  all  political 
authority  on  the  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  God.  There  is  no 
power,  but  from  Him,  and  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God 
Wesley  found  no  evidence  that  God  had  delegated  amy  share  of 
power  to  the  commonality.  Therefore,  all  republicanism  in  gov- 
ernment was  rejected.  The  only  right  possessed  by  the  people 
was  the  right  to  assist  the  State  in  doing  the  will  of  God. 

Wesley’s  experience  with  the  mobs  of  England  will  serve  to 
illustrate  his  attitude  toward  the  people.  He  saw  in  them  a 
present  type  of  what  the  bourgeoisie  would  do,  if  loosed  from 
bounds.  During  the  early  years  of  his  itinerancy,  he  constantly 
had  to  face  the  rabble.  Violence  and  uproar  were  their  weapons, 
and  many  times  Wesley  escaped  only  with  the  skin  of  his  teeth. 
Such  marvelous  deliverances  he  always  attributed  to  the  power 


167 


40 


of  God.  He  found  that,  as  a rule,  the  horde  was  egged  on  by 

39.  Ad  Marcellinum.  quoted  by  J.N. Figgis,  op, ci t.  pp.57-8 

40.  We  are  not  here  concerned  with  any  but  the  political  aspects 
of  Wesley's  relations  with  the  mobs. 
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interested  parties.  Sadly  must  he  have  realized  that  the  coun try- 
parsons,  as  well  as  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  often 
were  responsible.  He  wrote  in  the  Journal: 
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11 1 received  a full  account  of  the  terrible  riots 

I was  not  surprised  at  all  after  the  advices 

they  had  so  often  received  from  the  pulpit,  as  well 
as  from  the  Episcopal  chair"41 


He  deplored  that  Church  men  should  be  engaged  in  such  sorry 
business,  but  even  so, such  riots  proved  to  him  afresh  that  the 
people,  en  masse  , were  not  to  be  trusted. 

Equally  shocking  to  Wesley  was  the  laxity  of  the  constables 
and  the  local  magistrates,  who  were  the  appointed  guardians  of 
law  and  order.  He  found  that,  far  from  restraining" the  great 
unwashed",  they  even  had  incited  them.  This  constituted  a vio- 
lation of  liberty,  and  he  protested  in  a letter  to  James  Har- 
grave, a magistrate: 

"Are  we  not  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  law  of 
our  country?  Proceed  against  us  by  law,  if  you  can 
or  dare;  but  not  by  lawless  violence,  — by  making 
a drunken,  cursing,  swearing,  riotous  mob  both 
judge,  jury  and  executioner.  This  is  flat  rebellion 
both  against  God  and  the  King". 42 

The  situation  in  America,  Wesley  found,  was  particularly 
favorable  to  the  raising  of  the  mobs.  The  arrival  of  tea  in 
American  ports,  after  the  duty  had  been  removed,  furnished  a 
pretext.  The  profit  to  the  smugglers  was  gone,  so  they  turned 
to  the  rabble  for  help.  Wesley  went  on  to  say: 

"It  has  never  been  a difficult  matter  in  any 
country,  and  more  especially  in  those  where  liberty 
prevails,  to  incite  the  ignorant  and  necessitous 
vulgar,  by  false  pretences,  to  acts  of  violence". 43 


41.  Journal . vol.III,  p.79 

42.  Letters . vol.II,  p.155 

43.  Reflections,  p.42 
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While  intereste d men  might  inflame  the  people  to  violence,  they 
had  fuel  ready  to  their  hands.  Always  there  was  the  sleeping 
beast,  thought  Wesley,  ready  to  unsheathe  its  claws  at  the 
first  provocation.  Wisdom  decreed,  therefore,  that  it  should 
be  kept  properly  chained. 

Now  Wesley  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  suffer  indignities 
and  injustice  without  doing  something  about  it.  He  wrote  to  a 
clerical  friend  in  1745  and  declored  the  breach  between  the 

! 

! 

church  and  the  Methodists.  He  requested  that  the  latter  should 

not  be  condemned  unheard,  ana  further  desired: 

"That  you  would  hinder  your  dependents  from 
stirring  up  the  rabble  against  us,  who  are  cer- 
tainly not  the  proper  judges  in  these  matters; 
and  that  you  would  effectually  suppress  and  thor- 
oughly discountenance  all  riots  and  popular  in- 
surrections, which  evidently  strike  at  the  found- 
ation of  all  government,  whether  of  Church  or 
State".  44 

Wesley  had,  as  we  have  seen,  a profound  respect  for  the  law.  He 

was  ever  zealous  to  abide  by  the  letter  of  it,  and  never  was 

this  more  true  than  in  the  case  of  riotous  mobs.  Statutes  of 

the  realm  constituted  a weapon  which  he  often  used.  This  was 

his  life-long  practice,  though  he  always  deplored  the  necessity, 

Late  in  life,  he  wrote  to  Adam  Clarke  concerning  a problem: 

"Law  is  the  last  and  the  worst  means,  though 
it  is  sometimes  necessary".  45 

It  was  often  necessary  to  quell  the  mobs.  When  other  means  had 
failed,  Wesley  would  threaten  them  with  the  magistrates. 

Warnings  were  not  always  effective  when  the  mob  spirit 


44.  Letters , vol.II,  p.32 

45.  Journal , Vol. VII ,p. 342 , note 
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was  abroad.  He  was  preaching  in  a certain  Long  Lane,  when  an 

uproar  began.  People  were  jostled,  and  large  stones  were  thrown, 

endangering  the  lives  of  the  listeners.  Wesley  warned  the  mob: 

"You  must  not  go  on  thus;  I am  ordered  by  the 
magistrate,  who  is,  in  this  respect,  to  us  the 
minister  of  God,  to  inform  him  of  all  those  who 
break  the  laws  of  God  and  the  King" .46 

The  noise  increased,  and  Wesley  made  good  his  threat.  Witnesses 

were  sent  to  the  Justice,  who  at  once  proceeded  against  the 

i 

ringleaders.  Wesley  considered  that  he  was: 

"As  much  obliged  to  give  information  to  'the 
powers  that  be',  against  rioters,  as  against  high- 
waymen, traitors  or  murderers".  47 

Frequently  the  lower  courts  were  hostile  to  the  Methodists, 
and  would  refuse  to  take  action  against  the  rabble.  No  doubt, 
this  was  often  true  because  they  had  been  the  instigators  of  the 
disturbance.  If  pressed,  they  adopted  all  manner  of  subterfuges 
to  avoid  the  performance  of  their  duty.  Sometimes  a majority  of 
a jury  would  browbeat  the  minority  into  agreeing  in  a verdict 
for  the  rioters.  All  this  did  not  deter  Wesley.  It  was  his  con- 
viction that  he  had  both  God  and  the  law  on  his  side.  Therefore, 
he  proposed  to  go  to  a higher  court  to  obtain  justice. 

The  Court  of  the  King's  Bench  was  his  final  resort,  when 
the  lower  tribunals  provided  no  redress.  It  did  not  fail  him. 

The  friendliness  of  the  highest  authority  stood  out  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  prevailing  hostility  of  the  inferior  courts. 
Wesley  was  ever  grateful  for  this  guarantee  of  his  religious 
liberty.  There  had  been  severe  riots  at  Wrangle,  instigated  by 

46.  Journal , vol. II , ' p. 525 

47.  Works,  vol. VII, p.521 
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Mr.  B — , the  Rector.  Wesley  advised  him  to  repay  the  Methodises 

for  the  damage  they  had  sustained,  and  that  , in  the  future, 

they  should  be  allowed  liberty  of  conscience.  Wesley  noted: 

"Mr.  B — was  not  so  wise  as  to  take  my  advice. 

So  the  sufferers  applied  to  the  Court  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and,  after  it  had  cost  him  a large  sum,  he 
was  glad  to  let  them  worship  God  in  their  own  way". 48 

The  same  appeal  was  suggested  in  later  years,  as  having 

never  failed  in  a single  instance.  Such  justice  was  expensive, 

. 

; but  even  so,  it  was  essential,  in  the  eyes  of  Wesley.  It  was  a 

project  toward  which  all  should  be  willing  to  contribute. Not 

only  should  the  higher  tribunal  be  movea  against  the  rioters, 

but, also,  against  the  Justices  who  were  derelict  in  their  duty. 

Thus  he  wrote  to  James  Creighton  in  1789: 

"My  judgement  is,  if  the  King's  Bench  is  moved, 
it  should  be  against  one  or  more  of  the  Justices". 49 

It  is  apparent  that  Wesley  was  determined  to  obtain  legal  re- 
dress for  the  wrongs  suffered  by  the  Methodists.  Such  redress 
he  regarded  as  being  a benefit  to  all  concerned.  There -had  been 
punishment  meted  out  to  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  at  Wrangle, 
as  well  as  to  the  Rector.  Wesley  found  that  this,  though  of  a 
light  nature,  had  since  secured  the  peace  there.  So  he  wrote: 

"Such  a mercy  it  is  to  execute  the  penalty  of 
the  law  on  those  who  will  not  regard  its  precepts'. 

So  many  inconveniences  to  the  innocent  does  it  prevent, 
and  so  much  sin  in  the  guilty". 50 

Wesley's  love  of  law  and  order  was  offended  by  the  tricks 
practiced  by  lawyers  and  magistrates  to  evade  or  defy  the  letter 
of  the  law.  We  have  seen  that  he  counselled  the  Methodists  to 

48.  Journal,  vol.III,  p.534 

49.  Letters . vol.VIII,  p.121 

50.  Journal,  vol.IV,  p.30 
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avoid  attorneys  as  much  as  possible.  He  included,  in  Part  II 
of  the  Farther  Appeal  to  Men  of  Reason  and  Religion,  a scathing1 
indictment  of  the  condition  of  justice  in  the  nation.  He  listed, 
in  great  detail,  the  ways  in  which  the  laws  of  God  and  man  were 
broken  on  every  hand.  The  rich  could  oppress  the  poor  with  im- 
punity. If  the  wronged  one  appealed  for  legal  redress,  it 
would  be  in  vain.  Juries  were  easily  blinded  by  skilful  lawyers. 
But  even  supposing  an  alert  jury  and  an  impartial  judge,  a com- 
bination of  circumstances  rarely  found,  the  wealthy  would  but 
appear  an  unfavorable  verdict  to  a higher  court,  and  all  was  to 
be  done  over  again.  The  great  requisite  was  money. 

"Without  money,  you  can  have  no  more  law; 

Poverty  alone  utterly  shuts  out  justice"51 

fto  reliance  was  xo  be  placed  in  an  honest  attorney  to  procure 
justice.  Wesley  asked  scornfully: 

"An  honest  attorney!  Where  will  you  find  one? 

How  much  honester  is  a pickpocket! "52 

Not  only  were  the  attorneys  corrupt  and  self-seeking  men,  but 
the  whole  fabric  of  law  enforcement  was  of  a like  nature.  The 
endless  delays  in  legal  proceedings  and  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  judgements  handed  down  combined  to  destroy  all  equity. 

Wesley  was  so  indignant  concerning  this  condition,  because 
he  believed  that  justice  and  law  observance  were  the  heritage 
of  every  Englishman.  When  they  suffered  a wrong,  they  should  be 
able  to  obtain  full  legal  redress.  He  claimed  this  right  for 
himself,  and  was  fully  convinced  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
Christian  to  work  toward  a universal  realization  of  the  sway  of 
51.  Works. vol.V,  p.117 
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justice.  This  duty  he  steadily  sought  to  exemplify  in  his  own 
practice.  During  his  stay  in  Georgia  he  was  prominent  in  the 
civil  affairs  of  Savannah.  It  seemed  to  be  his  unhappy  lot 
usually  to  espouse  the  unpopular  side.  As  Simon  says: 

"He  championed  the  cause  of  those  whom  he  deemed 
wrongly  accused  or  unjustly  treated  by  the  magistrates; 

he  opposed  every  violation  of  the  law  of  God  and 

man".  53 

As  a result  of  this  activity,  Wesley  incurred  the  resentment 
of  many  in  the  colony.  He  was  brought  before  the  magistrates, 
as  well  as, being  accused  to  the  Trustees  of  the  colony.  He  wrote 
to  the  latter  in  his  own  behalf-' 

"I  desire,  that  whenever  I am  a,ccused  to  you 

you  would  allow  me  the  justice  due  to  a common 
criminal,  the  knowing  my  accuser  (which  I must 
insist  upon  before  God  and  man),  and  the  being 
heard  before  I am  condemned,.,54 

He  hailed  with  delight  any  measure  which  was  conducive  to 
the  liberty  of  Englishmen.  Writing  concerning  the  passage  of  this 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  1679,  he  noted  that  this  Act: 

"Confirms  the  subject  in  an  absolute  security 

from  an  oppressive  power  This  Act  alone,  would 

have  been  sufficient  to  endear  the  Parliament  that 
passed  it  to  posterity" . 55 

And  likewise,  he  deplored  any  event  which  deprived  them  of  what 
was  traditionally  and  legally  theirs.  While  be  was  preaching, 
in  July  of  1739,  the  Press  Gang  came  and  seized  one  of  his 
hearers.  Wesley  asked: 

"Ye  learned  in  the  law,  what  becomes  of  Magna 
Charta,  and  of  English  law  and  liberty?  Are  not 
these  mere  sounds,  while, on  any  pretence,  there 

53.  J. S. Simon, John  Wesley  and  the  Religious  Societies,  p.159 

54.  Letters, vol. I . p.216 

55.  J. Wesley,  Concise  History  of  England, vol. Ill . pp.S97-8 
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is  such  a thing  as  a Press  Gang  suffered  in  the  land'.’  56 
Wesley's  two-fold  attitude  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  civi 
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liberty  has  been  pointed  out.  We  have  seen  that  he  would  dras- 
tically curtail  the  share  of  the  people  in  the  government.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  zealous  to  proclaim  that  they  were  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  civil  liberty  they  could,  with  reason, desire. 

He  was  the  first  to  resent  any  encroachments  upon  what  he  held 
to  be  the  popular  privileges.  This  latter  strain  in  hia  think- 
ing deserves  more  attention. 

We  have  noted  that  Wesley  devoted  the  major  portion  of  his 
life  to  the  common  people.  This  was*  to  some  extent;,  hue  to  the 
attitude  of  the  "upper  classes','  who  would  have  none  of  him  and 

! 

his  message.  He  was  early  made  aware  that  the  future  of  his 
movement  lay  with  the  commonality.  The  early  Methodists  were 
social  nobodies,  being  poor,  ignorant,  and  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  social  as  well  as  the  economic  scale.  They  did  not  re- 
main there,  for  as  Cell  points  out: 

"Early  Methodism,  like  early  Christianity,  was 
not  so  much  a middle-class  movement,  as  it  was  a 
producer  of  middle-classes.  It  evinced  a singular 
efficacy  to  elevate  the  economic  statue  and  mode 
of  living  for  whole  communities".  57 

This  ability  to  raise  the  status  of  its  people  was  character- 
istic of  Methodism.  Wesley  ever  stressed  the  change  that  must 
come  over  the  inward  man  of  every  one  of  his  converts.  Their 
outward  acts  and  lives  were  radically  changed,  but  only  because 
there  was  a new  and  impelling  inner  motivation.  Wesley  never 

56.  Journal.vol.il.  p.345 

57.  G.C.Cell,  op. cit. , p,373 
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contemplated  a solitary  religion,  but  held  that  the  social  type 
was  the  only  true  one.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  mak- 
ing of  good  Christians  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  creation  of 
good  citizens.  Wesley  always  regarded  membership  in  civil  soc- 
iety as  being  likewise  a moral  responsibility.  No  one  could  be 
a worthy  citizen  who  had  not  divested  himself  of  selfish  mot- 
ives. He  brought  this  out  clearly  in  his  Seasonable  Address  to 
the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  appealing  to  those  who 
had  no  interest  in  Cod’ s share  in  the  woes  of  the  nation.  They 
were  exhorted: 

'‘Acquaint  yourself  with  Him Till  this  is  the  ' 

case,  it  is  morally  impossible  that  you  should  be  a 

good  patriot  While  you  are  a slave  to  sin,  you 

are  an  enemy  to  God  and  your  country  too1* . 58 

While  Wesley  would  deny  to  the  people  an  active,  outward 
share  in  the  government,  he  at  the  same  time  reserved  for  them 
the  inner  portion  which  was  basic  and  fundamental  to  everything 
else.  It  was  only  as  the  State  rested  on  this  firm  moral  found- 
ation that  it  had  any  security.  Wesley  labored  to  establish 
this  ideology  in  the  individuals  of  the  Societies.  In  the  word 
of  Warner,  he  realized  that: 

"Man  was  free  in  his  primitive  state,  but  he  is 
everywhere  in  bondage". 59 

The  thralldom  from  which  Wesley  sought  to  free  men  was  that  of 
sin,  which  he  saw  as  the  root  of  all  the  national  evils.lt  was 
an  individualistic  approach,  with  a social  end  in  view,  an  end 
of  real,  essential  liberty  for  the  common  man,  who  had  no  other 

58.  Works .vol. VI . p.325 

59.  W.J. Warner,  op. cit. , p.5? 
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opportunity  to  realize  it.  A poem  published  in  the  Arm ini an 

I Magazine  made  clear  the  conviction  that  a reformed  character 

j was  the  essence  of  liberty  for  the  individual: 

"The  numerous  crowd  all  point  at  me, 

While  Chatham,  Wilkes  and  liberty 
Besiege  the  royal  ear. 

But,  oh!  how  little  do  the  crowd 
(with  all  this  patriot  fire  endowed) 

Suspect  a war  within! 

Sin,  dreadful  conqueror,  ties  the  chain, 

Man,  foolish  man!  doth  not  complain, 

But  talks  of  liberty! 

Though  pride,  self-will,  and  base  desire, 

Point  out  the  slave,  and  then  conspire 
To  tell  him  he  is  free!"  60 

To  help  the  common  man  to  realize  this  real  liberty  was  Wesley* 
life  work,  as  we  view  it  from  the  political  angle. 

This  effort  at  once  aroused  the  opposition  of  the  aristo- 
cratic classes.  The  characteristic  Methodist  doctrine  of  assur- 
ance was  especially  distasteful  to  them.  It  was  a levelling  in- 
fluence, with  political  as  well  as  moral  and  theological  implic< 
at ions.  The  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  the  illegitimate  daughter  of 
James  II,  expressed  this  view  in  a,  letter  to  Lady  Selina,  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon: 

"Their  doctrines  (the  Methodists)  are  most  repulsive 
and  strongly  tinctured  with  impertinence  toward  their 
superiors,  in  perpetually  endeavoring  to  level  all 
ranks  and  do  away  with  all  distinctions.  It  is  mon- 
strous to  be  told  that  you  have  a heart  as  sinful 
as  the  common  wretches  that  crawl  the  earth" .61 

The  staunch  Toryism  of  the  day  felt  that  there  must  be  danger 

in  such  presumption  of  underlings  to  a knowledge  denied  their 


60.  Arminian  Magazine  , vol.X,  p.160  1787 

61.  Quoted  by  A.Lunn,  John  Wesley,  p.200 
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betters.  The  Methodists  were  actually  imprisoned  for  saying 
that  they  knew  their  sins  were  forgiven.  This  was  an  impertin- 
ence that  the" gentlemen"  were  unable  to  bear.  The  same  impud- 
ence led  to  the  impressment  of  one  of  the  Methodists  of  Cornwall. 

It  was  in  respect  to  the  common  man  that  Wesley  brought 
the  Reformation  to  its  fulfilment  in  England.  It  had  never  be- 
fore captured  the  lower  classes.  The  words  of  Miss  MacArthur 
are  pertinent  in  this  connection: 

"When  Wesley  stood  before  the  forgotten  and 
neglected  masses  it  was  with  the  vivid  consc- 
iousness and  the  contagious  helpfulness  of  the 
belief  that  every  human  being  in  the  crowds 
around  him  was  God’s  child  and  could  be  saved. 

It  was  a Gospel  of  social  opportunity.  In  this 
fellowship  they  tasted  the  sweetness  of  democracy!'  62 

Because  Wesley  loved  the  people  and  hoped  to  elevate  them 
to  the  level  of  Christian  citizens,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to 
help  them.  He  claimed  to  know  the  majority  of  his  hearers,  even 
when  the  audiences  numbered  in  the  thousands.  It  was  astonishing 
to  see  how  he  remembered  men,  women  and  children,  whom  he  met 
in  so  many  places.  His  interest  in  their  daily  life  was  minute, 
as  evidenced  by  the  almost  countless  letters  which  he  wrote  to 
them,  giving  advice  upon  all  aspects  of  their  personal  and  pub- 
lic life.  By  his  intimate  knowledge  of  his  preachers  he  was  en- 
abled to  use  them  and  their  talents  to  the  best  advantage.  He 
supervised  them  in  all  things,  watching  over  them  like  a father 
While  he  knew  people  in  high  places  and  respected  them,  if  he 
felt  them  to  be  worthy,  yet  his  first  love  was  to  the  humbler 
classes.  He  told  a friend  in  1764: 


62.  Katherine  MacArthur,  op. cit. .p. 133 
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"I  bear  the  rich,  and  love  the  poor;  therefore 
I spend  almost  all  my  time  with  them".  63 

This  he  did  to  the  full  limit  of  his  strength,  even  up  to  the 

close  of  his  life. 

So  great  was  his  love  for  the  people  that  he,  at  times, 
even  condoned  mob  action,  when  he  felt  that  it  was  in  defense 
of  violated  public  liberties.  We  have  seen  that  he  could  excor- 
iate bitterly  "the  bawling  mob"  and  the  "bea,sts  of  the  people",! 
so  any  approval  which  he  gave  to  popular  demonstrations  must 
have  been  engendered  by  an  outraged  sense  of  justice.  Such  an 
abuse  he  found  in  the  violation  of  the  principle  of  fair  prices. 
In  1758  he  wrote  with  approval  of  the  actions  of  the  mob,  which 

"Had  been  in  motion  all  the  day;  but  their  business 
was  only  with  the  forestallers  of  the  market,  who  had 
bought  up  all  the  corn  far  and  near,  to  starve  the 

poor  and  load  a Dutch  ship  but  the  mob  brought  it 

all  out  into  the  market  and  sold  it  for  the  owners 
at  the  common  price.  And  this  they  did  with  all  the 
calmness  and  composure  imaginable,  and  without 
striking  or  hurting  anyone". 64 

Such  calmness  of  action,  for  such  a worthy  end,  could  not  fail 
to  evoke  his  commendation.  It  was  right  that  they  should  act  in 
defense  of  their  civil  liberties. 

It  may  seem  almost  an  anomaly  to  assert  that  the  Societies 

r 

of  Wesley, — the  antithesis  of  republicanism  in  their  organizat- 
ion — were  yet  nurseries  of  democracy.  We  may  assert  that, 
while  Wesley  wielded  a power  over  them  which  was  well-nigh  ab- 
solute, yet  he  did  it  from  disinterested  motives.  It  was  for 
the  sake  and  benefit  of  the  people  that  he  thus  ruled,  because 

63.  Letters ,vol. VIII , p.&67.note 

64.  Journal ,vol. IV,  p.268 
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it  was  best  for  them.  Late  in  life  he  taught  them  more  and  more 

of  the  principles  of  self-government.  This  he  did  by  training 

65 

the  laity  in  pastoral  service.  There  was  the  essence  of  dem- 
ocracy in  the  class  meetings,  where  formerly  repressed  men  and 
women  learned  to  be  articulate.  There  was  in  this  the  seeds  of 
a more  democratic  church  organization,  which  came  after  his 
death. 

Wesley's  conception  of  the  extent  of  civil  liberty  was 
consonant  with  his  view  of  the  embodiment  of  authority.  It  was 
the  role  of  the  people  to  be  respectful  and  obedient  to  the 
rulers  who  had  been  placed  over  them,  by  the  grace  of  God.  They 
were  not  to  aspire  to  an  a,ctive  share  in  the  government,  nor 
were  they  to  presume  to  criticize  it.  At  the  same  time,  there 
was  every  reason  why  they  should  be  content  with  the  mixed  form 
of  government  under  which  they  lived.  It  afforded  them  the  grea  ; 
est  possible  measure  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In  civil 
matters  that  was  the  right  to  enjoy  their  life,  person,  and 
property  in  any  way,  so  long  as  it  was  lawful,  and  in  religion 
it  was  freedom  to  worship  God  as  they  saw  fit.  The  people  were 
not  to  be  trusted  with  a share  in  the  government,  because  they 
were  essentially  lawless,  unless  kept  in  proper  bounds.  Wesley 
knew  this  from  first-hand  experience,  and  he  believed  in  the 
full  use  of  the  law  as  protection  from  the  rabble.  At  the  same 
time,  he  contended  for  their  rights,  as  far  as  he  conceived 
them  to  go,  and  sought  to  make  them  good  citizens,  by  making 
of  them  good  and  sincere  Christians. 

65.  A New  History  of  Methodism  ,~vol. I .p. 227 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  SUPREME  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  STATE 


It  has  been  noted  above  that  the  War  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution called  forth  nearly  all  of  the  political  writings  of 
John  Wesley.  In  our  previous  discussion,  we  have  used  those 
tracts  as  source  material  for  his  opinions  on  various  aspects 
of  authority  in  the  State.  There  is  a need  for  an  examination 
of  that  struggle  as  it  was  reflected  in  and  influenced  the 
thinking  of  Wesley.  The  findings  here  will,  in  part,  represent 
new  advances  and  developments  in  his  opinions,  and  in  part,  thejr 
will  reveal  that  he  clung  to  the  old  ideas. 

The  Radical  movement  in  both  England  and  America  embodied 
the  efforts  of  a minority  group  to  bring  about  certain  badly- 
needed  reform  in  government.  The  trend  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  was  of  a piece,  and  must  not  be  thought  of  as  separate 
in  any  way.  The  ideals  for  which  the  Americans  contended  were 
simply  those  for  which  there  was  a demand  in  England.  These 
ideals  the  colonists  felt  were  endangered  by  the  policies  in- 
stigated soon  after  the  accession  of  George  III.  The  Radicals 
of  England  took  the  leading  part  in  the  protests  which  were 
made  against  the  policies  of  that  meddlesome  monarch  and  his 
irresponsible  Parliament.  Their  American  brethren  welcomed 
their,  help.  Soon  after  1760,  it  became  increasingly  evident 
that  the  governing  classes  of  England  intended  to  exploit  the 
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colonists  and  their  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother 
country.  As  Ault  points  out: 

"This  evidence  took  the  form  of  a program  of 

legislation,  taxation  and  regulation  of  trade  

The  Americans  appealed  to  their  rights  as  English- 
men and  their  rights  as  men" .1. 

The  colonial  discontent  was  echoed  by  the  unrest  in  the 
home  country.  The  minority  of  Radicals  instigated  such  a period 
of  vehement  agitation  as  had  not  been  known  since  the  Revolution 
This  was  all  the  more  dangerous  because  the  aristocracy,  long 
accustomed  to  rule  under  the  Hanoverians,  seemed  now  unable  to 
form  a settled  policy.  The  majority  of  the  English  were  Whigs, 
and  had  been  confirmed  in  their  satisfaction  with  the  Revolut- 
ion Settlement  by  the  lethargy  of  decades  of  political  inaction. 
The  period  had  been  prosperous,  and  there  was  a smug  satisfact- 
ion with  the  current  type  of  government.  To  quote  Gettel: 

"The  belief  was  widespread  that  the  mixed  system 
of  government  safeguarded  liberty;  and  it  was  fash- 
ionable to  make  proud  comparison  between  the  British 
government  and  that  of  ancient  Rome"2. 

In  opposition  to  both  of  these  groups,  was  the  position 
adopted  by  George  III,  at  the  heed  of  the  Tory  party.  They  were, 
in  general,  those  with  a backward  look,  and  they  had  a dogged 
resistance  to  all  change.  The  authority  of  the  King  now  depended 
upon  Pari i amen tary  sanction,  but  this  they  refused  to  recognize. 
This  steady,  blind,  unreasoning  prejudice  was  a potent  force  in 
the  politics  of  the  day.  It  refused  to  see  anything  of  justice 
in  the  American  position,  so  that  finally  the  only  appeal  from 


1.  W.O.Ault,  op, cit. . p.4 

2.  R.G  Gettel,  op. cit. , p. 245 
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it  was  to  force.  We  shall  see  that  Wesley  was  a staunch  Tory 
during  the  War.  It  has  been  indicated  that  he  was  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  efforts  of  George  at  personal  rule.  The  King 
built  up  a party  known  as  the  King»s  Friends,  largely  through 
the  use  of  bribes,  and  by  1770,  he  was  dominant.  As  Ault  says: 

"He  selected  as  his  political  agent,  Lord  North, 

whose  principal  virtue  was  a blind  loyalty  to 

the  King  for  the  next  12  years,  1770-1782,  

the  King  was  his  own  prime  minister, and  

the  acknowledged  and  unrestrained  political  leader 
in  the  English  Parliament".? 

The  position  taken  by  Wesley  and  the  Methodists,  was  one 

of  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Radicals.  The  Dissenters,  as 

a whole,  were  in  this  camp.  This  fact  may  help  to  explain  why 

Wesley,  progressive  in  so  many  things,  was  reactionary  in  regar< . 

to  the  points  then  at  issue.  One  of  his  most  bitter  political 
4 

tracts  was  a reply  to  Richard  Price,  a Dissenter.  Wesley  held 
to  the  opinion,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  people  were  not  to 
meddle  with  politics.  Such  matters  were  to  be  left  to  their 
divinely  appointed  superiors,  ^heir  business  was  to  devote  thei:  ■ 
energies  to  good  works  and  personal  piety.  Wesley's  political 
tracts  rang  the  changes  upon  this  point,  as  well  as  upon  the 
necessity  of  loyalty. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  letters  of  Junius,  who  stirrer, 
England  in  the  period  following  1768.  The  main  cause  of  his  en- 
venomed satires  was  the  expulsion  of  John  Wilkes  from  Commons, 
after  he  had  been  duly  returned  from  Middlesex.  Wilkes  had  firsi 
attracted  attention,  when  in  1763,  he  had  in  his  paper,  the 
3.  W.O.Ault,  op.cit.,  pT~7 
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North  Briton,  criticized  the  King’s  speech.  In  1764  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  Commons  on  a libel  charge,  and  retired  to  France. 

He  returned  in  1768,  and  was  elected  from  Middlesex.  The  libel 
charge  was  renewed,  and  he  was  fined  and  expelled  from  his  seat 
Re-elected,  he  was  again  dispossed,  and  his  seat  was  given  to 
his  opponent.  This  was  plainly  an  injustice,  and  an  interfer- 
ence with  the  rights  of  the  electors.  Wilkes  could  now  pose  as 
an  injured  martyr,  and  the  crowd  soon  made  him  a hero.  Junius 
took  up  his  pen,  and  Wesley  was  called  into  the  political  arena 
by  the  resulting  commotions. 

Wesley,  as  noted  above,  wrote  his  earliest  state  paper  as 
a result  of  the  Wilkes  case.  The  conclusion  was  unfavorable  to 
Wilkes.  Wesley  would  have  condemned  him,  at  the  outset , because 
of  his  profligate  character.  Wilkes  was  notorious  for  his  lack 
of  moral  standards,  the  cause  of  his  expulsion  from  Commons 
having  been  an  obscene  Essay  on  Woman.  Thus,  Wesley’s  known 
criteria  of  public  characters  would  have  led  to  an  unfavorable 
judgement.  Again,  Wilkes'  wife  was  a Methodist,  and  a woman  whotti 
Wesley  judged  to  be  much  wronged  by  her  dissolute  husband.  In 
this  earliest  pamphlet,  We6ley  condemned  Wilkes  and  defended 
the  actions  of  Parliament,  by  the  use  of  arguments  which  were 
almost  direct  denials  of  the  propositions  of  Junius. 

A long  quotation  was  appended,  taken  from  the  speech  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield,  in  support  of  the  expulsive  act- 
ion of  Parliament.  The  burden  of  this  was  that  none  of  the 

- : j,  ■ . . ^ 

traditional  liberties  of  English  voters  had  been  invaded.  It 
was  their  role  merely  to  cast  their  ballots;  it  was  that  of 
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Parliament  to  judge  the  fitness  of  the  successful  candidate. 

By  these  arguments  Wesley  no  doubt  was  fully  convinced  that  he 
had  entirely  vindicated  Parliament,  and  completly  discredited 
Wilkes.  But  the  latter  and  his  party  were  justly  able  to  feel 
that  Wesley  had  failed  to  do  them  justice. 

The  fact  that  the  people  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Wilkes 
was  further  proof,  in  his  eyes,  that  Parliament  had  acted  wise- 
ly. Wesley’s  profound  distrust  of  "the  beasts  of  the  people" 
would  inevitably  have  caused  him  to  react  against  the  popular 
protege.  He  gave  a vivid  picture  of  the  rabble  outcry: 

"Hark!  Is  Hell  or  Bedlam  broke  loose?  What  roaring 
is  that,  loud  as  the  waves  of  the  sea?  Why  do  they 
flock  about  my  house?  ’Make  haste!  Illuminate  your 
windows  in  honor  of  Mr.  Wilkes’.  Here  are  the  champ- 
ions of  the  land!  for  liberty  and  property! "4 

Wilkes  was  regarded  as  but  the  low  and  vulgar  spokesman  of 
the  equally  vulgar  people.  With  his  customary  approbation  of 
the  current  English  liberties,  Wesley  regarded  the  cry  of  the 
Wilkes-led  mob  as  a clamor  for  what  they  already  possessed. 

Wesley,  the  rigid  Tory,  was  unable  to  contemplate  with 
equanimity  the  probable  consequences  of  this  foolish  agitation. 
He  felt  certain  that  ordered  government  would  be  overturned, 
and  that  the  King  would  be  discredited,  if  not  driven  from  the 
throne.  It  was  the  customary  Tory  aversion  to  all  political 
change.  So  Wesley  drew  a picture  that  was  sufficiently  fright- 
ening. Fanned  by  the  blasts  from  the  covetuous  and  the  ambit- 
ious, the  flame  of  unrest  would  run  as  in  dry  stubble.  Unless 
"a  higher  hand"  interpose,  the  outcome  would  be  exactly  as  in 
4.  Works ,vol. VI . p.266 
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the  days  of  Charles  II,  for  which  the  present  was  a sufficient! 
close  parallel.  So  he  envisioned  that: 
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"First,  the  land  will  become  a field  of  blood; 
many  thousands  of  poor  Englishmen  will  sheathe 

their  swords  in  each  others  bowels  Then  either 

a Commonwealth  will  ensue,  or  else  a second  Crom- 
well. One  must  be;  but  it  cannot  be  determined 
which,  King  W — , or  King  Mob"  5 

i 

For  Wesley,  staunch  upholder  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Crown, 
either  alternative  was  equally  abhorrent.  Those  contingencies 
would,  he  believed,  work  against  the  beet  interest  of  the  nat- 
ion, and  ipso  facto,  were  to  be  condemned.  All  of  Wesley's 


arguments  against  the  ability  and  right  of  the  people  to  a 
share  in  the  government  indicate  that  he  regarded  popular, 
representative  rule  as  a chimera. 

The  current  demand  for  Parliamentary  reform  found,  to  a 
limited  extent,  a response  in  Wesley.  He  could  see  the  injustic 
of  the  "rotten  boroughs".  In  1754  he  wrote: 

"I  walked  to  Old  Sarura,  which  in  spite  of  common 
sense,  without  house  or  inhabitant,  still  sends  two 
members  to  the  Parliament "6 


Again,  he  was  able  to  deride  the  fact  that : 

"A  small  town,  near  half  as  large  as  Islington, 
should  send  four  members  to  the  Parliament!  And 
each  county  in  North  Wales  to  send  but  one. "7 

His  viewpoint,  in  saying  this,  was  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  Radicals.  The  Methodists  did  not  look  upon  the  property 
basis  of  the  franchise  as  being  more  than  a convenient  and  use- 
ful aoDortionment . It  served  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  which 
was  all  that  was  required  of  it.  Even  so,  the  right  to  vote 

5.  Works .vol.vn  pp. 256-7 

6.  Journal, vo 1. IV,  p.100 
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was  regarded  as  imposing  moral  obligations. 

We  must  recall  that  Wesley  regarded  the  power  of  an  electH 

ed  member  of  Parliament  as  courting  not  from  the  votes  of  the 

people, who  had  elected  him,  but  from  God.  As  he  wrote,  in  reply 

to  the  contention  of  Price,  that  "government  is  a trust,  and 

all  its  powers  a delegation", 

"It  is  a trust,  but  not  from  the  people  It 

is  a delegation,  namely,  from  God,  for  ’rulers 
are  God's  ministers'  or  delegates".  8 

So  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  were  not  re- 
garded as  responsible  to  their  coneti tutents.  They  were,  rather 
responsible  to  God,  from  whom  they  derived  all  their  authority. 
The  content  of  their  responsibility  was  determined  by  what  they 
conceived  to  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  community.  In  order  to 
realize  thiB,  they  should  be: 

"Men  of  sound  judgement,  of  clear  apprehension, 
of  universal  benevolence,  lovers  of  mankind,  lovers 
of  their  country,  lovers  of  their  King;  men  attached 
to  no  party,  but  simply  pursuing  the  general  good 
of  the  nation".  9 

It  is  evident  that  Wesley  regarded  moral  qualifications  as  being 
the  prime  essential  for  a good  member  of  Parliament.  It  was  an 
expression  of  his  consistently  theological  approach  to  political 
questions. 

Wesley  always  maintained  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
complete,  popular  representation  in  England.  The  people  were 
not  to  be  thought  of  as  selecting  their  representatives  in  the 
government  through  the  franchise.  The  system  was  such  that  the 
vast  majority  were  excluded  from  voting.  Wesley  defended  this 

8.  Works ,vol.Vl , p.3ll 

9.  ibid.  , p.259  ^ -=^=r:-—  — — — — - 
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upon  the  same  grounds  as  he  had  refuted  the  theory  that  the 
government  was  based  upon  the  consent  of  the  people.  It  was 
evident  to  him  that  the  whole  body  of  the  people  had  never  been 
able  to  assemble  in  order  to  cast  their  votes  for  the  men  of 
their  choice. 

As  is  well  known,  the  question  of  taxation  was  bound  up 
with  that  of  representation  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans.  It 
was  alleged  as  the  chief  grievance  which  had  led  them  to  revolt 
The  colonial  contention  was  that  since  they  had  no  representat- 
ives in  Parliament,  that  body  had  no  right  to  levy  taxes  upon 
them.  Wesley  was  fully  aware  of  this  claim,  and  in  his  tracts 
undertook  to  show  the  absurdity  of  such  a contention.  As  he 
wrote  in  the  opening  of  his  famous  Calm  Address  to  our  American 
Colonies , the  best-known  of  his  political  writings: 

"The  grand  question  which  is  now  debated, (and 
with  warmth  enough  on  both  sides)  is  this,  Has 
the  English  Parliament  a right  to  tax  the  Amer- 
ican colonies?"  10 

In  this  pamphlet  he  upheld  the  affirmative  of  the  question  with 
all  vehemence.  It  marked  a change  from  the  opinion  which  he  had 
earlier  upon  the  subject.  When  the  first  edition  of  the  Calm 
Address  appeared,  men  were  not  slow  to  accuse  him  of  being  a 
turn  coat.  The  Rev.  Caleb  Evans  in  particular,  affirmed  that  in 
the  previous  year  Wesley  had  strongly  recommended  a pamphlet 
upholding  the  right  of  the  colonies  to  tax  themselves.  Others 
agreed  that  hee  had  urged  the  same  tract  upon  them.  He  was 
given  a copy  of  the  work,  and  at  first,  he  could  not  remember 
10.  Works. vol. VI . p. 294 
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having  seen  it.  But  he  changed  his  mind,  as  memory  served  him 

1 better.  He  wrote  to  James  Rouquet  on  this  point: 

"I  will  now  simply  tell  you  the  thing  as  it  is 

one  gave  me  the  tract  which  you  refer  to  

The  spirit  of  it  I observed  to  be  admirably  good; 
and  I then  thought  the  arguments  conclusive.  In 
consequence  of  which, ( though  I do  not  remember  it), 

I recommended  it  both  to  you  and  others; "11 

In  the  Preface  to  a second  edition  of  the  Tract,  he  explair 

ed  how  he  came  to  change  his  mind  concerning  taxation.  He  wrote: 
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"I  was  of  a different  judgement  on  this  head,  till 
I read  a tract,  entitled  ’Taxation  no  Tyranny’.  But 
as  soon  as  I received  more  light  myself,  I judged  it 
my  duty  to  impart  it  to  others”.  12 

The  Tract  to  which  he  referred  had  been  written  by  Dr.  Samuel 


Johnson.  Wesley  had  failed  to  mention  this  fact  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  own  work.  So  in  addition  to  the  charge  of  incon- 


sistency, the  more  serious  one  of  plagiarism  had  been  laid  to 
his  account.  He  could  afford  to  disregard  it,  for  he  had  a lett 
er  from  Dr.  Johnson,  which  said  in  part: 


"I  have  thanks  likewise  to  return  for  the  addition 
of  your  important  suffrage  to  my  argument  on  the 
American  taxation.  To  have  gained  such  a mind  a,s 
yours  may  justly  confirm  me  in  my  own  opinion" .13 

This  would  seem  to  argue  for  a previous  understanding  between 


the  two  men.  This  explanation  is  the  more  reasonable,  when  we 
recall  that  they  were  friends. 

The  defenders  of  the  colonists  contended  that  the  Crown 
had  no  right  to  levy  taxes  upon  them.  Wesley  examined  the  nat- 
ure of  the  colonies  and  found  the  claim  to  be  invalid.  A colony 

11.  Letters. vol.  VI.  pp. 188-9 

12.  Works,  vol.  VI,  p.293 

13.  Quoted  by  M. Edwards,  op, cit . ,p. 74 
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was  founded  by  a group  of  men  operating  under  a charter  from 
the  King,  to  whose  authority  they  remained  subject.  Consequent- 
ly, the  supreme  authority  in  England  had  a legal  right  to  tax 
them  for  ends  beneficial  to  the  Empire.  He,  also,  denied  the  val- 
idity of  the  argument,  that  since  they  had  no  representatives 
in  Parliament  they  should  not  be  taxed.  By  analogy  he  showed 
that  since  the  colonies  had  never  denied  the  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  make  laws  for  them,  they  could  not  deny  the  right  of 
taxation.  Wesley  took  exception  to  the  fundamental  contention 
of  the  Americans  — that  "every  freeman  is  governed  by  laws  to 
which  he  has  consented".  He  found  that: 

"Only  a very  small  part  of  the  people  are 
concerned  in  making  laws.  This,  as  all  public 
business,  must  be  done  by  delegation;  the  del- 
egates are  chosen  by  a select  number".  14 

Either  the  laws  were  made  by  delegates  whom  the  citizen  had  not 

helped  to  choose,  or  they  had  been  made  before  he  was  born. 

Wesley  averred  that  a great  majority  of  the  people  of  England 

had  no  representatives  in  Parliament,  yet  they  were  taxed,  and 

did  not  feel  that  they  were  persecuted.  It  was  so  in  his  case: 

"Neither  have  I ( a vote)  because  I have  no  free- 
hold in  England.  Yet  the  being  taxed  by  the  Parl- 
iament is  no  infringement  either  of  my  religious  or 
civil  liberty".  15 

In  an  appendix  to  the  Calm  Address.  Wesley  had  refuted  the 
arguments  of  a Dr.  Smith  of  Philadelphia.  Among  other  things, 
Smith  had  contended  that  "no  power  on  earth  has  a right  to  grant 

our  property  without  our  consent".  Wesley  made  reply: 

14.  Works.  vol.Yj.  p.295 

15.  ibid. , p.299 
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"Then  you  have  no  sovereign;  for  every  sovereign 
under  heaven  has  a right  to  tax  his  subjects;  that 
is  'to  grant  their  property,  with  or  without  their 
consent'.  Our  sovereign  ( that  is,  in  connection 
with  the  lords  and  commons)  has  a right  to  tax  me, 
and  all  other  Englishmen,  whether  we  have  votes 
for  parliament  men  or  no".  13 

It  is  evident  that  Wesley  accorded  the  supreme  power  to  the 
State  in  this  vital  matter  of  taxation.  No  one  could,  with  just- 
ice, object  to  the  payment  of  taxes  upon  the  score  of  no  repre- 
sentation. Every  citizen  of  England  and  the  colonies  received 
the  benefit  of  protection,  and  enjoyed  both  civil  and  religious 
liberty  to  the  fullest  extent.  In  reality,  Wesley  regarded  the 
validity  of  taxation  as  being  entirely  apart  from  the  matter  of 
representation.  Taxes  were  merely  payment  for  what  one  had  re- 
ceived from  the  sovereign.  Each  member  of  the  community  was 
benefited,  so  each  should  willingly  pay  his  taxes. 

It  was  with  this  argument  in  mind  that  Wesley  reviewed  the 
history  of  tax  legislation  in  America,  and  found  further  refuta^ 
tion  of  the  colonial  contention.  He  cited  the  cases  of  freely- 

accepted  taxation  by  the  Crown  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II, 

17 

Anne,  and  George  II.  His  most  complete  discussion  of  this  point), 
as  well  as  of  the  entire  American  situation,  is  to  be  found  in 
his  tract,  Reflections  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Americ an 
Rebellion.  This  was  published  anonymously,  and  Was  in  some  re- 
spects, the  ablest  pamphlet  which  he  produced  on  the  American 
struggle.  It  was  also  the  largest  one.  In  it,  as  Green  says: 

"He  writes  with  a full  knowledge,  not  only  of 
the  opinions  entertained  in  England  and  America, 

16.  Works,  vol. VI.  p.299 

17.  ibid. , p.297 
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but  of  the  history  of  the  struggle  Some 

features  of  Wesley’s  style  are  wanting.  But  no 
doubt  need  be  entertained  as  to  its  authorship".  18 

Wesley  found,  in  this  tract,  that  the  colonies  had  always 

been  supported  by  the  mother  country.  Trade  had  been  protected 

and  encouraged,  and  enemies  of  all  kinds  opposed  and  defeated. 

In  proof  of  this  fact,  Wesley  stated  that: 

"If  French  ambition  and  Popish  superstition 
have  threatened  to  annihilate  their  civil  or 
religious  liberty,  the  treasure  and  blood  of 
Britons  have  been  devoted  to  their  preservation" . 19 


> 


This  had  been  especially  the  case  during  the  French  and  Indian 
war.  During  and  prior  to  that  time,  America  was  considered  as 
an  infant  state,  unable  to  make  any  great  contribution  to  the 
national  defense.  But  it  was  soon  seen  that  America  was  a very 
prosperous  land,  well-populated,  blessed  with  a rich  soil,  and 
a commerce  which  had  vastly  increased  during  the  course  of  the 
conflict.  The  only  financial  aids  rendered  by  the  Americans  to 
their  own  defense  had  been  in  the  form  of  voluntary  grants. 
These  had  been  irregular,  inadequate,  save  when  the  enemy  threa 
ened,  and  subject  to  the  interests  of  the  separate  colonies.  It 
was  held  to  be  a duty,  by  Wesley,  for  the  Prime  Minister  to 
equalize  the  load  by: 

"The  exercise  of  supreme  authority  by  the  State 

over  the  colonies" . 20 

The  entire  history  of  the  colonies  furnished  precedent  for 
such  exercise,  and  pointed  to  the  fact  that  in  all  things  they 
were  subject  to  the  Crown.  After  due  warning,  the  Stamp  Act  had 


t 


18.  R. Green,  The  Works  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  p.202 

19.  J. Wesley,  Reflections,  p.3 

20.  ibid. . p. 9 
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been  put  into  operation.  That  ill-fated  measure  at  once  met 
opposition,  by  “a  small  interested  faction  is  America",  which 
was  supported  in  England.  Wesley  saw  grave  consequences  from  the 
repeal  of  the  Act.  Even  the  weak  minister,  who  allowed  the  repeal 
to  come  to  pass,  was  sensible  of  the  danger: 

"He  knew,  that  the  remonstrances  of  the  colonies 
rested  in  a denial  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the 

State  that  he  had  been  surrendering  the  most 

important  right  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  State, 
a right  to  command  the  aids  necessary  to  the  national 
defense".  21 

The  Tea  Act  was  an  assertion  of  the  right  to  levy  taxes. 

Even  the  most  vulgar  comprehension,  said  Wesley,  should  have  beejji 
able  to  observe  that  it  was  beneficial.  It  allowed  the  Americans 
to  purchase  tea  for  half  its  former  price  and  more  cheaply,  by 
far,  than  could  their  English  brethren.  The  total  effect  of  all 
these  acts,  as  well  as  the  measures  enacted  in  the  same  period, 
he  found  to  be  just,  and  no  cause  for  revolt.  He  asked: 

"Were  they  (the  Britons)  tamely  to  permit  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  State  to  be  trampled  upon 
by  its  ungrateful  subjects?"  22 

Wesley's  reply  was  a categorical  negative. 

The  conclusion  reached  was  that  the  Americans  could  lay 

claim  only  to  such  rights  of  representation  and  exemption  from 

taxation  as  had  been  theirs  before  they  left  England,  and  which 

were  granted  to  them  by  their  charters.  The  width  of  the  sea 

prevented  such  of  them  as  had  the  franchise  from  casting  their 

ballot.  Neither  had  they  a right  to  set  up  for  themselves  a new 

legislature.  They  remained  subjects  to  the  sovereign  and  supreme 


21.  J. Wesley,  Reflections,  p.ll 

j 22.  ibid. . p.18 
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'authority  of  the  Crown,  whereby  they  were  guaranteed: 

"Real,  rational  liberty,  such  as  is  enjoyed  by 
Englishmen  alone,  and  not  by  any  other  people  in 
the  habitable  world".  23 

They  had  exactly  what  their  ancestors  had  left  them,  no  more,  no 
less.  Namely; 

"Not  a vote  in  making  laws,  nor  in  choosing  leg- 
islators; but  the  happiness  of  being  protected  by 
laws,  and  the  duty  of  obeying  them". 24 

Wesley’s  first  desire  was  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
with  America.  With  his  keen  sense  of  justice  he  had  a deep-seat- 
ed aversion  to  the  use  of  force  in  any  form.  We  have  seen  how  he 
regarded  a recourse  to  the  penalties  of  the  law  as  a last  resort 
even  when  the  safety  of  the  Methodists  was  imperilled.  Naturally,, 
he  looked  with  similar  repugnance  upon  the  appeal  to  force  of 
arms.  All  of  his  counsels  were  for  peace,  in  the  years  when  the 
shadow  of  colonial  revolt  was  looming  ever  higher  and  higher.  In 
the  Free  Thoughts  , he  wrote: 

"I  do  not  defend  the  measures  which  have  been 
taken  with  regard  to  America;  I doubt  whether  any 
man  can  defend  them,  either  on  the  foot  of  law, 
equity  or  prudence".  25 

Those  measures  were  Mr.  Grenville’ s , and  were  opposed  at  that 
time  by  Wesley.  Later  he  was  to  write  of  Grenville  as  an  able 
minister,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  his  country. 

Even  as  there  were  three  bodies  of  opinions  in  England  con- 
cerning the  adequacy  of  the  government,  so  there  were  three  camp;! 
in  regard  to  America.  There  were  the  pro-Americans  who  cried  out 
for  America  and  Liberty.  They  were,  in  large  part,  identical 

23.  Works . vol.VI , p.298 

24.  ibid. . p.296 

__25.  ibid.,  — — p. 254  rr-=  ■ ■ - ■ ■:= 
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with  the  Radicals, and  were  the  ones  responsible  for  the  commot- 
ions of  which  Wesley  wrote  so  feelingly.  In  opposition  to  them 
stood  the  anti-Americans,  who  were  equally  fanatical.  A6  a recen 
writer  records  concerning  them: 


"In  March,  1775,  Lord  Sandwich  made  a speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  Amer- 
icans, as  'raw,  undisciplined,  cowardly  men',  and 
repeated  a story  to  the  effect  that  at  the  siege 
of  Louisburg,  the  Americans  had  fled  at  the  sound 
of  a cannon".  26 

Between  those  two  shades  of  opinion,  there  stood  those  of  moder- 
ate counsels.  These  favored  the  colonial  cause,  but  only  to  the 
extent  of  full  constitutional  rights,  not  independence.  Chatham 


was  representative  of  this  group.  He  professed  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  the  Americans,  but  said  that  he  would  oppose  them  to 
the  utmost,  if  he  were  convinced  that: 

"They  entertain  the  most  distant  notion  of  throw- 
ing off  the  legislative  supremacy  and  great  consti- 
tutional superintending  power  of  the  British  legis- 
lature". 27 

The  attitude  of  this  mediating  school  we  may  take  as  represent- 
ing the  feeling  of  Wesley  at  the  outset  of  the  trouble. 

In  1774  there  was  this  divided  sentiment  as  to  the  best 
course  to  pursue.  The  Continental  Congress  had  met  in  Philadel- 
phia and  had  set  up  the  principle  that  it  would  accept  only  the 


full  surrender  of  the  Parliament,  a condition  which  England 

could  not  meet.  The  King  had  then  expressed  the  opinion  that 

the  colonies  were  in  a state  of  rebellion  and  that: 

"Blows  must  decide  whether  they  are  to  be  subject 
to  this  country  or  independent" . 28 

<§6.  U.  Lee.  The  Lord's  Horseman,  p.  229 
27.  ibid. . 
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Some  of  his  ministers  differed  with  him  on  this  point,  but  is 

probable  that  the  majority  of  the  people  favored  the  royal  view. 

Wesley  would,  at  that  time,  have  found  in  that,  fresh  proof  of 

the  gullibility  of  the  rabble  and  of  the  deadly  effect  of  the 

political  agitators.  Strong  royalist  that  he  was,  yet  Wesley 

objected  to  the  method  proposed  by  George  III.  On  this  point  he 

agreed  with  the  Whigs,  who  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  very 

thought  of  war. 

It  was  a time  of  grave  apprehension  for  Wesley.  He  wrote  to 

the  ministers  in  America,  expressing  his  fears  and  hopes.  A 

letter  to  Thomas  Rankin,  April  21,  1775,  was  characteristic: 

"I  am  afraid  you  will  soon  find  a day  of  trial; 
the  clouds  are  black  both  over  England  and  America. 

It  is  well  if  this  summer  passes  over  without  some 
showers  of  blood.  And  if  the  storm  begins  in  America, 
it  will  soon  spread  to  England".  29 

His  fears  took  on  added  strength  after  he  learned  of  the  first 

acts  of  armed  rebellion  in  America.  In  writing  again  to  Rankin 

on  June  7,1775,  he  said: 

"I  am  afraid  our  correspondence  for  the  time  to 
come  will  be  more  uncertain  than  ever,  since  the 
sword  is  drawn  — -What  will  the  end  of  these  things 
be  either  in  Europe  or  America?  It  seems,  huge 
confusion  and  distress",  30 

Wesley  did  not  restrict  himself  to  letters  to  his  friends. 

In  June, 1775,  he  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  who  was  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  colonies.  This  letter  was  one  of  the  most 

statesmanlike  oronouncements  of  the  entire  period.  It  has  been 

31 

remarked  that  it  was  unfortunate,  it  should  have  laid  buried 

29.  Letters ,vol. VI , p.148 

30.  ibid..  P.152 

31.  John  Wesley  the  Methodist,  p.233 

in  the  State  Archives  for  nearly  a century;  while  the  Calm 
Address  should  have  been  broadcast  by  the  thousands.  Since  the 
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latter  had  so  ranch  influence,  it  is  probable  that  the  former 
would  not  have  been  without  its  effect.  The  letter  was  at  once 
an  indication  of  Wesley’s  grasp  of  the  true  facts  in  the  sit- 
uation and  of  his  desire  to  avoid  armed  conflict.  Such  a recours 3 
would  have  been,  he  felt,  inimical  to  the  national  well-being. 

His  statement  of  his  own  position  was  well  worded: 

"All  my  prejudices  are  against  the  Americans. 

For  I am  an  High  Churchman,  the  son  of  an  High 
Churchman,  bred  up  from  my  childhood  in  the  high- 
est notions  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  my  rooted  prejudices,  I 
cannot  avoid  thinking  (if  I think  at  all)  that  an 
oppressed  people  asked  for  nothing  more  than  their 
rights,  and  that  in  the  most  modest  and  inoffensive 
manner" . 32 


His  further  arguments  in  favor  of  a moderate  policy  were  to 
the  point.  Despite  contrary  opinions,  the  Americans  would  not  be 
easily  frightened.  They  were  enthusiastic  for  their  cause.  Far 
from  being  raw  recruits,  their  soldiers  were  well-versed  in  war 
and  discipline.  Their  frontier  life  had  bred  the  spirit  of  com- 
bat into  them.  Furthermore,  they  would  be  defending  their  homes, 
and  certain  to  resist  to  the  end.  Their  supplies  and  resources 
were  ample  for  a long  contest.  It  was  entirely  possible  that 
other  nations  would  grasp  the  opportunity  to  intervene  and 
strike  a blow  at  England.  Lastly,  England  herself  was  neither 
so  strong,  nor  so  united  as  was  commonly  supposed.  Trade  condit- 
ions, class  hatred,  and  general  disaffection  rendered  her  an 
easy  prey  to  the  first  invader.  The  militia  would  afford  no 
32.  Letters Tvol. VI .P.156 
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protection  for  they  had  proved  thenselves  to  be  arrant  cowards. 

The  conclusion  of  the  letter  was  striking  and  effective: 

"0  my  Lord,  if  vour  Lordship  can  do  anything, 
let  it  not  be  wanting!  For  God’s  sake,  for  the 
sake  of  the  King,  of  the  nation,  of  your  lovely 
family,  remember  Rehoboam!  Remember  Philip  II! 

Remember  Charles  I!" 33 

As  Edwards  comments : 

" This  was  political  wisdom  of  a high  order.  Each 
of  these  monarchs  had  shown  a total  lack  of  under- 
standing and  insight  in  his  relations  towards  his 
subjects,  end  had  paid  dearly  in  consequence”.  34 

Very  much  the  same  position  and  arguments  were  maintained 

in  a letter  to  Lord  North,  written  at  about  the  same  time  as 

35 

the  Calm  Address.  This  letter,  likewise,  was  buried  in  the  ar- 
chives. It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  North,  the  tool  of  George 
III,  would  pay  any  heed  to  an  appeal  of  this  type. 

Even  while  he  was  thus  apprehensive  of  the  future,  and  in- 
clined toward  moderate  action,  his  opinions  were  beginning  to 
undergo  a change.  The  colonists  were  using  violent  measures, 
something  which  Wesley  heartily  disliked.  He  was  more  and  more 
forced  to  realize  that  what  they  really  wanted  was  not  liberty, 
but  independence.  Once  he  was  alert  to  the  tendency,  he  was  able 


to  recall  straws  which  had  indicated  the  drift  of  events.  He  was 
never  able  to  understand  the  demand  for  independence  in  America. 
In  his  thinking,  independence  was  a condition  of  society  where- 
in there  was  no  government  at  all.  This  was  entirely  incorapatibl 
with  the  civilized  state.  So  Wesley  would  have  none  of  it. 

35.  Letters .vol. VI . p.160 

34.  M. Edwards,  op. cit. . p.73 

35.  Journal, vol. VI ,pp. 66-7 
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Reviewing  the  situation  in  America,  he  found  that  the  spiri 

of  independence  long  had  been  in  existence  in  the  colonies.  His 

brother  Charles  had  observed  it  as  eary  as  1737,  when  he  paid  a 

visit  to  Boston.  From  its  source  in  New  England  it  had  spread 

to  the  other  colonies.  By  penetrating  still  further  into  the 

colonial  history,  Wesley  learned 

11  That  the  first  settlers  in  New  England  had  no 
less  in  view  than  an  independent  establishment,  both 
in  religion  and  government. " 36 

This  spirit  they  transmitted  to  their  children  with  each  gener- 
ation becoming  a trifle  more  fanatical. 

The  movement,  he, found,  always  had  been  the  project  of  a 

minority,  working  by  covert  means  to  lead  men  to  forget  the  blest 

ings  they  enjoyed  under  their  mild  sovereign.  In  the  early  perioc 

the  republicans  were  associated  with  the  Dissenters,  who  had  flee 

to  America.  In  his  strictures  upon  this,  we  can  trace  the  linger- 
ing High  Church  distrust  of  Dissent  and  all  its  works.  The  chart- 
ers of  the  early  colonies  were,  he  concluded,  entirely  too  len- 
ient, in  that  they  gave  the  people  too  much  power: 

"By  the  institution  of  a democracy  not  a single 

principle  remained  which  could  remind  them  of  the 
excellence  of  the  government  to  which  they  were  or 
ought  to  be  subordinate.  There  existed  here,  from 
the  first,  a faction  alert  to  throw  off  what  little 
authority  the  State  still  held  over  them".  37 

Wesley  found  that  the  actions  of  the  Continental  Congress 

revealed  that  the  real  object  was  freedom  from  England.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  draw  a parallel  between  the  American  Revolution  and 

that  of  Cromwell.  The  latter,  even  though  it  had  gone  to  excess, 

; 

- 

36.  J. Wesley,  Reflections,  p.24 

37.  ibid.,  p.32 
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had  been  justlf iab 1 eT  The  forme r"had  no  basis  in  fact  or  justice, 
The  administration  in  England  had  always  given  it: 

"The  strongest  proofs  of  a desire  to  preserve  the 
Constitution  pure  and  inviolate.  It  has  been  a reign 
of  the  most  ample  protection,  without  one  act  of 
oppression  or  injustice. "38 

The  culmination  came  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
passed  the  American  Congress  only  because  Dickinson  changed  his 
vote.  The  minority,  which  thus  won  its  point  only  with  the  skin 
of  its  teeth,  no  longer  had  need  for  secrecy.  Samuel  Adams  bold- 
ly proclaimed  that  independency  had  been  the  goal  all  along. 

Such  was  Wesley's  review  of  the  course  of  the  agitation  in 
America.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  Tract  from  which  we  have  been 
quoting  was  to  the  effect  that  the  government  had  been  too  len- 
ient toward  the  minority;  who  had  inflicted  insults  and  had 
stooped  to  any  means  to  further  their  ends.  The  government  had 
gone  to  every  limit,  short  of  granting  full  independence,  in 
its  efforts  at  conciliation.  Therefore,  the  full  blame  for  the 
Revolution  rested  with  the  colonists,  and  with  their  advisors. 

As  we  have  said,  Wesley  was  never  able  to  understand  why 
the  colonists  should  have  sought  anything  beyond  their  current 
liberties.  He  could  not  conceive  of  a better  system  than  that 
afforded  by  the  government  of  England.  All  his  utterances  seem- 
ed to  indicate  his  belief  that  rebellion  could  lead  to  nothing 
short  of  total  anarchy.  The  thought  that  a better  type  of  gov- 
ernment could  be  set  up  in  America  seemed  never  to  occur  to  him. 
He  was  never  weary  of  contrasting  the  present  perfection  of  the 
State  with  any  other  system  which  might  be  set  up. 

38.  J.Wesley.  Reflec t ionfl xl. fil_  — 
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The  familiar  picture- of- the  full  liberty  of  the  subjects 
of  England,  whether  at  home  or  in  America,  was  presented  in  the 
Calm  Address.  He  asked  the  colonists  if  they  would  gain  anything 
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by  overturning  the  government,  for: 

"What  more  religious  liberty  can  you  desire,  than 
that  which  you  enjoy  already?  May  not  every  one  a- 
mong  you  worship  God  according  to  his  own  conscience? 

What  civil  liberty  can  you  desire,  which  you  are  not 
already  possessed  of?  Do  you  not  sit,  without  re- 
straint, every  man  under  his  own  vine?  Do  you  not, 
every  one,  high  and  low,  enjoy  the  fruit  of  your 
labor? "39 

Inasmuch  as  civil  liberty  was  the  focus  of  the  controversy,  he 
was  careful  to  indicate  his  belief  that: 

"They  are  free  in  all  the  three  particulars  which 
Judge  Blackstone  includes  in  civil  liberty".  40 

Blackstone’s  definition  was,  according  to  Dunning: 

"Natural  liberty  so  far  restrained  by  human  laws 
(and  no  farther)  as  is  necessary  and  expedient  for 
the  general  advantage  of  the  public.  The  content  of 

this  liberty  is  personal  security,  personal 

liberty,  and  private  property".  41 

It  is  evident  that  Wesley  regarded  that  definition  as  being 

sufficiently  inclusive. 

In  contrast  to  the  idyllic  state  as  ensured  by  the  laws  of 
England,  he  asked  the  colonists  whether  they  could  be  any  more 


free,  if  they  were  independent.  They  were  warned  that  they  would 
have  difficulty  in  avoiding  the  twin  pitfalls  of  anarchy  and  of 


tyranny.  These  he  always  envisioned  as  gaping  for  any  who  were 


so  foolish  as  to  desert  the  ideal  government  of  England.  But 
even  supposing  that  a middle  ground  was  kept  and  a republican 

39.  frorks,  vol.VI.  p.298 

40.  ibid. , p.304 

41.  W. A. Dunning. Political  Theories  from  Rousseau  to  Spencer.  p.$5 
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government  was  set  up,  would  they  have  any  more  liberty?  He  look- 
ed into  the  future  and  spoke  as  a political  prophet: 

"By  no  means.  No  governments  under  heaven  are  so 
despotic  as  the  republican;  no  subjects  are  govern- 
ed in  so  arbitrary  a manner  as  those  of  a Common- 
wealth   Should  any  man  write  or  talk  of  the  Dutch 

government  as  every  cobbler  does  of  the  English,  he 
would  be  laid  in  irons  before  he  knew  where  he  was. 

And  then  woe  be  to  him!  Republics  show  no  mercy! "42 

Some  years  later,  in  the  Calm  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of 

England  , he  was  able  to  speak  as  a prophet  whose  vision  had  been 

fulfilled.  He  painted  a drear  picture  of  the  state  of  America: 

"Do  not  you  observe,  wherever  these  bawlers  for 
liberty  govern  there  is  the  vilest  slavery?  No  man 
there  can  say  that  his  goods  are  his  own.  They  are 
absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  mob,  or  the  Cong- 
ress   no  man  can  say  that  his  body  is  his  own.  He 

may  be  imprisoned  whenever  our  lords  the  congress 
please.  The#  are  as  absolute  as  the  Emperor  of  Mos- 
cow; their  will  is  the  sole  law.  No  man  can  say  that 

his  life  is  his  own  their  friends  the  mob  is 

always  ready.  Thus  is  real  liberty,  in  all  its  branch- 
es, given  up  for  that  poor  shadow,  independency!  a 
phantom  which  does  not,  in  fact, exist  in  any  civil- 
ized nation  under  heaven!  It  never  did  and  never  will, 
being  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  very  idea  of 
government".  43 

This  condition  into  which  the  colonies  had  fallen  was,  he 
contended,  real  slavery.  It  was  quite  different  from  the  fancied 
slavery  about  which  writers  like  Richard  Price  were  so  fond  of 
talking.  Price  had  held  that  the  Act  of  the  government  which  de- 
clared its  power  to  make  laws  binding  upon  the  colonies  was 
dreadful  slavery.  Wesley  pointed  out  that  this  was  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  condition  of  thousands  of  negroes  in  America.  They 
were  in  a state  of  real  slavery,  which  he  defined  as: 


42.  Works . vol.VI,  p.298 

43.  ibid. , p.333 
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"A  state  wherein  neither  a man's  goods,  nor 
liberty,  nor  life  are  at  his  own  disposal". 44 

Wesley  contended  that  this  sorry  state  was  that  of  the  colonists 

after  they  had  thrown  off  the  mild  supervision  of  England. 

He  was  not  content  to  speak  merely  through  his  political 

pamphlets  on  these  heads  of  independence,  liberty  and  slavery. 

His  sermons  carried  the  same  message,  notably  those  on  National 

Sins  and  Miseries,  preached  in  1775,  and  On  God's  Work  in  Americ 


in  1778.  The  same  positions  were  taken,  substantiated  by  the 

same  arguments,  and  with  the  reinforcement  of  pulpit  flourishes 

and  eloquence.  It  would  seem  that  Wesley  regarded  the  whole 

American  situation  as  an  attack  upon  the  King,  else  he  would 

not  have  taken  politics  into  the  pulpit. 

Wesley  was  confirmed  in  his  opposition  to  the  colonies  by 

the  recognition  that  their  cause  was  espoused  by  the  avowed 

enemies  of  the  King.  Although  mention  has  already  been  made  of 

these  agitators,  they  are  here  reintroduced  as  pertinent  to  a 

discussion  of  Wesley's  change  of  front  toward  the  colonies.  By 

1775  and  the  writing  of  the  Calm  Address  t he  was  fully  aware  of 

the  designs  of  the  malcontents.  Determined  enemies  of  monarchy, 

they  did  all  in  their  power  to  undermine  its  authority.  He  said: 

"I  make  no  doubt  but  these  very  men  are  the 
original  cause  of  the  present  breach  between 
England  and  her  colonies". 45 

In  fact,  it  was  to  confute  those  very  men  that  he  wrote  the 

Tract,  for  as  he  noted  concerning  it  in  the  Journal : 

"England  is  in  a flame!  — a flame  of  malice 
and  rage  against  the  King,  and  almost  all  that 

44”.  ~Works  ,vol.VI , p.514 

45--  ibid.-. P-2B7 
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are  in  authority  under  him.  I labor  to  put  out 
this  flame” .46 

They  kept  in  close  touch  with  America,  and  fanned  the  flames 
of  unrest  there  by  the  letters  which  they  sent,  and  which  the 
Congress  broadcast  through  the  colonies.  The  combination  of  thes 
incendiary  letters  with  the  long  search  for  independence  in  Am- 
erica produced  such  a spirit  of  revolt  that  all  loyalty  came  to 
an  end.  Armed  rebellion  against  their  Sovereign  and  disloyalty 
to  the  Constitution  aroused  the  patriot  in  Wesley.  He  completely 
reversed  his  former  position  and  came  out  against  the  colonists 
in  uncompromising  terras. 

His  active  opposition  began  with  the  publication  of  the 
Calm  Adoress  in  1775.  As  the  excitement  of  the  times  approached 
hysteria,  so  did  his  pamphlets  rise  in  bitterness  against  the 
colonies.  His  most  radical  tract  was  the  Observations  on  Liberty 


written  in  1776.  Its  bitterness  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  penned  in  reply  to  Richard  Price.  The  Editor  of  the  Works 


included  it  with  the  apology  that  he  did  so  in  order  to  make  the 
edition  as  complete  as  possible.  The  Calm  Address  to  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  England  was  a close  second  to  the  above  tract  in  bitter))* 
ness  toward  the  Americans  as  enemies  of  the  King.  It  traced  the 
history  of  the  quarrel,  and  sought  to  point  out  that  the  colon- 
ists were  entirely  in  the  wrong.  It  was  this  later,  bigoted, 
view,  as  expressed  in  these  three  pamphlets, which  spread  over 
the  nation,  rather  than  the  earlier  and  more  tolerant  one. 

None  of  his  later  publications  had  the  circulation,  nor  ex- 


46.  Journal,  vol.VI,  p.82 
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erted  the  influence  of  the  Calm  Address.  Weslev  tells  us  that 

he  wrote  it  to  be  sent  to  America.  Balked  in  that  design  by  the 

closing  of  the  ports,  its  effect  was  not  lost.  He  said: 

"Within  a few  months  50  or  perhaps  100,000  copies 
in  newspapers  and  otherwise,  were  dispersed  through- 
out Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  effect  exceeded 
my  most  sanguine  hopes.  The  eyes  of  many  people  were 
opened. "47 

He  recorded  that  the  Tract  excited  so  much  anger  that  many  would 

willingly  have  burned  him  and  his  Address  together. 

48 

Tyerraan  tells  us  that  the  Government  was  so  pleased  with 

the  pamphlet,  that  copies  of  it  were  ordered  to  be  distributed 

at  the  doors  of  all  the  metropolitan  churches.  In  addition,  an 

officer  of  the  State  waited  upon  Wesley  to  learn,  if  the  Govern- 
ment could  be  of  any  service  to  him  or  to  his  peoole.  Wesley 

replied  that  all  he  wished  was  a continuance  of  their  religious 

and  civil  privileges.  After  repeated  urgings,  he  did  accept  L50 

for  charity.  The  Tract  made  him  even  more  of  a national  figure, 

so  that  he  was  perhaps  the  most  influential  Churchman  in  the 

political  field. 

We  have  noted  that  this  tract  exposed  Wesley  to  the  charges 

of  inconsistency  and  plagiarism.  Further  evidence  of  its  wide- 
spread influence  is  found  in  the  press  notices  which  it  evoked. 

It  was  charged  that  he  was  seeking  to  ingratiate  himself  with  th 

King.  A volume  was  issued  with  tne  title.  Sermons  to  Asses,  to 

Doctors  in  Divinity,  to  Lords  Spiritual  and  to  Ministers  of  the 

> 

State.  As  Coradine  remarks  concerning  it: 

"In  the  biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  Rev, 

47.  Works ,vol. VI , p.328 
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J. Murray,  we  read, ' the  Rev.J.W. , — who  from  his 
vast  influence  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  labor- 
ing population  of  that  day  in  the  north  of  England, 
was  commonly  called  the  Protestant  Pope, — had  the 
hardihood  to  publish  a high-flying  Tory  oamphlet 
to  prove  Taxation  no  Tyranny.  In  that  publication 
the  doctrines  of  the  fawning  Filmer  were  revived, 
and  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  to  the 
powers  that  be  were  contended  for,  as  Christian 
doctrines. ”48 

Several  defenses  of  the  Tract  and  of  Wesley  were,  also,  published. 
He  added  to  its  influence  by  travelling  about  and  urging  its 
sale.  There  was  a notice  in  the  York  Courant  for  June  6,1780,  * 
which  indicated  that  activity: 

"The  famous  preacher  Wesley  may  be  ranked  among 
the  pensioned  hirelings  of  the  Court,  and  has  been 
busily  employed  putting  forth  his  pious  polit- 
ical tenets  in  his  sermons  he  has  repeatedly 

exhorted  his  disciples  to  purchase  a fourpenny  book 
which  he  calls  a true  statement  of  the  war  in  America". 49 

His  entry  into  politics  via  the  Calm  Address  made  him  many 
enemies,  as  noted  above.  He  was  aware  that  this  would  be  the 
case,  but  his  sense  of  duty  impelled  him  to  print  the  Tract.  The 
censures  were  not  limited  to  the  men  of  his  time. Among  the  early 
biographers  Hampson  and  Whitehead  disapproved  of  his  thus  turn- 
ing politician.  Among  the  later  ones,  Miss  Wedgwood  is  convinced 
that  Wesley  here  invaded  a field  quite  outside  his  province.  She 
finds  that  he  wrote  his  Calm  Address  because  he  failed  to  see 
just  what  those  subjects  were  and  were  not,  upon  which  he  had  a 
message.  She  writes,  rather  scornfully: 

"But  37  years  of  constant  intercourse  with  inferiors 
had  its  inevitable  effect  upon  him  in  leading  him  to 
think  that  there  was  no  subject  of  importance  on  which 


48.  Proceedings , vol.II,  no. 8 

49.  ibid.,  vol.VII,  p.167 
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hie  opinions  would  not  be  useful  to  ethers11. 50 
Vulliaray  is,  also,  a cynic  as  to  Wesley’s  political  acumen.  He 
finds  that  the  Calm  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  England  was 


merely  a die-hard  call  to  loyalty,  and  feels  that  he  is  being 

quite  charitable  when  he  says  that,  in  his  American  tracts, Wesle 

"Managed,  with  perfect  honesty,  to  get  on  the 
wrong  side  every  tirae"51. 

These  criticisms  seem  to  be  unfair  in  that  they  judge  Wesley  in 
the  light  of  our  own  times,  rather  than  that  of  his  own  day. 


Once  his  patriotic  sentiments  had  been  fully  aroused, Wesley 
could  see  little  good  in  the  Americans.  In  fairness,  we  should 
say  that  his  animus  was  directed  mainly  towards  the  leaders, 
rather  than  their  dupes,  the  people.  This  he  expressed  in  a lett- 
er to  Charles: 

"I  find  a danger  now  of  a ner/  kind  — a danger 
of  losing  my  love  for  the  Americans:  I mean  for 
their  miserable  leaders;  for  the  poor  sheep  are 
’more  sinned  against  than  sinning’ "52 

| The  leaders  in  America  used  the  most  despicable  means  in  order 
to  inflame  the  people  against  their  Sovereign.  As  he  wrote: 

"We  find  the  most  solemn  declarations  of  loyalty 
to  the  King,  and  the  most  ardent  desires  of  a con- 
nection on  constitutional  principles  with  Great 

Britain,  and  a solemn  disavowal  of  independence  

at  the  same  time,  they  were  making  every  possible 
preparation  for  the  most  vigorous  hostile  opposi tion"53 


His  sharpest  indictment  of  the  rebels  was  expressed  concerning 
an  incident  related  in  the  Journal.  An  American  ship  captain 
visited  a British  ship  in  the  guise  of  an  Englishman.  He  was 


50.  Julia  Wedgwood,  John  Wesley  and  the  18th  Century,  p.388 

51.  C. E. Vulliamy,  John  Wesley,  p.327 

52.  Letters , vol. VI , p.179 

53.  J. Wesley,  Reflections , pp.66-7 
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treated  cordially.  After  hie  return  to  his  own  vessel,  he  sudden, 
ly  attacked  and  captured  the  ship  of  hie  host,  who  was  mortally 
wounded,  but  who  bore  no  resentment.  Wesley  said: 

"So  it  was  deliberate  murder.  Such  is  the  mercy, 
such  the  gratitude  of  the  American  rebels". 54 

He  was  not  always  so  careful  to  distinguish  and  often  lump- 
ed the  traitors  in  one  condemnation.  He  pictured  the  people,  as 
a whole,  as  being  in  opposition  to  the  King: 

"They  heartily  despise  hie  Majesty,  and  hate  him 
with  a perfect  hatred.  They  wish  to  imbue  their  hands 
in  his  blood;  they  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  murder 
and  rebellion" . 55 

The  most  violent  denunciations  were  included  in  the  Hymns.  The 
Hymns  for  the  National  Fast,  written  in  17S2,  were  filled  with 
verses  such  as  these: 

"The  silent  laws  have  lost  their  force, 

Where  rebels  arm’d  obstruct  their  course, 

And  grasp  at  sovereign  power, 

Their  law  their  whole  despotic  will, 

Their  whole  delight  to  slay  and  kill, 

To  murder  and  devour". 56 

Elsewhere  in  that  same  work  the  "rebellious  multitude"  was  pict- 
ured as  rushing  madly  on, "O'er  hills  of  slain, through  seas  of 
blood". 57 

In  a previous  chapter  it  has  been  pointed  out  that, Wesley 
held  all  rebellion  to  be  sinful.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  opin- 
ion by  the  avowed  irreligion  of  the  American  rebels.  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  revolutionary  atmosphere  of  the  18th  cent- 
ury to  be  hostile  toward  organized  Christianity.  The  Radicals 


54.  Journal ,vol. VI , p.140 

55.  Letters , vo 1. VI , p.176 

56.  Poetical  Works ,vol. VIII . p.317 

57.  ibid. , p.295 
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had  a justification  in  that  the  Church  in  England  had  long  been 
in  league  with  political  oppression  and  tyranny.  They  did  pro- 
fess tolerance  toward  religion  in  general,  but  would  have  none 
of  it,  as  embodied  in  the  usual  forms.  Cell  states  that  it  was 
largely  for  this  reason: 

"That  Wesley  thought  and  felt  in  the  supreme 
issue  of  his  century  with  the  conservatives  in  spite 
of  his  ardent  popular  sympathies  and  the  powerful 
leaven  of  social  democracy  implicit  in  his  message". 58 

With  his  changed  attitude  toward  America,  Wesley  came  out 

as  the  staunch  defender  of  the  English  cause;  which  was  as  he 

saw  it,  the  cause  of  the  King  and  of  all  established  government. 

The  people  were  in  a state  of  terror,  especially  during  the  late 

stages  of  the  war,  and  Wesley  preached,  many  sermons  intended  to 

encourage  them.  The  following  J ournal  entry  was  characteristic: 

"I  preached  on  David's  prayer ,' Lord,  turn  the 
counsel  of  Ahithophel  into  foolishness' . And  how 
remarkably  has  He  heard  the  prayer  with  regard  to 
the  French  Ahithophels" . 59 

A similar  reference  was  made  two  years  later  in  1781: 

"Finding  abundance  of  people  troubled,  as 
though  England  were  on  the  brink  of  destruction, 

I applied  those  comfortable  words,' I will  not 
destroy  the  city  for  ten's  sake' ".60 

The  political  tracts  of  Wesley,  especially  in  the  year  1778 
were  of  a reassuring  nature.  Discontent  in  England  reached  its 
peak  at  that  time.  The  King  was  determined  to  push  the  war  with 
America,  a policy  which  led  to  bitter  controversy.  Denunciations 
of  George  III  and  his  ministers  were  rife.  John  Wesley, also, felt 
the  full  brunt  of  this  attack,  for  as  we  have  noted,  he  had 


58.  G.C.Cell,  oo . c i t . , p.371 

59.  Journal, vol. VI , p.253 
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become  one  of  the  best  known  exponents  of  the  royal  policy.  The 

trust  of  king  and  government  was  reposed  in  him,  and  the  oppon- 

61 

ents  fell  on  him  without  mercy.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  the 
printed  attacks  upon  Wesley  reached  their  greatest  volume  in 
1778.  The"peace  party”  gained  more  and  more  strength,  chiefly 
among  the  Whigs. 

On  February  2,  1778,  Wesley  had  a conference  with  a high 

public  official,  who  is  thought  to  have  been  Lord  North.  He  may 

have  suggested  that  Wesley  should  write  a pamphlet  to  encourage 

the  people.  Many  rumors  were  then  current,  which  retailed  the 

disastrous  effects  of  the  war  upon  the  mercantile  and  laboring 

classes  of  England.  The  correction  of  such  reports  would  afford 

strong  support  to  the  government.  This  is  largely  supposition, 

62 

as  Simon  says,  but  Wesley  did  produce  hi6  pamphlet  Serious 
Address  to  the  People  of  England,  in  which  he  dealt  with  those 
very  matters.  He  followed  the  nine-point  outline  of  Dean  Tucker 
of  Gloucester,  and  adduced  strong  evidence.  But  it  was  in  vain, 
for  France  had  declared  war, two  weeks  before  the  publication  of 
the  tract.  In  March  of  the  same  year  he  composed  his  Compassion- 
ate Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Ireland.  Its  purpose  was,alsc^ 
to  allay  the  fears  of  the  people.  His  method  here  was  simply  to 
deny  the  existence  of  some  dangers  and  to  minimize  the  importanc 
of  others.  It  all  sounded  forced  and  suspiciously  close  to  being 
a "whistling  in  the  dark". 

Wesley  was  ever  alert  to  point  out  the  sins  of  the  nation, 

but  in  this  period  of  national  discouragement,  he  was  willing 

61.  J . S. Simon.  John  Wesley , the  Last  Phase,  pp. 121-2 
-62 ibid.. — PP.125-&- 
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to  wink  at  their  gravity. . TtTwas  popularly  feared  that  God  would 
visit  the  land  because  of  its  wickedness.  Wesley  conceded  the 
existence  of  a flood  of  sin,  but  he  denied  that  either  England 
or  Ireland  had  "filled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities" . There 
were  still  righteous  men  to  be  found  and  their  numbers  were  in- 
creasing daily.  This  last  was  his  strongest  argument  for  the 
safety  of  the  nation.  He  affirmed: 

"I  know  no  instance  in  all  history,  from  the 
earliest  ages  to  this  day,  of  the  Governor  of  the 
world  delivering  up  a kingdom  to  destruction, 
while  religion  was  increasing  in  it". 63 

A further  effort  was  made  to  encourage  the  people  by  point- 
ing out  that  the  bulk  of  the  colonists  were  still  loyal  to  the 
King.  There  were  rabid  spirits  who  fomented  opposition,  but  they 
were  only  a small  minority.  Wesley  developed  this  idea  in  a trac  ; 
which  he  "borrowed"  from  a contemporary  author.  He  issued  it  in 
1780  as  An  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  American  War. 
All  of  the  separatist  acts  of  the  colonists  he  depicted  as  having 
been  done  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 
He  looked  at  the  course  of  events  since  1776,  and  concluded  that: 

"A  great  majority  of  the  people,  notwithstanding 
the  excessive  penalties  of  treble  taxes,  disf ranchise- 
ments,  and  the  loss  of  that  liberty  which  the  mind 
of  man  holds  more  dear  than  wealth,  remain  nonjurors 
to  the  states,  and  with  a perseverence  which  does 
honor  to  human  nature,  adhere  to  their  allegiance" . 64 

In  this  same  pamphlet  Wesley  set  himself  to  refute  the 

current  belief  that  the  colonies  were  too  strong  to  be  subdued 

by  the  forces  of  England.  This  was,  he  felt,  but  a cloak  for  the 

63.  Works,  vol.VI,  p.345 

64.  J. Wesley. An  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  American 
War,  Extracted  from  a late  Author,  hereafter  referred  to  as 

AW  Aflflr>untr_&^15 
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real  difficulty,  the  sad  fact  that  the  war  had  been  mis-managed 
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from  the  beginning.  Many  of  the  positions  taken  in  this  tract 
were  so  alien  to  his  previous  contentions  that  we  can  only  con- 
clude that  he  had  changed  his  mind.  The  fact  that  he  issued  the 
tract  was  proof  that  he  subscribed  to  the  sentiments  that  it 
expressed.  It  had  been  borrowed,  but  so  had  been  the  Calm  Addres 
Wesley  now  came  out  strongly  in  favor  of  the  use  of  force.  He 
wrote  almost  as  a tactician  when  he  reviewed  the  misconduct  of 
the  war.  The  opposing  forces  were  not  to  be  compared,  as  the 
British  were  vastly  superior  in  numbers.  But  they  had  been  hamp- 
ered by  inefficient  generalship  and  lax  discipline.  So  the  whole 
sorry  state  of  the  British  fortunes  was  due  to: 


b. 


"Blunders  it  is  to  them  that  we  are  already 

indebted  for  the  unnecessary  and  wanton  expenditure 

of  20  millions  for  the  alliance  of  France  with 

the  revolted  colonies,  for  the  existence  of  the  re- 

. bellion  at  this  time  in  America  and  for  the 

very  critical  and  dangerous  state  of  the  nation". 65 

A recognition  and  correction  of  those  blunders  and  a util- 
ization of  the  wide-spread  loyalty  in  the  colonies,  Wesley 
thought,  would  remedy  the  situation.  He  was  prepared  to  make 
concessions  to  that  end.  The  rebels,  or  rather  the  loyalist 
majority  of  them,  he  saw  as  looking  toward  England  for  relief 
from  their  slavery,  and  ready  to  accept  any  just  proposal  look- 
ing toward  their  future  safety.  A representation  of  the  American  i 
in  Parliament  would  remove  the  grievances  and  afford  the  best 
possible  remedy.  But  neither  country  would  approve  of  that  idea. 
So  he  proposed  the  measure  which  he  regarded  as  the  next  best: 

65.  J. Wesley,  An  Account,  p.56 
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1 

"An  American  parliament,  incorporated  with  the 

British  Parliament,  for  the  purposes  of  American 
regulations,  in  which  the  colonists  shall  be  rep- 
resented, and  in  which  they  shall  be  capable  of 
giving  validity  to  no  act  but  what  shall  be  approv- 
ed of  by  Parliament" . 66 

Such  a measure  would,  he  felt,  remove  fears  and  restore 

confidence  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  State.  An  almost  simila; 

incident  in  the  history  Of  Rome  furnished  a precedent  for  such 

an  expedient.  The  success  of  that  venture  argued  for  a favorable 

issue  in  the  present  instance.  Wesley  thus  showed  that  he  was 

abreast  of  the  current  appeal  to  the  example  of  Rome.  In  that 

instance,  he  found  that  Rome  was  possessed  of  absolute  authority 

over  her  colonies.  Her  citizens  were  allowed  to  share  in  the 

government,  while  the  colonists  were  excluded.  A civil  war  en- 
sued and  Rome  was  reduced  to  a state  of  dire  distress.  As  a last 

resort,  she  offered  constitutional  rights  to  such  of  the  rebels 

as  would  lay  down  their  arms.  The  majority  of  them  did  so  and 

Rome  was  saved.  In  the  light  of  that  example,  Wesley  felt  that: 

"This  policy,  this  act  of  public  justice  to  her 
subjects,  together  with  a firmness  of  spirit  which 
'never  despaired  of  the  commonwealth’  saved  Rome, 
and  in  all  probability  will  save  Britain".  67 

Wesley, the  theologian,  would  have  been  expected  to  make  mucl 

use  of  the  comfort  of  religion  in  those  crucial  times.  We  have 

seen  that  he  preached  reassuring  sermons.  This  method  was  used 

to  the  full,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  was  not  at  all  slow  to 

remind  the  people  of  the  duty  of  loyalty.  A favorite  text  was 

68. 

"Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar' si'  Fasting  and 

• 

66.  J. Wesley,  Reflections,  p.90 

67.  ibid. . P.93 

68.  W.W  Sweet,  Methodism  in  American  History. p. 88 
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prayer  were , also,  much  recommended,  for  it  was  his  conviction 
that  there  was  a universal  state  of  wickedness  in  the  nation. 

It  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  war,  for  which  sincere  repent- 
ance was  the  only  cure.  Prayer  was  made  for  the  King.  The  Hymns 
of  the  period  reflected  the  appeal  to  God  in  behalf  of  the  Crown. 
There  were  Hymns  dedicated  to  the  Queen,  to  the  Royal  Family, 
and  a large  group  to  George  III.  An  example  of  the  last  group 
reads,  in  part: 

"Jesus,  from  Whom  dominion  springs 
The  faithful  counsellor  of  Kings, 

The  Sovereign  Lord  Thou  art; 

Thy  Spirit  on  our  King  bestow, 

Who  only  dost  the  mazes  know 
Of  man's  deceitful  heart". 6S 

During  the  early  period  of  the  struggle,  Wesley  at  times 

had  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  worth  of  keeping  the  colonies. 

He  was  inclined  to  agree  with  Dean  Tucker,  who  saw  no  good  in 

any  colonies.  He  would  allow  them  to  cut  adrift,  rather  than 

fight  to  retain  their  allegiance.  Wesley  expressed  such  views 

in  a letter  to  Christopher  Hopper  in  1775: 

"3u±  I say,  as  Dean  Tucker, 'Let  them  drop! 

Cut  off  all  other  connexion  with  them  than  we 

have  with  Holland  or  Germany  Let  them  cost 

us  no  more.  Let  them  have  their  desire  and 
support  themselves" . 70 

That  view  did  not  endure,  and  by  the  later  stages  of  the 
conflict  he  was  urging  the  use  of  every  means  to  retain  them. 

That  was  the  position  taken  in  both  his  late  pamphlets,  Reflect- 
ions and  An  Account.  The  latter  showed  a strong  bias  in  favor  of 
keeping  the  colonies  at  all  risks.  The  former  was  explicit: 

69.  Poetical  Works ,vol. VIII , p.290  ~ 

70.  Letters, vol. VI . p.199 
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"’’rhen  I take  a view  of  the  present  state  of 
Europe,  nothing  is  wanting  to  convince  me,  that 
the  welfare  of  Great  Britain  dependB  on  the  re- 
covery of  her  lost  authority  over  her  colonies, 
and  on  a more  perfect  union  with  them" . 71 

Methodism  in  America  is  pertinent  to  our  subject  insofar 

as  it  affected  Wesley's  opinions  during  and  after  the  Revolution. 

Early  he  saw  that  his  preachers  there  were  in  grave  peril  for 

the  majority,  if  not  all,  of  them  were  avowed  loyalists.  They 

felt  to  the  full  the  resentment  caused  by  Wesley's  political 

opinions.  Many  had  to  flee,  or  to  go  into  hiding,  to  escape 

| physical  violence.  Some  were  allowed  special  dispensations  from 

! 

the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  states.  Asbury  was  one  who  had  to 

1 conceal  himself  for  a time.  He  noted  in  his  Journal,  as  to  Wesley: 

"I  am  truly  sorry  that  the  venerable  man  ever 

dipped  into  the  politics  of  America. However, 

it  discovers  Mr.  Wesley's  conscientious  attach- 
ment to  the  government  under  which  he  lived.  Had 
he  been  a subject  of  America,  no  doubt  he  would 
have  been  as  zealous  an  advocate  of  the  Anerican 
cause" . 72 

The  preachers  in  America  were  advised  to  use  the  utmost 
discretion  in  their  critical  situation.  Wesley  urged  them  to  be 
peace-makers,  treating  all  alike,  and  above  all  to  align  them- 
selves with  no  one  party.  It  was,  also,  held  vital  that  they 
should  act  as  a unit.  As  the  majority  of  the  Methodist  preachers 
in  America  retained  their  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  they  had  a diffi- 
! cult  time  of  it.  In  fact,  so  strenuous  was  the  opposition  that 
nearly  all  of  them  left,  which  threw  the  work  upon  the  American 
assistants.  Matters  remained  in  that  state  until  the  close  of 
the  war. 

71.  J. Wesley,  Reflections ,p. 95 

1 72.  F.Asburv.  Journal.  V-Ql. Lya^l-77- — . ■-  = 
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mention  has  been  made  of  Wesley's  habit  of  accepting  a sit- 
uation which  he  could  not  remedy.  He  always  sought  to  be  govern- 
ed by  the  facts.  Such  seems  to  have  been  his  attitude  following 
the  successful  revolt  of  the  colonies.  He  had  opposed  them  with 
all  of  his  resources,  because  he  believed  them  to  be  pursuing  a 
chimera  — independency  — which  existed  nowhere.  When  his  cause 
was  finally  lost,  he  seemed  to  have  accepted  the  situation,  with 
the  determination  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Such  was  the  spirit  of 
his  letter  written  to  the  American  brethren  in  1784: 

"As  our  American  brethren  are  now  totally  dis- 
entangled both  from  the  State  and  the  English 
hierarchy,  we  dare  not  entangle  them  again,  either 
with  the  one  or  the  other.  They  are  now  at  full 
liberty  simply  to  follow  the  Scriptures  end  the 
primitive  Church.  And  we  judge  it  best  that  they 
should  stand  fast  in  that  liberty  wherewith  God 
has  so  strangely  made  them  free". 73 

That  letter  marked  the  third  and  final  stage  of  Wesley's 
attitude  toward  the  American  colonies.  First,  he  was  favorable 
to  them  as  an  oppressed  party;  then  he  became  their  radical  and 
outspoken  opponent,  and  lastly,  he  swung  back,  if  not  to  approv- 
al and  open  friendship,  at  least  to  an  acceptance  of  a situation 
existing  in  fact.  Closely  allied  with  the  final  attitude  was  the 
fact  that  he  then  proceeded  to  ordain  Bishops,  or  "Superintend- 
ents"as  he  called  them,  for  the  Methodists  in  America.  From  that 
a.ct  may  be  said  to  date  the  American  Methodist  church.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive, that  Wesley  would  have  so  acted, had  the 
colonies  remained  a part  of  the  mother  country.  So  long  as  they 
were,  Wesley  clung  to  the  hope  that  the  Bishop  of  London  would 
make  some  provision  for  the  Americans.  With  the  setting  up  of 
7 3 , Let  ter s , v ol . VII , p>259  . . . 
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a separate  nation,  that  hope  was  entirely  dispelled.  Frol  that 
time  on,  the  American  Methodists  had  less  and  less  to  do  with 
Wesley. 

An  incident  of  1789  indicated  that  he  had  simply  accepted 
the  situation  as  inevitable  and  not  because  he  approved  of  it. 
Coke  and  Asbury  had  sent  a message  of  congratulation  to  Washing- 
ton when  he  was  elected  President.  It  was  the  first  to  come  from 
any  religious  body  in  America.  Reference  was  made  in  that  letter 
to  the  "civil  and  religious  liberties  which  have  been  transmit- 
ted to  us  by  the  providence  of  God  and  the  glorious  Revolution". 
It  went  on  to  eulogize  the  Constitution  of  America.  Coke  was 
still  a subject  of  the  King  and  the  Conference  at  Leeds  took  him 
to  task  for  expressing  such  an  opinion.  Wesley  wrote  a curt  note: 

"I  wish  you  to  obey  'the  Powers  that  be'  in 

America;  but  I wish  you  to  understand  them  too" .74 

Wesley  came  at  the  whole  problem  of  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  State  with  his  customary  predilictions  in  mind.  He  saw  it 
through  his  Tory  spectacles.  It  did  not  matter  if  everyone  was 
not  represented  in  Parliament,  or  even  if  they  did  not  have  the 
vote.  The  chief  business  of  the  individual  was  to  be  a good 
Christian  and  not  to  bother  about  politics.  Taxes  were  to  be 
paid  willingly,  as  recompense  for  blessings  enjoyed.  Again,  it 
was  no  matter  whether  or  not, the  taxed  individual  was  represente  i 
in  Parliament.  Wesley's  attitude  toward  the  revolting  colonies 
was  one  of  favor  until  he  saw  that  they  were  determined  to  throw 
off  their  allegiance  to  England.  He  then  became  their  resolute 
opponent.  In  every  way  possible  he  played  the  patriot,  aided  the 
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cause  of  England,  and  discredited  that  of  the  colonies,  Due  to 
his  prominence,  he  was  able  to  do  that  effectively,  as  well  as 
to  comfort  England  in  her  darkest  hours.  The  conflict  over,  he 
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accepted,  as  best  he  could,  the  independence  of  the  Americans, 
and  modified  the  Methodist  organization  accordingly. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  STATE 

Has  the  State  any  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  its 
citizens?  May  they  look  to  the  central  authority  for  removal  of 
abuses,  correction  of  inhumane  living  conditions,  and  protection 
from  ills  of  all  kinds?  In  this  chapter  we  shall  seek  the  answer! 
that  Wesley  would  have  given  to  such  questions. 

With  his  realistic  outlook  he  was  aware  of  the  existence 
of  a host  of  evils.  In  the  main,  he  attributed  them  to  the  prev- 
alence of  sin  among  the  people.  Being  a Churchman  and  an  Evangel 
ical  reformer,  his  primary  aim  was  to  lift  men  out  of  their  sin- 
ful state.  Having  removed  the  cause,  he  was  confident  that  the 
effect  would  cease.  As  is  well-known,  his  view  of  the  redemption 
of  men  was  centered  in  the  grace  of  Cod,  with  a very  secondary 
place  being  assigned  to  man's  own  efforts.  Wesley  did  not  stop 
with  the  salvation  of  men.  They  were  then  to  be  active,  social 
Christians.  All  his  life  he  worked  on  the  principle  that  Christ- 
ianity was  essentially  a social  religion; and  that  to  turn  it  in- 
to a solitary  one  was  to  destroy  it.  It  was  this  principle  of 
faith  working  through  love  which  made  the  Methodists  such  good 
citizens.  Wesley  ever  sought  to  arouse  men  to  a realization  of 
their  civil  duties.  It  was  not  his  fault, if  they  did  not  labor 
against  all  of  the  abuses  of  the  day.  The  net  result  was  that 
they  did  toil  increasingly  against  the  current  evils. 
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Wesley ~he id  a firm  belief  in  the  ability  of  saved  individ- 
uals to  effect  the  needed  reforms.  He  saw  men  as  being  in  a 
fallen,  sinful  state.  All,  high  and  low  alike,  were  in  the  com- 
mon condition.  The  upper  classes  recoiled  from  that,  holding  it 
obnoxious  that  they  should  be  lumped  together  with  the  wretches 
of  the  earth.  Coupled  with  this  theory  of" the  diseased  will"  was 
Wesley’s  cardinal  doctrine  of  perfection.  In  that  conception  lay 
his  remedy  for  the  social  ills  of  the  world.  It  was  an  affirmat- 
ion of  belief  in  the  possibilities  of  human  nature.  It  was  usual 
ly  thought  of  in  terms  of  religious  dogma,  but  it  was,  also,  an 
eminently  practical  doctrine  in  the  social  field.  Its  present- 
worldly  character  was  established  by  two  tests,  says  Warner: 

"First,  its  realization  produced  a sense  of  inner 
harmony,  an  inward  assurance,  the  mark  of  integrated 
character;  and,  secondly,  one’s  outward  conduct  was 
directed  to  social  ends,  for  its  controlling  principle 
was  to  be  an  habitual  disposition  of  communal  friend- 
liness   as  wide  as  the  community" . 1. 

It  was  for  those  reasons  that  Wesley  did  not  look  with 

enthusiasm  upon  the  growing  spirit  of  his  age  for  social  reform. 

His  conservative  Toryism  likewise  militated  against  it.  But  the 

deeper  reason  was  that  he  did  not  believe  human  nature  to  be 

good  enough  for  such  large-scale  experiments.  He  would  change 

human  nature  and  then  trust  it  to  alter  conditions  for  the  bettelp. 

Lee  points  out  that  Wesley  did  not  believe  in  inevitable  progress 

which  was  a popular  tenet  just  then.  Rather  he  affirmed  that: 

"The  individual  or  the  nation  that  sinneth 
shall  die.  Only  changed  men  can  bring  a changed 
world.  It  was  old-fashioned  (then)  — it  is 
new-  fashioned  now". 2 

1.  W.J. Warner,  op. cit . , p. 70 

2.  tl.  Lee.  John  Wesley 
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With  hie  stress  upon  the  regeneration  of  Society  by  changed 
individuals,  Wesley  left  scant  place  for  such  renovation  by  the 
State.  His  view  of  political  society  was  one  in  which  moral 
individuals  enjoyed  the  protection  of  a divinely  ordained  gov- 
I ernment,  with  the  obligation  to  obey  the  laws  and  to  reverence 
King  and  governors.  But  most  important,  they  had  the  freedom  of 
following  their  own  economic  and  social  pursuits,  in  personal 
safety  and  in  freedom  of  conscience.  The  government  was  to  adopt 
a policy  of  laissez  faire  toward  the  affairs  of  its  citizens. 
Theirs  was  the  duty  of  bringing  about  social  betterment.  As  Miss 
MacArthur  has  pointed  out: 

"The  dynamic  of  conduct  comes  from  within,  from 
the  recognition  of  divine  authority  operating  through 
the  framework  of  society,  and  the  inward  guidance  of 
an  imperative  sense  of  social  responsibility  accented 
by  the  individual" . 3. 

Wesley  had  no  ambition  to  set  up  an  organization  to  grapple 
with  the  ills  of  society.  Institutional  success  or  power  he  did 
not  desire.  Governmental  aid  was  likewise  not  desired.  The  best 
thing  that  the  State  could  do  for  him  was  to  allow  him  to  carry 
out  his  own  plans  in  his  own  way.  For  that,  he  was  grateful  to 
the  Hanoverians.  One  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  State  toward  its 
citizens  was  that  of  protection,  and  Wesley  was  quick  to  demand 
its  fulfillment.  This  we  have  seen  in  his  relations  with  the 
mobs.  He  had  no  tolerance  for  advanced,  radical  methods  of  cure 
for  the  ills  of  society.  He  was  too  hearty  a defender  of  the 
King  and  of  all  the  settled  institutions  of  England  to  favor 
surgical  methods  of  cure.  Thus,  he  took  a neutral  stand  upon  the 
3.  K.W.i/iac Arthur,  op.cit..  p. 31 
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question  of  enclosures,  which  worked  such  a hardship  upon  the 
farmers  of  England.  To  quote  Faulkner: 

"Wesley  had  no  thought  of  abolishing  the  nobility, 
the  cause  of  the  monopoly  of  land;"  4 

Let  us  repeat  that  Wesley  did  not,  in  the  main,  favor  the 
intervention  of  the  government  in  the  private  affairs  of  its 
citizens.  That  would  have  been  an  invasion  of  their  liberties, 
even  if  it  had  been  for  the  purpose  of  curing  social  ills.  They 
were  to  be  mitigated  by  individual  and,  to  some  extent,  corpor- 
! ate  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Wesley  was  fully  aware  of 
the  existence  of  unwholesome  conditions,  and  he  took  vigorous 
action,  through  his  own  Societies  and  kindred  groups.  As  a social 
reformer,  he  was  far  in  advance  of  his  time.  But  since  his  ideas 
did  not  promote  political  measures  in  the  amelioration  of  social 
| distress,  the  contribution  of  Wesley  and  the  Methodists  was  main- 
ly indirect.  They  did  not  furnish  the  leaders  of  the  Reform 
Movement,  but  they  did  supply  a great  deal  of  its  inspiration 
and  support. 

The  foregoing  sketch  is  a reflection  of  Wesley’s  idea  of 
the  State's  responsibility  toward  its  citizens.  He  did  make  cer- 
tain deviations  from  his  general  attitude.  An  examination  of  his 
viewpoint  on  several  specific  evils  and  conditions  in  the  life 
of  contemporary  England  will  illustrate  them.  The  greatest  con- 
cession was  in  respect  to  the  duty  of  the  State  to  maintain  law 
and  order.  It  was  her  duty  to  protect  her  citizens  while  they 
worked  out  their  own  social  salvation. 


The  question  of  national  defense  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
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group.  Wesley  deplored  the  evils  of  war,  but  he  always  seemed  to 

regard  it  as  inevitable.  He  was  no  pacifist.  Religion  and  the 

life  of  a soldier,  he  never  regarded  as  logical  contradictions. 

In  the  Thirty-seventh  Article  of  Religion,  he  had  read: 

" It  is  lawful  for  Christian  men,  at  the 

commandment  of  the  magistrate,  to  wear  weapons 
and  serve  in  the  wars. "5 

The  question  was  dealt  with  at  the  Conference  of  1744,  and  the 

same  conclusion  was  reached  and  substantiated  from  Scriptures. 

Wesley  would  have  kept  the  martial  ardor  of  the  people  at  a high 

pitch,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  comment  in  regard  to  a law  against 

the  carrying  of  guns  by  any  but  the  wealthy.  He  deplored  the  lav; 

I on  the  ground  that  it  had: 

"Totally  damped  all  military  ardor  among  the 
lower  orders  of  mankind  by  preventing  their  handling 
those  arms,  which  one  day  might  be  necessary  to 
defend  their  country".  6 

Wesley  always  maintained  a great  interest  in  soldiers.  His 
J ournal  is  well-sprinkled  with  references  to  them,  and  nearly 
! always  in  a respectful  tone.  Their  sins  were  lamented,  but  never 
as  being  due  distinctly  to  their  profession.  He  was  always  glad 
to  preach  to  them,  and  usually  recorded  that  they  were  respect- 
ful and  moved  by  his  message.  It  is  evident  that  he  thought  of 
them  as  being  engaged  in  an  honorable  business,  that  of  serving 
their  country.  It  was  one  of  his  proud  boasts  that  the  Methodist  5 
made  good  soldiers.  Early  in  his  ministry,  he  offered  to  preach 
to  the  soldiers  around  Newcastle.  Citing  the  fact  that  the  Meth- 
odist troops  were  brave,  he  went  on  to  say,  in  particular: 

5 • 3S.H. B iLOjrd e , t An  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles , p . 792 

6.  J. Wesley .Concise  History  of  England. vol. IV, p. £45 
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"If  it  be  objected  that1 conscience  will  make 

cowards  of  us  all' , I answer,  let  us  judge  by  matter 

of  fact.  Did  John  Evans  (betray  any  cowardice) 

when  the  cannon  ball  took  off  both  his  legs?  Did  he 
not  call  all  about  him,  as  long  as  he  could  speak, 
to  praise  and  fear  God  and  honour  the  King?" 7 
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As  usual,  the  Hymns  reflected  the  attitude  of  Wesley.  We 


find  them  dedicated  to  the  army,  to  a Christian  general,  and  to 


the  Fleet.  From  the  last  we  quote: 

"These  are  the  bulwarks  of  our  land, 

Our  last  resource  in  danger’s  hour! 

But  who  shall  quench  the  blazing  brand, 

The  wretched  slaves  to  Satan's  power? 

What  arm  can  our  defenders  save, 

Or  pluck  them  from  the  fiery  wave? "8 

The  tone  of  this  Hymn , as  that  of  the  others,  was  a frank  recog- 
nition that  the  men  in  the  service  were  sinful,  which  fact  less- 


ened their  value  as  defenders  of  the  nation.  The  prayer  was  al- 
ways included  that  they  would  forsake  their  sins,  so  that  they 


would  more  fully  discharge  their  duty. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  levy  taxes, 
an  important  point  for  the  present  argument  was  noted.  Wesley 
was  discussing  the  raising  of  money  in  America  by  the  home  gov- 
ernment, as  : 

"The  most  important  right  of  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  State,  a right  to  command  the 
aids  necessary  to  the  national  defense". 9 

It  is  evident  that  he  regarded  it  as  being  a duty,  els  well  asra 

right  for  the  State  to  thus  protect  her  citizens. 

Wesley  had  a great  deal  to  say  on  the  subject  of  honest 

voting.  He  regarded  it  as  the  prime  duty  of  every  freeholder  to 

7.  Letters.vol.il.  p.53 

8.  Poetical  Works, vol. VI , p.129 

9.  J. Wesley,  Reflections tp. 11 
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preserve  moral  integrity  on  that  point.  Every  voter  was  required 

by  the  government  to  take  an  oath  that  his  ballot  was  untainted. 

Wesley  cited  it  with  approval: 

"I  do  swear,  I have  not  received  or  had,  by 

myself  or  of  any  other  person  any  sums  or 

sums  of  money,  office,  place,  employment,  gift, 
or  reward,  or  any  promise  or  security  for  any 

money,  in  order  to  give  my  vote  at  this 

election,  and  that  I have  not  before  been  polled 
at  this  election.  So  help  me  God".  10 

It  was  to  be  taken  once  each  seven  years  by  all  the  freeholders 

and  freemen.  Wesley  contended  that  by  taking  it  one  promised, 

without  possibility  of  evasion,  that  he  would  not  sell  his  vote 

in  any  way.  He  directed  a great  deal  of  energy  to  ensure  the 

keeping  of  that  oath  among  the  Methodists.  It  was  evident  that 

he  regarded  it  as  a just  statute.  Any  "teeth"  that  it  lacked,  he 

sought  to  supply. 

The  acceptance  of  food,  drink,  or  entertainment  from  any 

person  interested  in  the  election  Wesley  regarded  as  being  as 

much  a breach  of  the  oath  as  if  L100  had  been  accepted.  It  was 

all  "calm,  fo re-thought,  deliberate,  wilful  perjury".  This  point, 

as  well  as  the  others,  were  developed  in  his  small  tract,  A Word 

to  a Freeholder.  In  it  he  gave  the  sound  counsel  to: 

"Act  as  if  the  whole  election  depended  on  your 
single  vote,  and  as  if  the  whole  Parliament, ( and 
therein  the  whole  nation)  on  that  single  person 
whom  you  now  choose  to  be  a member  of  it". 11 

A Christian  was  to  be  chosen,  if  possible.  But  if  none  of 

the  candidates  were  so  qualified,  then  the  choice  should  fall 

upon  one  who  loved  his  King.  That  was  the  same  as  to  choose  a 

10.  Works, vol.V,  p.112 

11.  ibid. ,vol. VI, p.373 
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lover  of  the  country,  for  Wesley  asked: 

I 

"Who  taught  you  to  separate  your  King  from 

your  country?  Their  interest  cannot  be  divided. 

The  welfare  of  one  is  the  welfare  of  both". 12 

That  quality  of  love  for  the  King  was  set  above  even  protestat- 
ions of  love  for  the  Church.  Wesley  cautioned: 

"If  he  does  not  love  the  King,  he  cannot  love 
Cod.  And  if  he  does  not  love  God,  he  cannot  love 
the  Church". 13 

This  tract  was  distributed  widely  by  Wesley.  All  his  followers 
were  urged,  in  fact  required,  to  follow  its  precepts .when  they 
cast  their  ballots.  The  same  sentiments  were  likewise  expressed 
in  the  Letters . in  the  Journal. and  in  the  Minutes. 

Smuggling  was  a great  evil  in  Wesley’s  day. It  was  especiall 
prevalent  in  Cornwall,  although  it  was  practiced  along  all  the 
coasts.  The  thing  was  very  profitable,  and  despite  efforts  to 
check  it,  was  a matter  of  growing  concern.  Smugglers  were  bold, 
and  used  any  means  to  further  their  ends.  As  Miss  Bateson  says: 

"Smuggling  on  a large  scale  was  not  carried  on 
without  bribery,  perjury,  informing,  violence  and 
murder".  14 

Wesley  early  set  his  face  against  all  who  had  any  connection 
with  the  practice.  In  1767  he  published  his  Word  to  a Smuggler. 
In  that  tract  he  examined  all  the  excuses  commonly  offered  in 
defense  of  the  evil,  and  demolished  them  all.  He  found  that  the 
King  tried  to  suppress  it  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  The  custom- 
house officers  were  of  no  avail;  they  came  in  for  a share  of  the 
plunder.  There  were  not  enough  soldiers  to  watch  every  creek 


12.  Works, vol. VI,  p.373 

13.  ibid.  p. 374 

14.  H.  b. Traill,  Social  England. vol. V.  p.473 
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and  port  in  the  land.  Besides: 

"The  soldiers  that  are  employed  will  do  little 
more  than  the  custom-house  officers.  For  there 
are  ways  and  means  to  take  off  their  edge,  too, 
and  making  them  quiet  as  lambs'’ . 15 

Smuggling  was  an  especially  heinous  crime,  because  it  was 

robbing  the  King.  A smuggler  was  no  better  than  a highwayman  or 

a felon.  That  was  a bold  conception,  for  the  evil  had  adherents 

in  high  daces.  He  made  an  interesting  reference,  in  the  Obser- 

vations  cn  Liberty,  to  John  Hancock  and  the  Boston  Tea  Farty. 

Hancock  he  found  to  be  responsible,  and  to  be  no  better  than  a 

common  felon,  for  he  had  been  robbing  the  King. 

The  Bible  was  quoted  to  substantiate  the  duty  of  paying 

customs  duties.  Scripture  enjoined,  in  the  words  of  Paul: 

"Render  unto  all  their  dues;  in  particular; 

'custom  to  whom  custom  is  due,  tribute  to  whom 
tribute'.  Now  custom  is  by  the  laws  of  England 
due  to  the  King;  therefore  everyone  in  England 
is  bound  to  pay  it  to  him". 16 

For  those  reasons  Wesley  held  smuggling  to  be  a violation  of  the 

laws  of  God  and  of  man.  Since  checking  it  seemed  to  be  beyond 

the  power  of  the  King,  Wesley  took  the  task  upon  himself.  He 

would  tolerate  none  in  the  Societies  who  were  guilty.  The  Journe. 

was  filled  with  references  such  as  the  following: 

"I  told  them  plain,  either  they  must  put 

this  abomination  away,  or  they  would  see  my  face 
no  more".  17 

Individuals  who  persisted,  were  denied  their  tickets  and  put  out 

of  the  Societies.  The  State  was  responsible  for  the  suppression 

of  smuggling,  as  part  of  its  duty  of  maintaining  law  and  order, 

15.  Works ,vol. VI , p.361 

16.  ibid. , p.360 

17.  Journal . vol.IV , p . 76 
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but  wesley  f bund  That  i t commonly  failed  in  i ts  obTigat i on . 

When  Weeley  paid  his  earliest  visit  to  Cornwall  in  1743, he 

was  almost  in  danger  of  his  life  from  the  vicious  and  lawless 

Cornishmen.  Religion  was  almost  unknown  there,  while  crime  of 

all  kinds  was  rife.  One  of  the  most  prevalent  crimes  was  that 

of  plundering  vessels  that  were  wrecked  on  the  rocky  coast.  Ofte 

they  were  decoyed  to  their  doom  and  the  survivors  robbed  and 

murder6d  as  well.  Wesley  wrote  no  tracts  in  regard  to  that  evil, 

but  set  himself  and  his  Cornish  preachers  to  eradicate  it.  When 

in  1776  he  found  that  it  still  existed,  he  proposed  some  very 

18. 

practical  means.  He  held  the  gentry  of  Cornwall  to  be  as  re- 
sponsible as  were  the  tinners  and  laborers,  who  did  the  actual 
plundering, because  they  did  not  enforce  the  laws  against  it. 

That  they  should  have  done  with  the  utmost  strictness.  A further 
remedy  would  have  been  to  discharge  and  to  publish  the  names  of 
those  who  were  guilty.  That,  he  held,  would  have  soon  ended  the 

practice.  Miss  MacArthur  points  out  that  such  advice  was  unique, 

19 

as  coming  from  Wesley.  While  it  was  his  usual  principle  that 
a changed  heart  would  solve  such  problems,  it  appears  that  he 
realized  that  there  were  ways  of  applying  social  pressure  to 
lessen  crime  among  those  who  were  not  possessed  of  the' changed 
life! 

By  their  very  nature,  matters  of  legal  justice  or  injustice 
were  a part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  State.  Laws  were  made 
to  contribute  to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  men,  and  Wesley 
early  came  to  realize  that  it  was  a legitimate  part  of  a minis- 


n 


18.  Journal .vol.VI , p.123 
13. 
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ter* b task  to  aid  in  their  enforcement.  While  he  was  in  Georgia, 
he  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  magistrates  there  to  restrict 
trade  with  the  Indians  to  those  licensed  by  Georgia,  to  enforce 
the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  and  the  suppression  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  Those  acts  roused  much  opposition  to  him  in  the 
Colony.  He  was,  likewise,  a stalwart  champion  of  the  rights  of 
the  people.  That  condition,  he  felt,  did  not  always  obtain, and 
to  further  it,  he  urgea  Governor  Oglethorpe  to  hear  all  com- 
plaints in  person.  The  advice  was  taken,  and: 

"At  this,  the  magistrates  were  in  consternation. 

They  hoped'he  would  not  discourage  government' , by 
which  they  meant  the  power  to  imprison  people  without 
trial,  or  proof,  or  indeed  hearing".  20 

That  interference  with  the  pettifogging  deeds  of  the  magistrates 

roused  their  hostility,  and  contributed  to  their  later  bitterness 

towards  him.  But  Wesley  was  unwilling  to  stand  idly  by  while 

injustice  was  being  done. 

Another  incident  of  the  Georgia  mission  he  recorded  in  the 
Journal: 

"I  read  the  Proclamation  against  Profaneness  to  a 
numerous  congregation.  The  Acts  of  Parliament  appoint- 
ed to  be  read  in  Churches  were  read  on  the  following 
Sunday,  and  have  since  been  put  into  execution" . 21 

The  Conference  of  1744  examined  the  use  of  legal  means,  one 

of  the  questions  proposed  being: 

"3.8  Is  it  lawful  to  use  the  law? 

A.  As  defendent,  doubtless,  and  perhaps,  as 
plaintiff  in  some  cases,  seeing  magistrates  are 
an  ordinance  of  God". 22 

We  have  seen  that  Wesley  made  full  use  of  the  legal  machinery  of 


20.  Journal , vo 1. I , p. 241, note 

21.  ibid.,  pp. 301-2 

22.  Minutes , J une  _29.  1744  _ ... 
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the  realm  in  order  to  obtain  justice  for  himself  and  the  Method- 
ists. Any  injustice  in  the  operation  or  enforcement  of  the  law 
always  gained  his  censure.  He  was  especially  severe  with  the  law- 
yers, who  used  much  writing  to  express,  or  rather  to  obscure, 
their  meaning.  Too  often,  he  believed,  such  documents  were  stuff- 
ed with  untruths.  In  one  case,  a wordy  Declaration  had  been 
issued,  and  a man  ordered  to  pay  more  than  he  owed.  Wesley  cried 

"0  England,  England,  will  this  reproach  never  be 
rolled  away  from  thee?  Is  there  anything  like  this 
to  be  found,  either  among  Papists,  Turks  or  Heathens? "23 

The  State  had,  he  felt,  a very  specific  duty  to  remove  such  in- 
justice, and  he  was  not  at  all  slow  to  point  it  out. 

Closely  allied  to  this  was  the  evil  of  perjury.  The  latter 
was,  in  Wesley's  eyes,  a moral  fault,  but  was  likewise  a matter 
for  State  supervision.  The  manner  in  which  oaths  were  taken  in 
the  courts  shocked  him.  Such  laxity  could  not  fail  to  produce 
perjury  on  the  part  of  the  people.  He  recalled  that  the  Justices 
in  Georgia  had  been  very  serious  and  solemn  while  the  oaths  were 
being  administered,  and  that  the  people  had  followed  their  ex- 
ample. So  he  asked: 

"Has  not  every  English  judge  power  to  introduce 
the  same  solemnity  into  every  court  where  he  pre- 
sides? Certainly  he  has;  and  if  he  does  not  exert 
that  power,  he  is  inexcusable  before  God  and  man". 2ft 

The  same  lax  taking  of  oaths,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  per- 
jury, was  practiced  by  public  officials  of  all  stations,  by  my- 
riads of  voters;  and  even  by  students  in  the  Universities,  who: 

| 25.  Journal.vol.lv,  p.467 

i 24.  Works,  vol.VI,  p.351 
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"Swear  to  a book  of  statutes,  which  they  never 
read,  which  most  of  them  never  design  to  read, 
and  much  less  to  observe". 25 

Wesley  denounced  the  use  of  spies  by  the  government  as  a foster- 
ing of  lying.  He  quoted  a statesman  to  the  effect  that  lying 
was  so  base  a vice, that  it  had  never  found  a patron.  He  asked: 

"Did  not  he  himself  then,  as  well  as  all  his 
brother  statesmen,  plead  for  a trade  of  delib- 
erate lying?  Did  he  not  plead  for  the  innocence, 
yea,  and  the  necessity,  of  employing  Spies?  The 
vilest  race  of  liars  under  the  sun?  Yet  who  ever 
scrupled  using  them,  but  Lord  Clarendon? "26 

Evidently  Wesley  would  have  urged  the  discharge  of  all  spies. 

A consideration  of  Wesley’s  opinions  on  specific  matters 
of  social  reform  receals,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  he  gave 
scant,  if  any  place  to  the  State.  He  saw  the  ills  of  society, 
but  his  reliance  for  their  relief  was  reposed  in  the  aroused, 
moral  will  of  the  individual.  A brief  glance  at  certain  moral 
problems  of  the  time  will  illustrate  his  attitude. 

The  opinions  that  he  held  on  the  question  of  Slavery  re- 
veal his  nearest  approach  to  an  advocacy  of  the  use  of  political 
means.  Wesley's  interest  in  the  welfare  of  slaves  dated,  as  did 
so  many  aspects  of  his  activity,  from  the  Georgia  mission.  While 
there  he  sought  to  improve  the  lot  of  negroes,  although  slaves 
were  not  allowed  in  the  colony.  He  treated  them  just  like  other 
men,  but  there  was  no  indication  that  he  opposed  the  institution 
of  slavery.  For  30  years  he  appeared  to  have  been  interested 
only  in  their  spiritual  welfare.  It  was  not  until  after  1770 
that  he  was  aroused  to  it  as  a moral  and  political  issue.  The 


25.  Works, vol. VI , p.351 

26.  On  National  Sins  and  Miseries,  Sermons , vol. I 
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matter  was  coming  into  prominence  just  then,  and  once  more 
Wesley  was  powerfully  influenced  by  reading  a book.  In  1772  he 
read  a volume  by  Anthony  Benezet,  a Quaker,  who  was  one  of  the 
real  anti-slavery  pioneers.  Wesley  said  of  that  work: 


"I  read  a very  different  book  on  that 

execrable  sum  of  all  villainies,  commonly  called  the 
the  Slave  trade.  I read  of  nothing  like  it  in 
the  heathen  world,  whether  ancient  or  modern" .27 

Two  years  later  Wesley  published  his  able  tract,  Thoughts 

upon  Slavery,  written  for  popular  consumption,  and  which  exposed 

the  horrors  of  slavery  to  the  full.  But  after  he  depicted  the 


sufferings  of  the  slaves,  we  find  that  he  proposed  his  charac- 
teristic solution.  He  considered: 

"Should  we  address  ourselves  to  the  public  at 
large?  What  effect  can  this  have?  It  may  inflame 
the  world  against  the  guilty,  but  is  not  likely 
to  remove  the  guilt.  Should  we  appeal  to  the  Eng- 
lish nation  in  general?  This  also  ie  striking 

wide  as  little  would  it  in  all  probability 

avail,  to  apply  to  the  Parliament.  So  many  things, 
which  seem  of  greater  importance,  be  before  them, 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  attend  to  this ".28 

His  conclusion  was  that  a personal  appeal  to  the  individuals, 


who  owned  slaves,  or  who  were  engaged  in  the  traffic,  was  the 
only  feasible  method. 

But  having  thus  expressed  himself,  he  threw  all  the  strength 
of  the  Methodists  into  the  effort  to  end  slavery.  The  methods 
soon  shaded  over  into  political  agitation.  Wesley  preached  on 
slavery,  his  Thoughts  were  distributed  widely, and  the  Arminian 
Magazine  carried  many  articles  on  the  subject.  In  one  issue  of 


the  magazine  there  was  printed  a letter  requesting  petitions  to 


27.  Journal, vol. V,  p.446 

28.  Works,  vol. VI, p. 290 
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Wesley  had  revised  somewhat  his  earlier  position  as  to  the 
worth  of  petitions.  He  rejoiced  when  the  American  war  threw  the 
slave  ships  into  idleness,  for: 

"There  is  no  demand  for  human  cattle,  So  the  men 
of  Africa,  as  well  as  Europe,  may  enjoy  their  native 
liberty" . 30 

Wesley  aligned  himself  with  the  leaders,  who  were  agitating 
for  cessation  of  the  traffic;and  the  abolition  of  the  institution 
of  slavery.  They  welcomed  his  aid,  for  he  was  a valuable  ally. 
Granville  Sharp  had  been  an  early  exponent  of  legislative  action, 
having  appealed  to  the  courts  in  1772.  In  1787  he  was  active  in 
founding  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  of  which  he 
was  chairman.  Wesley  wrote  to  him,  expressing  his: 

"Perfect  detestation  of  the  slave  trade 1 

cannot  but  do  everything  in  my  power  to  forward 
the  glorious  designs  of  your  Society". 31 

He  went  on  to  warn  them  that  they  must  appeal  to  the  interests 
of  the  nation,  as  well  as  to  the  sentiments  of  humanity  and  jus- 
tice. They  could  be  assured  that  their  opponents  would  make  much 


of  that  argument.  An  astute  warning  was  also  given  against  the 
use  of  hired  informers,  lest  the  use  of  such  means  raise  a pre- 
judice against  the  movement. 

32 

Thomas  Clarkson  recorded, that  the  Abolition  Committee 

received  a letter  from  Wesley  on  Aug. 27, 1787,  which  expressed 
his  warm  approbation  of  their  aims,  and  predicted  that  they 
would  meet  great  opposition  from  those  whose  business  was  threat 

29.  Arminian  Magazine,  vol. XI ,pp. 263-64,  1788 

30.  Journal , vol. VI , p.143 

31.  Letters. vol. VIII ,p.!7 

32.  -lbid.-r ■ note 
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ened.  He  promised  to  do  all  that  he  could  in  their  support.  The 
last  letter  written  by  Wesley  was  to  William  Wilberforce  in  17S1. 
It  is  his  best-known  statement  on  slavery.  He  wrote: 

"Unless  Divine  Power  has  raised  you  up  to  be  as 
Athanasius  contra  mundum,  I see  not  how  you  can  go 
through  your  glorious  enterprise  in  opposing  that 
execrable  villiany  which  is  the  scandal  of  religion 

in  England  and  of  human  nature  But  if  God  be 

for  you,  who  can  be  against  you?  Go  on,  in  the 

name  of  God  and  in  the  power  of  His  might,  till 
even  American  slavery  (the  vilest  that  ever  saw  the 
sun)  shall  vanish  away  before  it" .33 

The  work  which  had  thus  begun  was  carried  on  by  the  Method- 
ists and  none  were  more  active  than  they  in  the  final  abolition 
of  slavery.  It  appears  that  Wesley  was  fully  convinced  that  only 
State  action  could  finally  end  the  evil.  Thus  his  opinions  had 
undergone  a change  from  the  earlier  position,  when  he  had  advo- 
cated an  appeal  to  individuals.  The  State  was  to  be  spurred  into 
action  by  men  with  enlightened  consciences. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  abuses  of  the  18th  century  was  the 
condition  of  the  prisons.  As  they  were  then  conducted,  they  were 
sinks  of  crime,  disease,  vice  and  cruelty.  Public  feeling  was 
aroused  in  regard  to  them,  following  the  year  1773. There  was 
some  legislation  looking  toward  the  betterment  of  conditions, 
but  no  sweeping  changes  were  effected.  John  Howard  was  the  great 
leader  in  the  reform  movement. 

Wesley  took  a life-long  interest  in  prisons  and  prisoners, 
and  devoted  much  time  to  preaching  to  and  in  relieving  the  dis- 
tress of  those  incarcerated.  That  was  almost  his  only  service 
to  them  — visitation  and  relief.  The  motive  was  mainly  religious, 
33.  Letters,  vol. VIII ,p. 265 
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pnd  the  aim  was  to  produce  penitence  in  the  prisoners.  The  only 

connection  with  the  vigorously  practical  work  of  Howard  was  an 

approval  that  would  carry  much  weight.  He  wrote: 

"Mr.  Howard  is  really  an  extraordinary  man. 

God  has  raised  him  up  to  be  a blessing  to  many 
nations" . 34 

Wesley's  connection  with  prison  reform  ended  there.  He  never 


seemed  to  see  any  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
relieve  the  miserable  conditions  in  the  prisons. 

The  evils  of  strong  drink  were  painfully  evident  to  Wesley. 
The  century  was  notorious  in  that  respect.  His  V/ord  to  a Drunkard 
pointed  out  the  train  of  evils  which  followed  in  the  wake  of 
liquor.  It  made  a beast  of  a man,  rendering  him  fit  for  every 
type  of  sin.  It  was  a poison,  which  made  public  enemies  of  its 
devotees.  Wesley  maintained,  speaking  to  the  drunkard: 


"You  are  an  enemy  to  your  King,  whom  you  rob 
hereby  of  a useful  subject.  You  are  an  enemy  to 
your  country,  which  you  defraud  of  the  service 

you  might  do  you  are  an  enemy  to  every  man 

that  sees  you  in  your  sin". 35 

There  was  another  .evil  consequent  upon  the  drink  habit. 
Great  quantities  of  corn  were  consumed  by  the  distillers,  lead- 
ing to  high  prices  and  starvation  for  the  poor.  This  he  pointed 


out  in  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Scarcity  of  Provisions,  printed 
in  1773.  The  excuse  was  made  that  the  duty  brought  in  large 
revenues  to  the  King.  Wesley  protested: 


"Is  this  an  equivalent  for  the  lives  of  his 
subjects?  Would  his  majesty  sell  a hundred  thousand 
of  his  subjects  yearly  to  Algiers  for  40,000  pounds? 
Surely  no.  Will  he  then  sell  them  for  that  sum,  to 

be  butchered  by  their  own  countrymen?  0,  tell 

it  not  in  Constantinople,  that  the  English  raise 


34. 

35. 


Works , 


vol.VI, 


p.  295 

p.  357 
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the  royal  revenue  by  selling  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  their  countrymen" . 36 

| 

The  implication  of  this  passage  was  that  distilling  should 
be  curbed  or  abolished.  When  he  came  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
of  lowering  the  price  of  corn,  he  was  more  specific: 

"By  prohibiting  for  ever,  by  making  a full 
end  of  that  bane  of  health,  that  destroyer  of 

life  and  virtue, — distilling  It  is  not 

improbable,  it  would  speedily  sink  the  price 
of  corn". 37 

While  he  does  not  so  state,  it  would  appear  that  he  meant  that 
the  government  should  legislate  the  distillers  out  of  existence. 
The  State  was  so  fax  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  its  cit- 
izens. That  loss  of  food  and  the  production  of  poison  at  one  and 
the  same  time  should  be  terminated.  It  was  one  aspect  of  the 
State's  duty  to  provide  protection  for  its  inhabitants. 

There  was,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  a notable 
growth  in  the  conception  that  education  was  a civic  right.  It 
should  be  supervised  by  the  State,  to  the  end  of  its  self-pres- 
ervation.  The  Radicals,  who  supported  that  idea,  differed  some- 
what as  to  the  details.  They  were  agreed  as  to  the  right  and 
the  necessity  of  such  education.  Government  should  pay  the  costs 
and  see  that  all  were  instructed.  At  the  same  time,  it  should 
not  control  education.  There  was  a progressive  growth  of  the 
sentiment  that  all  individuals  had  a right  to  such  training  for 
citizenship.  Wesley  was  outside  of  this  stream  of  influence.  No 
one  laid  a greater  stress  upon  education  than  he  did,  but  it 
was  approached  from  a different  angle.  First  of  all,  it  was  to 

36.  Works.  vol.VI.  pp. 275-6 

37.  ibid. , p.277 
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be  moral  and  religious,  rather  than  secular  in  nature.  Good 

|| 

citizens,  or  at  least  better  citizens,  were  undoubtedly  produced 
by  his  schools,  but  only  as  a secondary  or  indirect  objective. 

1 

Wesley  would  have  justified  this  by  his  usual  argument  that  the 
changed  individual  would  change  the  State.  In  the  second  place, 
there  was  no  indication  that  he  held  the  State  responsible  for 
providing  that  education.  All  references  were  to  private  support 
drawn  from  religiously-minded  people. 

The  inherent  democracy  of  the  Methodist  movement,  arid  his 
life-long  close  association  with  the  poor,  made  Wesley  acutely 
conscious  of  the  woes  of  the  needy.  His  methods  of  relief  were 
practical,  and  have  been  closely  paralleled  by  later  agencies 
looking  toward  the  same  ends.  He  urged,  rather  commanded,  all  in 
the  Societies  to  contribute  toward  the  relief  of  the  needy;  he 
took  up  popular  subscriptions;  shops  for  work  relief  were  estab- 
lished; appeals  were  made  through  the  Press;  free  medical  care 
was  provided;  Benevolent  Societies  were  organized  and  a lending 
stock  was  set  up.  But  all  these  depended  upon  private  initiative 
There  was  no  hint  of  State  responsibility  in  the  matter.  It  was 
the  typical  Wesleyan  attitude,--  transform  the  individual  will 
and  the  social  problem  will  be  solved. 

Among  miscellaneous  matters  of  social  reform,  we  may  con- 
sider Wesley's  attitude  toward  suicides.  He  wrote  to  William 
Pitt  in  1784,  and  deplored  the  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of 
suicides  in  England.  He  had  a remedy.  He  recalled  that  there  had 
once  been  such  a mania  for  self-destruction  among  the  matrons 
of  Sparta  . That  epidemic  had  been  speedily  ended  by  a public 
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order,  which  commanded  that  the  bodies  of  all  such  should  be 
dragged  naked  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  He  proposed  that 
the  Parliament  should  enact  that  the  body  of  every  self-murderer 
in  England  should  be  hanged  in  chains.  This  measure  he  urged 
upon  Pitt  as  a matter  of  necessity,  and  predicted: 

"Suppose  your  influence  could  prevent  suicide 

by  this  means  you  would  do  more  service  to 

your  country  than  any  other  Prime  Minister  has 
done  these  100  years". 38. 

It  is  evident,  as  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly,  that 
Wesley  regarded  the  State  as  having  either  a minor  or  at  best, 
a neutral  responsibility  toward  the  matters  treated  in  this 
chapter.  The  only  one  on  which  he  held  the  State  at  all  fully 
liable  was  that  of  national  defense.  Abolition  of  slavery  ranks 
next  in  this  respect.  On  all  the  rest,  he  placed  his  reliance 
upon  transformed,  sensitized  individual  wills  to  recognize  the 
evil  and  to  work  out  the  remedy.  It  does  not  follow  that  he 
entirely  distrusted  the  ability  of  the  State  to  cope  with  such 
matters.  It  was  rather  that  he  seemed  to  have  believed  that  the 
way  of  governmental  action  was  not  the  best, and  most  efficient 
method  of  handling  the  situation. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

WESLEY'S  ENDURING  CONTRIBUTION 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  discussion  it  seems  almost 
trite  to  assert  that  7/esley  was  a conservative  in  his  views  on 
authority  in  the  State.  But  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  it  may  be 
once  more  considered.  It  was  that  attitude  which  determined  the 
details  of  his  opinions  upon  the  question  in  hand.  That  theory 
must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind,  if  we  would  evaluate  his  total 
significance.  Wesley  was  reticent  in  what  he  said  concerning  the 
State, — a trait  which  was  in  the  best  Reforming  tradition.  All 
the  leaders,  from  Luther  and  Calvin  on  down,  had  been  aware  of 
the  revolutionary  character  of  their  teaching;  hence  they  had 
leaned  toward  the  side  of  conservatism.  They  urged  all  men  to 
"be  in  subjection  to  the  higher  powers".  But  implicit  in  the 
message  of  Calvin,  for  example,  was  the  doctrine  of  revolution, 
which  ran  directly  counter  to  the  dogma  of  submission.  Wesley 
followed  in  their  train.  So  many  and  varied  political  offenses 
were  laid  to  his  charge  that  he  was  rendered  doubly  cautious. 

As  Miss  MacArthur  has  pointed  out: 

"He  too  knew  the  dynamic  powers  encased  in  his 
doctrines  of  private  judgement,  personal  experience, 
the  immediateness  of  spiritual  witness,  the  perfect- 

ability  of  human  life  he  leaned  to  the  right  to 

keep  the  balance". 1. 

1.  K.W. MacArthur,  op.cit..  p.145 
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His  conservative  views  in  favor  of  the  statuB  quo  were 
widely  heard  in  England.  Because  he  was  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial men  of  the  day  his  thorough- going  Toryism  was  bound  to  ex- 
ert  a profound  influence.  Men  listened  because  it  was  Wesley  who 
spoke.  Then,  as  now,  his  views  must  have  impressed  men  with  their 
lofty  appeal  for  righteousness  in  social  and  political  life.  The 
State  and  its  governors,  high  and  low,  took  their  authority  from 
God  alone,  to  whom  alone  they  were  responsible.  Anything  less 
than  the  best  possible  government  for  the  citizens  would  show 
them  as  false  to  their  trust.  It  is  doubtful, if  Wesley  recogniz- 
ed the  weaknesses  of  his  political  thinking.  His  metaphysical 
view  of  the  State  was  out  of  harmony  with  current  political 
thought.  He  failed  to  see  that  his  denial  of  the  right  of  rev- 
olution meant  the  subjection  to  corrupt  authority.  In  his  opinion, 
authority  which  came  from  God  and  was  embodied  in  the  King  and 
his  ministers,  could  not  be  corrupt.  There  were  only  mistakes  in 
judgement  on  the  part  of  the  rulers.  That  view,  as  Warner  says: 

"Rationalized  Wesley’s  conservatism,  tended  to 
concentrate  the  energy  of  the  masses  upon  personal 
problems  instead  of  political  agitation,  and  helped 
to  give  the  movement  a hard-won  status  of  respect- 
ability".2. 

Dissension  broke  out  in  the  ranks  of  the  Methodists  in  the 
period  which  likewise  witnessed  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution and  the  death  of  Wesley.  The  main  body  held  fast  to  the 
conservative  views  of  the  founder  on  the  divine  prescription  of 
all  government.  There  were  dissenters  who  saw  inadequacy  in  that 
position.  It  seemed  to  take  no  account  of  the  new  England  which 

2.  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  article  John  Wesley. 
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was  emerging  from  the  Industrial  Revolution. Those  radicals  soon 
left  the  parent  body  to  work  elsewhere  in  their  own  way.  They 
had  absorbed  the  tendency  toward  disruption,  which  was  latent 
in  Wesley's  teaching,  rather  than  the  devotion  to  the  old  order, 
which  lay  on  the  surface. 

Wesley  had  denied  the  peoole  any  voice  in  the  government, 
even  as  a protesting  opposition. They  were  not  to  concern  them- 
selves with  such  matters.  At  the  same  time,  the  organization  of 
the  Methodist  Societies  was  a powerful  impetus  in  that  very 
direction.  The  levelling  doctrine  of  total  depravity  was  the 
basis.  Men  realized  that  they  were  on  a spiritual  par  with  all 
human  beings,  high  or  low,  and  they  began  to  wonder  if  the 
equality  might  not  prevail  in  other  relationships  of  life.  This 
Y*a6  a slow  development,  and  did  not  reach  its  full  fruitage  until 
the  following  centurv,  when  the  Methodist  chapels  became  veritable 
hot-beds  of  advanced  political  ideas. 

The  enduring  significance  of  Wesley's  ideas  concerning 
authority  in  the  State  is  to  be  found  not  in  what  he  sought  to 
teach,  but  in  what  was  implicit  in,  and  contrary  to  his  main 
theses.  The  future  in  England  lay  increasingly  with  the  people, 
and  it  was  among  them  that  he  worked.  He  travelled  all  over  the 
British  Isles,  working  by  preference  in  the  great  commercial 
centers  and  in  the  small  rural  villages.  Seldom  seen  in  the 
fashionable  resorts  or  in  the  university  circles,  and  usually 
uneasy  in  the  presence  of  a genteel  audience,  Wesley  won  a strik- 
ing success  among  the  miners  and  the  new  industrial  population. 


3.  Esme  Wingf ield-Stratf ord. History  of  British  Civilization, p. 73V 
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As  he  worked  among  them  he  was  preparing  them  for  their  coming 
share  in  the  government.  Their  educational  and  economic  status 
greatly  improved  under  his  influence,  and  they  became  more  and 
more  articulate.  An  uneducated  proletariat  may  sense,  and  in  a 
dull  way  resent,  its  exclusion  from  politics,  but  its  feelings 
are  futile.  Wesley  would  have  the  more  successfully  kept  the 
people  out  of  politics,  had  he  left  them  in  their  ignorance.  Such 
was  not  his  method,  and  as  Edwards  says: 

j 

"Wesley,  all  unknowing,  helped  to  prepare 
people  for  the  day  when  they  would  at  last 
come  into  their  own".  4 

The  middle  classes  , which  comprised  the  bulk  of  his  Socie- 
ties, were  especially  prepared  for  their  future  responsibility. 
Wesley  had  taught  them  the  lessons  of  steadiness,  sobriety,  and 
industry.  They  had  acquired  wealth  and  at  the  sa.me  time  were 
taught  to  regard  it  as  a sacred  trust.  They  did  not  come  into 
power  until  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  but  they  were  ready  for 
political  emancipation.  Experience  and  practice  had  confirmed 
the  lessons  taught  by  Wesley.  Life  in  the  Societies  prepared 
them  for  leadership.  Laymen  preached,  in  violation  of  every 
known  custom.  They  were  encouraged  to  speak,  to  pray,  to  lead 
meetings,  to  keep  accounts,  to  prepare  reports,  to  head  up  relie 
projects,  and  to  engage  in  kindred  activities.  The  abilities  of 
men  were  discovered  and  developed.  Self-confidence,  as  well  as 
a belief  in  their  own  future  possibilities,  grew  rapidly.  Many 
of  the  later  leaders  of  labor  and  of  political  groups  could  say 
that  their  ability  to  lead  had  been  fostered  by  their  experience 
4.  M. Edwards,  op.cit.,  p.52 
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in  the  Methodist  Societies.  In  the  Chapel,  men  took  on  something 

of  their  true  worth.  Whatever  they  were  in  daily  life,  here  they 

were  on  an  equal  footing.  To  quote  Miss  Mac Arthur : 

"They  had  worth  and  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  God 

and  their  brethren.  As  nearly  as  men  may  be,  they 

were  'free  and  equal' ".5 

Here  they  learned  to  work  together, to  unite  all  their  energies  j 
in  a common  effort,  to  exert  self-discipline,  to  realize  their 
own  abilities,  and  finally  through  the  mastery  of  environment, 
to  take  over  the  leadership  of  men  and  movements. 

This  was  particularly  true  in  the  agricultural  section  of  j 
England.  Wesley  recognized  the  harshness  of  the  farmer's  lot 
and,  as  noted  above,  spent  a large  share  of  his  time  in  the  rural 
villages.  Along  with  their  brethren  in  the  cities,  they  learned 
to  speak,  to  lead,  to  form  organizations  for  self-improvement. 

i 

and  finally,  to  band  together  to  agitate  for  better  conditions 

for  themselves.  In  the  opinion  of  Rogers,  the  eminent  political 

economist,  this  latter  end  could  not  have  been  attained  without 

the  Wesleyan  influence.  He  says: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  mass  of  peasants 
could  have  been  moved  at  all,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  organization  of  the  Primitive  Methodists 

I have  often  found  that  the  whole  character 

of  a country  parish  has  been  changed  for  the  better'.' .6 

The  Hammonds  agree,  with  qualifications,  in  that  verdict, 

although  their  investigation  dealt  primarily  with  the  town  labor- 

i 

ers.  They  found  that  the  teaching  of  Methodism  was  unfavorable 

to  working-class  movements,  and  that  its  leaders  were  hostile. 

...  . . . . , , 

15.  K.W.  Mac  Arthur,  op.cit.  «p.  132 

J.E.Thorold  Rogers,  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,  vol.II, 
p.  516 
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It  worked  against  the  rising  class  consciousness,  and  set  up,  in 
the  form  of  religion,  a rival  to  the  ideal  of  civil  freedom. 
Energy  and  money  were  diverted  from  the  class  struggle  when  both 
were  scarce  and  badly  needed  by  the  struggling  lower  classes. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,  they  are  constrained  to  allow  that 
Methodism  had  its  function.  The  church,  as  then  established,  hadj 
no  place  for  the  poor  man,  except  to  allow  him  to  sit  in  the 

lowliest  place  and  hear  about  the  reverence  that  he  owed  to  the  i 

, 

squire.  In  contrast  to  that: 

"The  chapels  invited  him  to  take  a hand  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  his  religious  society 

as  a mere  exercise  in  self-government  and  social 

life,  the  chapel  occupied  a central  place  in  the 
affections  and  the  thoughts  of  people  who  had  very 
little  to  do  with  the  government  of  anything  else". 7 

The  latter  years  of  the  ministry  of  Wesley  were  years  of 
revolution.  The  successful  termination  of  the  American  Revolution 
had  been  an  object  lesson,  and  the  inspiration  to  radical  think- 
ers everywhere.  The  men  of  France  proved  to  be  apt  pupils.  The 
cataclysm  of  1789  in  France  was  due  to  practically  the  same 
causes,  although  in  an  aggravated  form,  which  had  agitated  Eng- 
land and  America.  Why  did  not  the  same  disaster  as  overtook 
France, also,  befall  England? 

It  was  remarkable  that  so  keen  an  observer  as  Wesley,  as 
well  a.s  one  who  had  found  so  much  to  say  in  the  time  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  had  no  word  concerning  the  outbreak  in  France. 
Between  the  years  of  1767  and  1782,  he  published  no  less  than 
15  political  tracts,  which  had  a wide  circulation  and  even  wider 
7 . J. L.  and  Barbara  Hammond,  The  Town  Laborer , 1760-1832 , p.271 
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influence.  But  after  1782  there  was  only  one  utterance  of  a 

political  nature.  That  was  a letter  to  William  Pitt  in  1784, which 

concerned  itself  mainly  with  proposals  for  the  better  collection 
8 

of  taxes.  Why  was  Wesley  so  silent?  Had  he  suffered  disillusion- 
ment concerning  his  cherished  ides.s  on  the  authority  of  the  State? 
Its  supreme  authority  had  been  successfully  flouted  by  the  arro- 
gant rebels  of  America.  Perhaps  he  was  willing  to  accept  the 
situation,  rather  than  engage  in  further  futile  contention  for 
a theory.  However  strongly  he  had  once  held  that  theory,  the  fact 
that  it  had  failed  in  its  great  test  may  have  caused  him  to 
abandon  it.  The  letter  to  the  American  brethren  doubtless  express- 
ed his  sentiments,  in  which  he  judged  that  "it  would  be  best  for 

, . j 

them  to  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  God  had  so  strangely 
set  them  free". 

We  have  seen  that  Wesley  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
cause  of  peace  at  the  outset  of  the  American  trouble,  but  that 
his  efforts  were  in  vain.  The  claim  has  been  advanced  that  he 
was  successful  in  averting  an  English  replica  of  the  French 
Revolution.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  came  out  publicly 
on  that  head,  but  the  argument  is  from  the  total  effect  and 
influence  of  his  teachings  and  work  upon  the  people  of  England. 

The  historian,  Lecky,  presents  the  classic  view.  He  holds 
that  the  Methodist  Revival  was  the  greatest  event  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  century.  It  had  profound  effects,  not  only  upon 
the  Established  Church  and  in  elevating  the  moral  tone  of  England, 
but  also,  upon  the  course  of  political  history.  Lecky  went  on  to 
8.  Letters.  vol.VIII.  pp. 254-6 
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| say,  speaking  of  the  French  Revolution: 

i 

"England  on  the  whole  escaped  the  contagion. 

Many  causes  conspired  to  save  her,  but  among  them 
a prominent  place  must, I believe,  be  given  to  the 

new  and  vehement  religious  enthusiasm  which 

recoiled  with  horror  from  the  anti-Christian  tenets 
that  were  associated  with  the  Revolution  in  France". 9 

10 

The  Cambridge  Modern  History  inclines  toward  this  same  view, 

11  12 
does  Robertson.  Among  Wesley  biographers,  Vulliamy  and  Lunn 

adopt  the  same  position.  The  latter  waxes  eloquent  when  he  looks 

at  this  phase  of  Wesley's  influence.  The  closing  paragraph  of 

his  volume  reads  as  follows: 

i 

"For  the  old  world  did  not  long  survive  John 
Wesley.  It  was  1791,  and  the  'rumble  of  the  distant 
drum'  had  already  proclaimed  the  blood-red  dawn  of 
revolution.  England  was  to  pass  unscathed  through 
those  troubled  years,  but  the  tumbrils  might  well 
have  been  seen  in  the  streets  of  London,  had  not 
a little  man  in  gown  and  bands  taken  the  world  for 
his  parish,  and  changed  the  hearts  of  men". 13 

Other  investigators  discount  this  view.  Some  go  so  far  as 

to  say  that  there  would  have  been  no  revolution  in  England,  even  ! 

without  the  influence  of  John  Wesley.  Such  a one  is  Lee,  who  says: 

"The  conditions  which  produced  the  French 
Revolution  did  not  exist  to  the  same  degree  in 
18th  century  England.  It  is  probable  that  the 
latter  country  would  not  have  had  a 'French 
Revolution* , even  if  John  Wesley  had  never  lived"  14 

dwards  reaches  the  same  conclusion,  although  he  modifies  his 

statement  somewhat: 

"Wesley  did  not  avert  a revolution  in  England, 
for  whether  he  had  lived  or  not,  that  would  never 
have  happened:  but  it  can  legitimately  be  argued 

9.  W. E. H. Lecky. History'  of  England  in  the  18th  Century, vol. III,p. 146 

10.  Cambridge  Modern  History ,vol. VI , p.87 

11.  C. G. Robertson. England  under  the  Hanoverians,  p.210 

12.  C.E. Vulliamy. John  Wesley,  p.359 

13.  A. Lunn. J ohn  Wesley , p. 356 

14.  U. Lee. John  Wesley  and  Modern  Religion, p. 7 
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that  because  of  hie  work  and  influence  the 
impact  of  the  Revolution  was  softened,  and 
England  was  far  less  disturbed" . 15 

On  the  whole,  the  weight  of  the  testimony  is  in  favor  of 
this  modified  view.  It  is  not  the  weight  of  numbers,  but  rather 
the  force  of  reason  that  supports  the  latter  view.  The  presence 
of  a great  deal  of  unrest  is  generally  admitted,  as  well  as  that 
there  were  movements  and  opinions  which  were  potentially  explos- 
ive. However,  they  were  not  sufficient  to  upset  the  steady,  even- 
tempered  English.  The  same  causes  of  unrest  were  present  as  in 
France,  but  only  in  a greatly  modified  form.  The  poor  were  under 
no  such  intolerable  burdens,  nor  was  there  such  a preservation 
of  old  abuses  as  was  the  case  just  across  the  Channel.  Again, 
the  centuries-old  fear  and  hatred  of  the  French, militated  against 
imitation  of  them.  French  help  for  America  was  likewise  too 

) 

fresh  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen.  Furthermore,  England  already 
jhad,  by  virtue  of  1688,  what  France  was  only  now  striving  to  gain. 

There  was  unrest  in  England  which  might  have  flared  up  with 
disastrous  results.  The  Radicals  were  still  active  and  in  close 
correspondence  with  France.  Societies, pledged  to  favor  the  French 

i • ' ' ; ' " " ' I 

Revolution, sprang  up.  Influential  men  espoused  their  cause,  and 

jl 

pamphlets  were  emitted  in  an  increasing  torrent.  England  had  been 
increasingly  aware  of  her  unreformed  Parliament  and  of  the  in- 
equalities  and  the  injustices  consequent  upon  the  new  industrial 

i 

system.  It  would  seem  that  there  was  ample  fuel,  only  lacking  a 
spark  to  set  off  a revolution. 

The  revolution  did  not  come.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 

______ _______ — — — _ 

15.  M. Edwards,  op. cit. ,p.96 
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influence  of  Wesley  is  to  be  seen.  Men  had  not  forgotten  the 
political  lessons  which  he  had  taught  them  in  the  days  of  the 
American  Revolution;  when  he  had  been  the  most  influential  pol- 
itical layman  in  England.  Even  though  he  had  since  maintained 
silence  in  matters  of  State,  his  influence  was  far  from  being  a 


zero.  The  sight  or  the  mention  of  Wesley  inevitably  must  have 
evoked  thoughts  of  the  duty  of  loyalty  to  the  King,  and  of  the 
religious  and  political  liberty  which  he  provided. for  his  sub- 
jects. Wesley  had  implanted  his  ideas  concerning  the  authority 
of  the  State  too  widely  and  deeply  for  them  to  be  lost  so  soon. 
The  thousands  of  Methodists  were  schooled  and  habituated  in  a 
system  based  on  control  from  above.  They  were  content  to  accept 
it, and  to  have  a voice  in  the  local  affairs  only.  Since  they 
were  scattered  like  leaven  among  the  classes  most  apt  to  be 
dangerously  affected  by  the  revolutionary  ideas,  their  influence 
was  not  to  be  discounted.  Wesley's  bias  in  favor  of  the  status 
quo  was  thus  diffused  in  the  very  areas  where  it  could  operate 
with  the  most  telling  effect.  His  voice  was  still  lifted  against 
the  evils  of  republicanism.  In  1734  he  had  averred  that  "we  are 
no  republicans  and  never  intend  to  be".  The  same  position  was 


I 


i 

| 


assumed  in  1789,  the  very  year  of  the  French  outbreak.  Writing 
in  the  Arminian  Magazine  he  stated: 

"I  am  convinced  a republic  spirit  is  injurious 
to  religion  among  the  Methodists,  as  I find  most 
fallen  Methodists  (and  perhaps  some  who  are  not 
fallen)  are  Republicans" . 16 

The  influence  of  Wesley  was  potent  among  the  Methodists.  They 


16.  Arminian  Magazine,  1789 
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were  noted  for  their  loyalty  in  the  years  just  following  the 
death  of  Wesley.  Their  example  served  as  a steadying  influence 
which  was  of  no  small  importance  to  a troubled  society. 

Since  his  work  was  among  the  people,  he  was  able  to  allay 
at  first  hand  any  discontent  in  their  ranks.  In  addition  to 
being  taught  loyalty  to  the  King,  they  were  given  the  means  to 
sublimate  their  unrest.  Wesley  placed  the  primary  stress  upon 
the  religious  life  of  his  people.  They  were  not  to  meddle  in 
politics,  and  were  to  concentrate  upon  saving  their  own  souls, 
rather  than  the  State.  It  was  this  re-focusing  of  their  attent- 
ion which  mitigated  political  unrest  in  England. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE  DIGEST 


i 


John  Wesley  was  a Tory.  That  statement  sums  up  his  position 
on  the  question  of^authority  in  the  State.  During  his  earlier 
years  he  was  also  a High  Churchman,  which  meant  that  he  held 
the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings.  After  the  year  1746 
he  no  longer  held  the  ecclesiastical  aspects  of  that  position, 
but  he  retained  its  secular  phases  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

The  literature  upon  the  subject  is  noted  for  its  scarcity, 
rather  than  for  its  abundance.  Wesleyan  authorities  who  devote 
some  attention  to  it,  do  so  only  by  way  of  sidelight  upon  his 
sociological  beliefs  and  practices.  However,  Wesley's  own 
writings  provide  an  abundance  of  material  for  study. 

His  father,  Samuel  Wesley,  came  of  Dissenting  ancestry,  but 
early  became  a Tory  High  Churchman,  and  was  keenly  interested 
in  affairs  of  State.  He  was  an  active  defender  of  the  firebrand, 
Dr.  Sacheverell.  John  was  greatly  influenced  by  his  father,  and 
admitted  that  their  opinions  on  the  State  were  alike.  Oxford 
was  Tory,  which  confirmed  the  position  of  both  father  and  son. 
While  the  dominant  Whig  party  was  smugly  satisfied  with  the 
Revolution  Settlement  of  1688,  there  were  remnants  of  the  Divine 
Right  theory.  The  latter  belief  found  an  echoing  chord  in  John 
Wesley,  especially  as  it  was  embodied  in  George  III.  A great 
gulf  was  fixed  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  lower  classes. 

The  Church  was  closely  associated  with  secular  politics. 
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The  political  theories  of  the  day  were  chiefly  centered 
about  conceptions  of  the  State  of  Nature,  the  Social  Contract, 
and  the  question  of  Sovereignty.  There  were  three  distinctive 
schools,  represented  by  Hobbes,  Locke  and  Rousseau,  with  their 
characteristic  interpretations  of  each  of  the  above  problems. 

The  progressive  element  was  represented  by  the  Radicals. 

Wesley  stood  close  to  Rousseau  in  his  view  of  the  State  of 
Nature.  He  believed  that  the  American  Indians  and  the  African 
negroes  were  still  in  that  ideal  condition.  The  idea  of  a Social 
Contract  was  rejected  as  absurd  and  impossible.  His  own  theory 
was  expressed  in  his  definition  of  a Tory  as  being  " one  that 
believes  Cod,  and  not  the  people,  to  be  the  origin  of  all  civil 
power".  That  belief  determined  his  conceptions  of  King,  Aristoc- 
racy, and  People,  as  regards  their  role  in  government. 

The  King,  rather  than  the  Parliament,  was  the  embodiment 
of  authority  in  the  State.  Wesley  visioned  a monarch  with  powers 
which  were  practically  absolute.  That  belief  he  exemplified  by 
his  personal  and  complete  control  of  the  Methodist  Societies. 

All  subjects  were  to  be  loyal  to  the  King,  because  he  was  the 
vice-regent  of  Cod.  Therefore,  rebellion  against  him  was  rebel- 
lion against  Cod.  Ruling  by  divine  right,  the  King  exacted 
passive  obedience  from  all  in  his  realm.  Wesley's  writings  are 
filled  with  protestations  of  allegiance  to  the  King.  The  sole 
justification  for  preaching  politics  was  to  defend  the  King. 

With  that  reverence  toward  the  institution  of  monarchy,  he  coupled 
an  estimate  of  each  ruler  on  moral  grounds.  They  were  judged 
on  the  basis  of  virtues  developed  and  of  vices  overcome,  rather 
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than  that  of  statesmanlike  ability.  The  same  standards  were 

applied  to  the  aristocracy,  who  were,  in  the  main,  condemned  as 
"the  great  vulgar" . Yet  he  had  reverence  for  them  as  subordinate 
authorities  in  the  State,  and  as  such,  emissaries  of  God,  On  the 


I 

same  basis,  obedience  was  paid  to  the  local  magistrates.  He 
would  obey  those  in  authority,  only  so  far  as  was  consistent  with 


the  Word  of  God  and  his  own  conscience. 

i 

Wesley  remained  a Low  Churchman  to  the  close  of  his  life. 

For  him,  the  source  of  authority  for  a preacher  was  the  inner 

call  from  God,  rather  than  the  outward  ordination  of  Church  and 
7 ! 

State.  Fear  of  the  Conventicle  Act  led  him  to  take  refuge  under 
the  Toleration  Act,  which  was, in  effect,  to  declare  his  followers 
Dissenters,  and  to  separate  from  the  Church.  Religious  toleration 
he  held  to  be  a duty  of  the  State,  while  persecution  for  the 
sake  of  conscience  was  a national  sin.  In  contrast  to  former 
times,  he  found  that  there  was  full  religious  freedom  in  the 
England  of  his  day.  His  personal  tolerance  was  broad,  for  "think 
and  let  think"  was  his  motto.  Wesley  was  long  popularly  believed 
to  be  a Catholic.  Tolerant  of  their  religious  beliefs,  he  would 
give  the  Catholics  absolutely  no  political  privileges.  They  were 
dangerous,  because  their  primary  loyalty  was  always  to  the  Pope, 
rather  than  to  the  King. 

The  commotions  of  1768  brought  Wesley  into  the  political 
arena,  as  a defender  of  the  status  quo.  The  cry  for  popular 

representation  left  him  cold.  The  people  already  had  all  the  civil 

I 

liberty  they  could  desire,  which  was  assured  by  the  mixed  govern-j 
ment  of  King,  Lords  and  Commons.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he 
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always  held  the  King  to  oe  xne  supreme  head  of  the  State.  The 


people  were  unfit  to  share  in  the  government,  and  their  role  was 
to  he  passively  obedient  to  the  '‘powers  that  be".  His  experience 
with  the  mobs  of  England  confirmed  his  estimate  that  the  masses 
were  "beasts  of  the  people".  When  the  local  magistrates  failed 
to  protect  him,  he  appealed  to  the  Court  of  the  King’s  Bench, 
where  he  obtained  justice.  In  marked  contrast  to  his  view  of  the 
political  worth  of  the  people,  was  his  attitude  toward  them  as 
individuals,  which  was  one  of  affection. 

The  War  of  the  American  Revolution  called  forth  the  bulk 
of  Wesley's  opinions  on  the  authority  of  the  State.  There  was 
much  colonial  sentiment  in  the  mother  country.  Weslev  was  ,for 

i 

a time,  favorable  to  the  colonial  cause,  and  felt  that  they  had 
been  mistreated.  But  he  opposed, from  the  first, the  work  of 
agitators  like  Wilkes  and  Junius.  As  he  came  to  see  that  the 
trend  of  events  was  subversive  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  King, 
Wesley  turned  into  an  outspoken  loyalist.  The  moot  question  of 
taxation  without  representation  he  dismissed  as  irrelevant.  Taxe$ 
were  just  debts,  paid  for  benefits  received  from  the  government, 
even  though  the  taxed  individuals  had  no  voice  in  fixing  the  lev^ 
The  right  of  taxation,  and  especially  for  the  purposes  of  nation- 
al defense,  was  the  supreme  power  of  the  State.  Political  pamph- 
lets of  wide  circulation,  sermons,  private  conversation,  and 
popular  influence  made  him  the  most  prominent  political  layman 
of  the  day,  and  a valuable  ally  of  the  Crown.  The  Americans  he 
depicted  as  having  been  in  possession  of  perfect  religious  and 
civil  liberty  before  their  revolt.  In  their  quest  for  the  chimera 
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of  independency,  they  had  fallen  into  real  slavery  — subjection 
to  the  Congress.  He  reminded  them  that  no  governments  were  so 
despotic  as  the  republican  ones.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  war, 
he  came  out  as  the  advocate  of  force  against  the  colonies.  After 
they  had  won  their  freedom,  Wesley  appeared  to  have  accepted  the 
situation  and  judged  that  they  had  best  !'  stand  fast  in  that 
liberty  wherewith  God  has  so  strangely  made  them  free".  The 
ordinations  for  the  American  Methodists  were  consequent  upon  the 
political  liberty  so  recently  won. 

The  State  had  only  a limited  responsibility  for  the  removal 
of  abuses  which  afflicted  its  citizens.  Its  role  was  that  of 
protector,  rather  than  reformer.  Wesley  placed  his  reliance  upon 
the  sensitized  consciences  of  Christians  to  see  and  to  remedy 
evil  conditions  in  society.  The  chief  duty  of  the  State  was  to 
maintain  law  and  order.  Under  this,  the  national  defense  took  a 
leading  position.  Wesley  recognized  war,  with  all  its  accompani- 
ments, to  be  a necessary  evil.  Such  citizens  as  had  the  vote  were 
to  support  candidates  who  loved  the  King.  Smuggling  defrauded  the 
King  and  was  intolerable.  All  the  laws  should  be  strictly  enforce 
to  ensure  justice  for  all.  Matters  of  social  reform  were  almost 
entirely  left  up  to  the  individual,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

i 

Wesley’s  ideas  of  authority  in  the  State  were  conservative, 
and  their  influence  lived  on  after  him.  At  the  same  time,  the 

i 

social  democracy  implicit  in  his  movement,  trained  under-privi- 
leged and  depressed  individuals  to  be  aiticulate  leaders  of  men  j 
and  movements.  He  did  not  avert  a revolution  in  England,  but  he 
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the  radical  spirit  of  the  times. 

John  Wesley,  the  Tory,  was  an  actor  of  great  importance 
upon  the  political  stage  of  the  18th  century.  He  was  prominent, 

I 

not  because  of  the  new  ideas  which  he  promulgated,  but  because 
he  lent  his  great  influence  to  maintain  the  old  ones.  The  most 
notable  element  in  Wesley’s  idea  of  authority  on  the  State  was 
the  pre-eminence  which  he  gave  to  the  King,  as  the  vice-regent 
of  God. 
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